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New York. 


Mr. FRANCIS STUART, 
Teacner oF Sincine. Puri or Lamperti 
-LDER ° 
(Ten years in California.) 
“Being in full possession of my method of sing- 
ing, he has the ability to form great artists.”-— 
Francesco LaAMPextt. 
Studios: 11034 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Oct 1 


Summer rat rates May i to 
MU ISIC AL / AND 
EXCHANGE 





THE 








INTERNATION. a 
EDUCATIONAL 


Church, €gncert and School Positions »Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK . 
. Cannecte Hart, New York. 


Telephone: 2634 Columbus. 

THE 

rEACHERS' AGENCY, 
609 Canz! Street, New Orleans, Louisiana 
Secures school, college and conservatory 

tions for foreign and American teachers of music. 


INTERSTATE 


posi 





MAX “KNITEL-TREU MANN, 


BARITONE 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing 
Carnegic Hall, Room 837 
Mail address: 15 Washington Terrace, New York 


HU BERT ARNOLD, 

VIOLIN, CONCERT AND 

286 West Seventieth Street, 
Telephone: 1345 Columbus. 


INSTRUCTION 
New York 


C. . WHITNE Y COOMBS, 
COMPOSER-ORGANIST 
49 West Twentieth Street, 





Address: New York 
PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTU RE. 
gy ¢ arnegie Hall, 

jew York 


Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT. 


Author of Original Methods in Sight 
All materials 








Singing, 


Ear Training, Musical Stenography 
copyrighted. No authorized teachers in Greater 
New York. 


Brooklyn, 


New York School, 
48 Lefferts Place 


115 Carnegie Hall 


LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
Studios: 1771 Madison Ave., cor. 116th St., New 
York 986 Bergen St., Brooklyn 


BUCK, Jr., 
INSTRUCTION 
New York City. 





DUDLEY 
VOCAL 
Bio Carnegie Hall, 





KURTH-SIEBER, 

VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Residence Studio, 34 Plaza Street, 
Telephone : 3310 Prospect Bre voklyn, N. Y 


HALL, 


Mrs. K 


WALTER HENRY 


Organist and Choirmaster of St ames Parish, 
New York; conductor of the Brooklyn Oratorio 
Society ard the Musurgia, New York, &c 

78: Park Avenue, New York City 
SERRANO VOCAL AND PIANO 
INSTITUTE, 

323 East Fourteenth Street, New York. Con 
ducted by Mr. and Mrs. Cartos A. De Searano, 
teachers of Charlotte Maconda, Mrs. (¢ Mihr 
Hardy, Leo Rovenger and Joseph Maerz 
Miss DORA DUTY JONES, 

DICTION 
Culture of Speaking Voice English, French, 


ltalian Phonetics 
Hotel Dysart, Cavendish 5Sq., 


German, 
Summer Address, 
London, Ss. : 


WALTER J. 


VOCAL 


BAUSM/ ANN, 
INSTRUC TION— 
CHORAL DIRECTION 
Studios: 26 E. Twenty-third St, 
(Madison Square ) 
EL IZABE tTH K. PATTE RSON, 
SOPRANO 
14 West Eighty-fourth Street 
"Phone 58a5-J, River. — 


COOPER-CUSHMAN 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Bretton Hall, Eighty-sixth Street and 


ew York. 3 
MADAME ERNEST TEMME, 


Studio: 


FLORENCE 


troadway, 


VOICE CULTURE AND THE ART OF 
SINGING 

Studie, so East 23d St., New York City 

“uesdays and Fridays 
E. PRESSON MIL L ER, 

VOICE CULTURE. 
The Art of Singing 

Suite ro13 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


__ Telephone: 1350 € -olumbue. 
E DWARD HAYE S, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Broadway Studio Building, S8oth Street. 
Telephone: 2434 River. 


RIC HARD ARNOL D, 
Cencertmaster Philharmonic Society 
INSTRUCTION 
208 East Sixty-first Street, New York. 


r 
EF F IE STE WART, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Vocal Instruction 
Concert and Oratorio 
3s West Eleventh St., 


Mr. ARTHUR PHILIPS, 
BARITONE VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Carnegie Hall Studios 


EUGENE C. HEFFLEY, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Studio: yo7-ro8 Carnegie Hall. 


BRUNO HUHN, 
s8 West_Fifty-seventh Street, New York. 
Piano and Organ Lessons. 
To Vocalists—Style, Diction and Repertoire. 








New York. 























JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certificated Teacher of the Lescnerizxy Meruop 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 


ROYAL FISH, 
TENOR 

200 WEST 
River 





Studio: 





Residence 1o7th St 


Telephone: 4015 
J. HARRY WHEELER, 


VOICE PLACEMENT, ART OF 
Strictly Italian Method 





SINGING. 


11 West 21st Street 
GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO and COMPOSITION 
Address: 1 West 1 ath Street, New York. 


GEORGE SULL : 
VOICE CULTURE. 
167 W. g7th St., 


Insurance Building 
New York (Sat rdays) 


New Haven 


JANET BULLOCK W ILLIAMS, 


TEACHER OF SINGING 











ta2 Carnegie Hall, Wednesdays and Saturdays 
Residence Studio: “The Emerson,” s00 West 
r2ist St., New York City 
Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
Cue Agt oF SINGING 
Studio: 62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York 
Felephone 1747 Madison Square 
PERRY AVERILL _ BARITONE, 
OPERA—ORATORIO—-CONCERT 
any VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
220 Central Park South, New York. 


HUBERT ZUR NIEDEN. 
SINGING, PIANO AND VIOLIN 
Studio: 57 Fifty-ninth Street 
MME. NOEMI FORNIER, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER—RECITALS 


Fast 


Lessons at Studios or Residence. Steinway Hall, 


42 West 6oth St 


Wednesdays. Residenc e Studio, 


J. ¢ ‘HRISTOP HE R M. ARKS, 

Church of the Heavenly 

Avenue 
COMPOSITION— 


Organist and Choirmaster, 
est, ssi Fifth 
VOICE CULTURE 
ORGAN 

qn St.. 


PIANO 
New York 


Residence Studio, 154 E 


Mr. SAMUEL BOWDEN N MOYLE, 

Voice Culture, Style and Singing, Per 
fect Tone, Perfect Diction in English, German, 
French and Italian. Residence Studio 


No. 39 West Twentieth St., New York 


B. MERRILL HOPKINSON, 


CONCERTS 


Artistic 


_ ony 





BARYTONE, 
ORATORIO—RECITAL- 





Anderson Musical Bureau, 7 West 42d St., New 
York, or 413 Professional Bidg., Baltimore, Md 
Miss CAROLL BADHAM, 

Teacher of Voice Placing, Style and Diction 


tried 12 to Monday 


Voices , 
2 West 8th Street. 


Italian Method 

and Thursday 

MRS. HENRY SMOCK BOICE, 
VOICE AND THE ART OF SINGING 


Thurs 


Studios: 1003-6 Carnegie Hall, Mondays, 
days and Saturdays. 400 Washington Avenue 
Brooklyn, Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Fridays 
FLORE NCE E. GAL E, 
SOLO P LANIST 
Recitals and Concerts 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method 
St Ww. yoth St 
FREDERICK E. “BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Ryan Building, Room 111 
No 140 West aad St., New ¥ rk 
E NRICO °O DUZE NSI, OPERA TENOR. 
Teaches Old Italian Method Teacher of Paula 
Woehning, soloist in All Souls’ Church, and 


Mary Cryder, teacher, Washington, D. ¢ 
Good voices cultivated by contract 
145 East Eighty-third Street, 


LUDWIG MARUM, 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
THE MARUM STRING QUARTET 
1242 Madison Avenue 


LAURA E. MORRILL, 
SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE 
The Chelsea, West 23d Street, New York 


HERBERT WILBER G GRE ENE 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
864 Carnegie Hall 
Caia Aarup Greene, Pianist 


HUGO STEINBRUCH, 


Conductor of Brooklyn Saengerbund. 
New York Studio: Steinway Hall. 
Brooklyn Studio and Residence: 206 Eighth 


WESLEY WEYMAN, 
PIANIST 


Teacher at the Institute of Musical 
3 Fifth Avenue 
Address: 30 Washington Square, New York City 


New York 


Mrs. 


222 





Ave 





Art, 





Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
VOICE CULTURE, SKILL OF SINGING, 
“The Gosford,” 236 West Fifty-fifth Street, N. Y 


CARL ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
1104 Carnegie Hall 
Residence: 607 East 1:418t Street 
Mae. C. pe RIGAUD, 
Voice Culture and thorough training for Opera, 
t 


Concert and drawing room Singing fooklet sent 
on request Address Residence Studio, 2647 


New York 





Broadway. "Phone: 1152 River. Downtown Stu 
dio, 11 West 2ist St. Assistant teachers for act 
ing languages and piano. 
FRANK HEMSTREET 
Baritone Teacher of Singing The sixty-seventl 
St. Studios, 27 , 67th St. "Phone, 1123 Ce nbus 
LILLIAN MILLER, 

Teacher of Piano, Harmony and Composition 
Song Interpretation Accompanying. Studio: 27 
W. 6cth St. Phone: 1123 Columbus 


GUSTAV HINRICHS, 


CONDUCTOR MI PROPOLSS: AN OPERA 


Principal Metiopolitan School of Opera. 
Private Studio for Voice Culture "and Repertory 
138 Fifth Avenue, New York 
SIGNORA DE LIA MICUCCI VALERI 

Italian Voice Specialist and Grand Opera 

tern ds 
345 West Fifty-eighth St 
POWERS-HOECK STUDIOS. 
O-OPERATIVE 

Francis Fischer Powers, Theodor A. Hoeck 
olce Pian 

ne Fee invariable address): Carnegie Hall! 

R. SAUMELL, PIANIST. 

SOLOIST INSTRUCTOR ACCOMPANIST 
Studio: 189 Claremont Avenue, near :asth Street 
Near Broadway 
"Phone: 4990 Morningside 

VICTOR BEIGEL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
1§ Cranley Place, S. W London, England 


EVA B. DEMING, 
SIGHT SINGING 
CHORAI 


EAR TRAINING, 
MUSIC 


Piano by Assistant Teachers 
Carnegie Hall, Mon. and Thurs P. M Ad 
lress: RKesidence-Studio, Hotel Walton, zoth St 


and Col. Ave 


MME. 


New Y oh "Phone: 2934 Col 
HERVOR TORPADIE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
807-808 Carnegie Hall 
FLORENCE MOSHER, 


PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 


Telephone 1350 Columbus 


( ertifn ated by Theodor Leschetizky in 1894 
The Mosher-Burbank Lecture Recitals 
Address: too East Seventy-third Street, New York 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
VIOLIN SCHOOL. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble 
Residence and Studio 
535 Washington Ave... Br 


Mr. VICTOR KUZDO, 


HUNGARIAN VIOLINIST 


laying 


oklyn, N. ¥ 


Can be engaged for Concerts, Musicales and In 

struction Address, 143 East Eighty-third Street 

New York City 

EDWIN H. LOCKHART, Basso 
VOCAI CULTURE VOICE BUILDING 

STYLE, TONE EMISSION, SOLIDITY OF 
TONE, REPERTOIRE, FINISH 


Studio: so00-so1 Carnegie Hall, New York 


ARTHUR EDWARD STAHLSCHMIDT, 
VOICE SPECIALIST 

East Fifty-ninth New York 

MARIE CROSS-NEWHAUS 


Director, 


Street 


MME. 


VOCAL AND OPERATIC SCHOOI 
Voice Buildirg, Tradition and Diction 
St.. Mare Building 434: Fifth Ave New York 
ROBERT CRAIG CAMPBELL, 
TENOR, 
Soloist, “Little Chur \r nd the Corner.” 
p13 West Forty-third St 


Fk. W. RIESBERG, 


INSTRUCTION—PIANO ORGAN, HAR 
MONY A\CCOMPANIST 
Residenc Se osa Ei ighth Ave., corner sé6tl 
St.. New Ye "Ph ne ss ¢ imbus 


MISS L AU RA HALSTED GRAVES, 
CONTRALTO 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales 
49 West Ninety-fourth Street 


Management J]. E. Francke, Steinway Hall 
York City ’ 


Mr 


New 


AnD Mrs. WALTER H 
TENOR 


Oratorio, Concerts 


AND CONTRALTO 
and Musicales 
vice Production and pagert ire 
: Studio: 709 ( arnegie Hall, New Y« 
Telephone: 1350 Ce 
HELEN G \UNTLET WILLIAMS, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION—Ptano Accompanist 
Contratto Sotorst—SIGHT READING 
134 Carnegie Hall. 
FIDELLA DARIO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Prepares for Church, ¢ 
703 ( arnegie 
. B. HAWLEY, 
VOCAL TEACHER 


Correct Tone Production, Breathing and Inter- 
pretation. Special training for Church Choir, Con- 


cert and Oratorio 
New York City. 


lumbus 


meert, Oratori 


H all 


and Opera 


Studio: 35 West Forty-second St., 


MILTONELLA BEARDSLEY, 


PIANIST. 
143 Carnegie Hall, New York. 








ROBINSON, 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 79th St., New York. — York. 
~ MMe. —E SP E RANZA GARRIGUE 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


Carnegie Hall 
Residence 


PIANO SCHOOL 


Studio 


172 West 7oth St 





WI RTZ 


school for Solo Playing, Ensemble Playing, 
Accompanying and Theory 
Classes in Methods for Teachers 


__120° West ragth St.. New York. 





Mr. anv Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Home Studi 163 East 62d St., 


New York. 


VISANSKA, 


VIOLINIST 


DANIEL 


years’ suc- 
rtizin and tea g. will accept em 


i in r ver of spils 
488 St Nicholas Ave., New York 
LILLIAN B. CROMMIE, 
CONCERT, ORATORIO, RECITALS. 
Instruction—Voice, Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
Organist Willis Avenue Methodist Church. 
Studio-Residence: 108 West 1:41st St., 
New York City. "Phone: 3301 M« rningside 


THOM ASON 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO. 
( 389 Degraw St., Brooklyn. 
33° Fulton St., Brooklyn 
< Steinway Hall, Room 16, New York. 
{ 98 oon Ave., Morristown, N. J. 
Tel. Call: 4207 J] Main 








rHE BERT AG -ROSSE 


J. W. PARSON PRICE, 
VOICE CULTURI AND ART OF SINGING, 
46 West Twenty-first St.. New York 
I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price’s 
t and female, 
and is Style { singing entitic im to a high 
Maw GARCIA 


Mrs. WILLIAM S. NELSON, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION AN \CCOM PAN- 
Concerts and Musical Mon. and 
Thur 89 Main Street, East Orange, N. J. 1 E. 
goth St., New York Phom 89 St ; 


SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS, 


SOPRANO 


Vocal Instructior West 87th Street. 
Phone: 13790R Riverside 
ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 
THE ART OF SINGING 
153 West Seventy-sixth St, 
Telephone: 7093 River, New York. 


HARRY L. REED. a 
JOSEPHINE MILLER REED. 
TENOR and CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, agg _ RECITALS 
Address We S New York 


"hee 627% ’ 
ne 2 ( > 4 


WALTER S. YOUNG, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Voice Production, Diction, Sty! 
jon, on, yle, toire. 
8e1-8e2 Carnegie Hall, New Y —— 


OLD ENGLISH —, — ty AND FOLKSONGS. 
Rex Is by 
ESTHER WHITE and "MARY OGDEN WHITE. 
Geo. W. Britt, 6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., or 
S. M. Lum, Hotel Colonial, New York City 
Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
PIANIST 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Leschetizky Method 
Siaty seventh Street Studios, 
23 West 67th Street, New York City. 


JOSEPH JOACHIM 


SCHOOL, 








STRINGE.| INSTRI MENTS 
Geraldine Morga ‘ 
Orchestral and ‘Ce lepartment Pa Morgan. 
o14 Carneg Ha New xe ia 
Dr. EDOUARD BLITZ, 
SIGHT SINGING 
826 Carn-gie Ha 
M ay a Tuesda to 1 m 
R Phone > Morningside. 
LILLIE MACHIN, ai, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Certificated Pupil of Va ccini 
Carneg Ha New Y ork. 
JACK MUNDY, 
B 7 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION NUTONE 
St 8 Fifth Avenue. 
Dr. CARL DUFFT, 
Studi 30 East Twenty-thir 


t., New York City. 


Mrs. EDW ARD H. ( ‘ANFIELD, 
E VOICE CULTURI 
504 Carnegie Hall, 
J. JEROME HAYES, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Van Dyck Studios, Eighth Ave. and Fi "ifty sixth St. 


Miss EMMA 


New York. 


THU IRSBY, 


SOPRANO 


Will receive a limited number of + pupils 
vr Studio Residence, 34 Gramercy Park 
Phone 364 Gramercy New York City 





SE NOR FERN ANDO MICHELENA, 
No. 1847 Broadway 

Leading tenor with Emma Abbott. 

Emma Nevada, Hinrichs and Tivoli Opera Com- 
panies. Ten years’ teaching in San Francisco. 
ure Italian method of voice production. Operatic 
training. concert, oratorio, ete. Voices restored. 
in Italian, French, English and Span- 

ish. Teacher of Vera Michelena, Prima Donna of 
“The Tourists,” now at the Majestic Theater 


Emma Juch, 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














NEW YORK. NEW YORK. 











BOSTON. 











Mrs. GRIFFIN WELSH, 


EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, ‘FIN WELSH. 


THE CELEBRATED PRIMA DONNA. 


The Evelyn, 101 W. 78th Sx., 
Telephcne: 2969 Riv 


Tone placing, deep 
ciation. Studio: 292 Clinton Ave., De 
Brooklyn, N. , 4 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN 


cor 


MANFRED MALKIN, 











and perfect enun- 
-s Kal, 


PLAYING, PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE 


EBEN HOWE BAILEY, 
VOICE CULTURE, ARTISTIC SINGING, 
PIANOFPORTE. 
= es le Huntington Ave., 
RICHARD PLATT, 
PIANIST. 
Steinert Hall, Boston 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
177 Huntington Ave., 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Boston. 





Roston, Mass. 





FRENCH PIANIST. . 230 East 624 Street aS Qostiete 
omplete musical education given to students 

Stadio: 15 St Niholer Avenue, New York, | {70m the begining ts the highest perfection. | | MADAME SUBBARDand Faro J. Lame | Mary Inglgg James ": a 

- —— : ——— F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 168A Tremont Street - - Boston, Mase. 

- ireooTtm Fit Author of “S; Te Pr . 

ADELE MARGULIES TRIO, DOUGLAS COnNCTFRT J ESSIE DAVIS, u or vemlifr one Productt ~~ yy 
Avete Maacutres, Pianiste; Leorotp Licuren- Basso ORATORIO Pp SYMPHONY CHAMBERS, BOSTON, MASS, Lecrueen 

perc, Violinist; Leo Scuunz, "Cellist. LANE RECITALS c me " 
eet a ee PO ey ot 

5 57 . Studios: tg W. Park St. Newark, N. J. Residence: 5 West Cedar St., Boston FRANK JE. MORSE E assisranre 


Granberry Piano School 4. J. GOODRICH 





GEO. F. GRANBERRY, Director softer of Analytical Harmony.” “Theory of 
| t tation,” “ et sica nalysis,” 
FAELTEN SYSTEM Carnegie! Hall “Synthetic Counterpoint.” “New “Method of 
orizing,” etc. 
M. B. DE BOR mal or Corres wapontenes Lessons. 
Residence-Studio: 80 . Nicholas Ave., New 







—_ SA, in 

ftehan. French, German 

lish. fue Same arenes ES 
fi Perfect 

a Songs 


York. 
___ Wednesdays and Saturdays, 136 Fifth Ave. 


WILLIAM J. FALK, 








017-818 Carnegie Hall, New York Assistant te Mr. Oscar Sacnger. 
Teacher of Singing. 

Numbers among his pupils 

TENOR Voice Culture many well-known grand | 


opera and concert ——. 
124 East 92d Street 





STUDIO: Room 504, CARNEGIE HALL 


WEIiss 
PIANO, VIOLIN AND HARMONY STUDIO 
A course in harmony and sight reading 
is included to piano pupils : : 
151 Gant 54th Street - New York 
___— ADULT BEGINNERS A “SPECIALTY 


MRS. EDMUND “SEVERN, 
Voice and Piano. 


Hdadmund Severn, 
Violinist, Teacher, Lecturer. 


For Concerts-SEVERN TRIO 
Plane, Viciin and 'Celle). 


131 WEST FIFTY-SIXTH STREET. 
’Phone &68R Columbus. 


M. W. GOUDEKET, 
BASS-BARITONE 


Oratorio, Recitals, 


Concerts, 
69 W. Nimety-third St.. New York 


M. ELFERT-FLORIO =: 


THE RENOWNED ITALIAN GRAND OPERA TENOR 


PIANIST 
STUDIO: ti East 59th Street NEW YORK 


HERMAN EPSTEIN 


P T ANIST. Carnegie Hall New Vork 


SOPRANO, CONCERTS, RECITALS, CLUBS 
| Thorough Instruction Voice Culture, Old Italian _ 
| Residence Studio: 463 Centre! Park West 


DUNNING SYSTEM |" 
of Improved Music Study for Beginne 


The only system endorsed by the world’s a, 


d by all who know of it 
Booklets, pa scriptive of the system and giving writ- 
ten indorsement of Leschetizky, Scharwenka, De 
Pachmann, Busoni and others sent upon applica 
tion. 


MRS. CARRIE |. DUNNING, 225 Highland Avence, BUFFALO, BT. 


acknowled 








Teacher of Gettin Worden, soprano, now sing 
Mrs. Clarence Hale, soprano; Mrs. 
's concert and oratorio singer, of 
; George B. Rarker, tenor, 


Charleston. s. 
; Miss Belle A. Fisch, soprano, New- 


a N. ; Miss Grace Ryan, soprano, New 
ACKNOWLEDGED VOICE SPECIALIST York: a James Travers, baritone, New York; 
Formerly Leading Vocal Instructor of Berlin Dr. J. i o eaet, now anes © in oa. New 

; ate ravers, nrico 

RAPID AND SCIENTIFIC METHOD TAUGHT 6,.mont, baritone, with Lulu , &— Albert 


EXCELLENT RESULTS GUARANTEED oe tenor eo Brown Memori 


Pres 
yterian u . and vocal teacher; 
Miss Mamie Chadbourne; Miss Josephine Lumb, soprano, now teaching at iberry. Mo.; Miss Emily 


Douglass; Fairfax Garner, tenor, of Nyack, N. Y.; Mrs. Leor Waya itm, now singing in 
Brooklyn; Robert Ford, tenor, New fork ; John McFarlane, tenor "Tew Vor York; Charles Connor, 
tenor, singing in light opera; ‘Louisa Campeau, soprano, New York; Salle, tenor, with “Blue 


and many well known artists. 


STUDIO: 22 WEST SIXTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK 


WILLIAM Hi. DONLEY 1625 Park Aye. 


INDIANAPOLIS, 
Concert _ Organist ~~ _and Supervising Architect 


Moon, 


INDIANA. 








BARROW pom 
w 

~ 

ia nae 
D New York City 


Piano 


IRGIL School 


19 West 16th sty. op Anne NEW YORK. 


SPECIAL EXPERT METHODS emplo Great importance to Teachers and 
those desiring to Learn to “—1-y Y or to become Public Players. 


Pall Term | beuan September 19, 1908 MRS. A. M. VIRGIL, Director 


STRASSBERGER ° NSER 


CONSERVATORIES 
pean aw. OF MUSIC 


. Southside: 
Grand and Shenandoah Aves. 
The most reliable, complete oat best equipped. Music 
Schools with the strongest and most competent Faculty 
ever combined in a conservatory in St. Louis and the 
Geeat West. 

51 Teachers—Everyone an Artist 
—— — among whem are: 
Dr. R. Goldbeck, Reopens Sig. G. Parisi, 
- Ist, Miss Fe Sy 

TEAMS Lipcra. B. . 

CATALOGUE FREE. CW Kern, etc., etc. 
"hereraa scholarships for dese: -ing pupils and many othet 
advantages. 





















Telephone sas) 7%h 


PAOLO GALLICO 


MRS. CLIFFORD Sh hd 


masters of Europe and America. Its superiority is | 





OCAL INSTRUC 
Studte: Ms end 31 pedinore taal Nall, Boston 
ALICE 


wentworts MAG GREGOR 


Teacher of Singing 
(MARCHES! PUPIL) 
BOSTON, MASE, 








| Muse. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
246 Huntington Ave., Boston 


Opposite Symphony Hall 
FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD 
EVELYN A. FLETCHER-COPP 
Home Address: 107 a, poate Street, Brookline, 











Newbury Street 
Song Interpretation, Diction 
and Vocal Instruction 
816 CARNEGIE BALL 


M 

oO 

R 

i 

T 

z Interviews Tuesday and Priday, 1 


HARRIET FOSTER , "20 


151 W. 106th Street. CONTRALTO 


JEANNETTE VERMORE Wiolimist 
K. 


te 3 


Tel., 4188 River 


Now touring with Mme. Catve Concert 0s 
MANAGEMENT 

CORT & KAONGERG. 
NEW YORK, ; 





Taw onr 
Soloist St. Patriek’s Cathedrai 
a 4 Concert Oratorio Recital 
Lg Broad way 


4-], Morningside 


to 
ies 








Otts B. Botse, 
Howard Brockway, 
Alfred C. Goodwin, 








| 





|Mme. HILDEGARD HOFFMANN 
Oreteric and Joint Recitals with 
MR. HENRY HOLDEN 
RECITALS AND PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Soloist with New York Philbarmeonie 
and Boston Symphony Urchestras, ae 
ye) 





ais eat tote St. New York City 


| sTUDIOS: 
| A 


SOPRANO 

LOUDON CHARLTON, Manager 
B16 West 108d Street 
Peabody Conservatory of Music.of Baltimore 

Staff of Pifty-two Eminent European and American 
. C. Van Hulsteyo, Harold D, Phiili 
CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION 
RICHMOND, IND. 


= DE MOSS 32: 
ETHEL CRA iN EE Senor 
The ee oe, the South. 

7, Ba, Hetesendehi Frsteo toot 

| gem Emmaouel Wa 
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Strauss’ “Salome” has at last, just one year after the 
Dresden premiére, been given at the Berlin Royal Opera, 
and judging by the enthusiasm aroused by this perform 
ance, it will have quite a run here. The work has already 
been produced on no less than thirty stages, and in Dres 
den alone it has been given thirty times, in Breslau twenty, 
in Nuremberg fifteen, and in Leipsic, Cologne and other 
cities several times each. It will be brought out in Turin 
Italy, the day after Christmas, under the direction of the 
composer, and with Emma Bellincioni in the title role 
and early in January it will be performed at La Scala 
Then follow the New York and Paris productions, so it is 
clear that the opera is making its way. 

rhe Berlin premiére, which was conducted by Strauss 
himself, was a brilliant affair, and many distinguished 
guests from out of town were present. One man attended 
who formerly won triumphs innumerable on the stage of 
the Berlin Opera, but who had not set foot in the house 
for many years—the veteran Wagner tenor, Albert Nic 
mann. Numerous prominent society people were present, 
and there was not an empty seat in the house; in fact, 
on the day of the performance, speculators sold parquet 
seats at one hundred marks each. A costume rehearsal 
was given Tuesday morning before invited guests. 

Emperor William did not attend the performance. As 
is well known, the monarch, for a long time, on account 
of the “perversity” of the text, opposed the production 
of the work in his opera house, but his scruples were finally 
overcome, and he was persuaded to permit the productior 
For a man of his convictions this was going a long way 
After deciding in favor of the opera, His Majesty in 
structed General Intendant von Hilsen to make the pert 
formance in every way as true as possible to the intentions 
of the composer. One slight but striking innovation i 


said to have originated with tse Emperor himself, and a 


very happy idea it was—namely .» the closing scene, after 
the soldiers had killed Salome, a bright star suddenly 
appeared in the blood red heave.ts symbol of Chris 


ianity 

For one and three-quarter hours there was a deathlike 
stillness in the auditorium, not a hand being raised unt 
the curtain had fallen on the last scene, and even then th« 
audience, for a time, seemed stupefied. Then a sma 
number of those present applauded with great enthusiasm 
The most remained neutral, however, and quite a number 
seemed disgusted. However, the composer and Emmy 
Destinn, who sang the part of Salome, were called out 
again and again, and it was, to all outward appearances 
a success. So much has been written about “Salome” that 
I am not going to attempt a critical analysis of the work 
but the varying opinions of the leading Berlin critics w 
no doubt interest the readers of Tae Musticat Courter 

Dr. Leopold Schmidt writes in the Tageblatt: “Concer: 
ng the tendencies of the drama by Wilde, there can be 


no doubts The perverse, sensual nature of the poct 

prompted him to utilize the act of his heroine and to cater 
to the taste of the decadent times A text like that of 
Salome” has nothing in common with the art of m« 

burt pposes tts whole nature and even the greatest m 


poser could only give it an external decoration T he 
sure, Strauss, the genial colorist, has not failed to make 
‘se, for his own purposes, of the realism of the text, with 
its thoroughly modern moods and its delineation of neuras 
thenia and perversity. But aside from this, we have music 
that arouses deeper and nobler sensations, music of genu 
ine pathos and music of glorification. Strauss prepared 
this change psychologically. and at the moment where 
Wilde satishes only animal passions, and lets the curtain 
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“Oscar Wilde’s ‘Salome’ has, so to speak, become a 
Jochanaan.”’ I believe that one cannot 


ny the comnoser 
the right to deepen and change the mater is her« 
indicated. Considered from this standpoint. poem and 
music are no longer incongruous, and Strat no longer 
appears as the representative of a decadent epoch, but, on 
the contrary, as one of those who, in the entanglement of 
r times, point to better and higher goals. Only wit! 
such views can one get artistic enjoyment from ‘Salome’ 
therwise it merely fascinates and stupefies the senses.” 


FE. F. Taubert, critic of the Post, has views almost di 


metrically opposed to those of Leopold Schmidt Tauber 
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very peculiar light. When Marie Wittich sang the role 
of Salome, at the Dresden premiére last year, the critics 
wrote that she was unequal to the demands of the part, 
ind that it was greatly to her credit that she was; that 
no woman on the German stage was perverse enough to 
understand the character of Salome! Richard Strauss was 
completely satisfied with Emmy Destinn’s delineation of 
the role, declaring her to be an ideal Salome, and she 
herself glories in the deed, publicly expressing her en- 
thusiasm for the part. Few of Destinn’s sisters in art will 
envy her her success in this role, I surmise. 

Now, witness what Willy Pastor, a man of sane, healthy 
brain and soul, and also a man of great musical knowl- 
edge and discriminating judgment, writes on the subject in 
the Taglische Rundschau, He says: ‘The moderns have gone 
so far that they have not only approved of the ‘Salome’ 
perversity in all of its loathsome tendencies, as a proper 
Opera text, but they have gone so far as to praise the 
choice. of this very text as an act of genius! One has 
not only become reconciled to the text, but one also lauds 
Richard Strauss for his exquisite taste! * * * But 
enough of the contents. Is at least the formal musical 
solution of Strauss successful? Libretto writers never 
tire of complaining of the composers who always want 
changes in their text in order to make it conform to the 
music. Richard Strauss was not so difficult; he took the 
Wilde drama just as it was, and has set it to music word 
for word. Now, as is well known, the poetic beauties of 
the text often make the music seem unbearably long, and, 
on the other hand, the musician often tarries where the 
poet must hurry. Wilde arranged his work poetically, not 
musically, and Strauss could not simply transcribe this 
arrangement to his score without sacrificing his rights, his 
best rights, as a composer. Not enough with that only, 
two parts of the Wilde drama are artistically really well 
done. They are to be found in the third and next to 
the last scenes, where Salome, interrupting the scene seven 
times, says: ‘I will kiss thy mouth, Jochanaan,’ and where 
she, ignoring Herod, eight times demands the head of 
John the Baptist. These two scenes resemble each other. 
Here the ever increasing passionate longing is opposed to 
the coldness of Jochanaan, and there the inexorable cruelty 
of Salome against the growing fear of Herod, who can 
Musically, 

In just 
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1 great deal could have been accomplished here 
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GODOWSKY 
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these two scenes Strauss has failed! In the first, he lets 
John the Baptist, in the second Salome, become just as 
passionate as their opponents. Why? Because the nat- 
uralism of the single words require this, and because the 
naturalism in detail made it impossible for him (Strauss) 
to grasp the style of the sense as a whole. 

And this shows us the greatest weaknesses of this 
Strauss work. It shows us the wondrous assertion that 
Strauss is a continuation of Wagner in all its ridiculous- 
ness! Wagner, like no musician before him, knew how 
to take an act as a whole, and how to form and make 
it seem as clear as if seen from an eagle’s perspective. 
Strauss creeps from word to word. To be sure, his sense 
of hearing and his unique knowledge of the orchestra 
enable him to characterize single words and ideas with 
extraordinary certainty. It makes no difference whether 
it is a question of a silver plate or flowing blood, he knows 
how to create the impression, but when it comes to unit- 
ing the whole into a unity, then Richard Strauss lags be- 
hind, and Oscar Wilde has the word. Truly, Wagner 
would have little more to say in Germany if Richard 
Strauss, in the way he has developed of late, could long 
maintain his position on the German stage.” 

Thus do the critics disagree! Verily, de gustibus non 
est disputandum, but, as I stated above, it seems to me 
to be not merely a question of taste, but a question of 
perverse inclinations. Must then the beautiful and up- 
lifting art of music be yoked to such degrading, depraved 
drama? That would indeed signify the decadence of the 
art. I believe that “Salome” is a fad and will have a 
run only until the perverse, sensation loving public has 
satisfied its curiosity, and that it will then, forever, dis- 
appear from the stage. I have talked with many people 
who have heard the opera, and few of them showed any de 
sire to hear it a second time. 

Technically, Strauss has worked wonders in this opera, 
there is no gainsaying that. For depicting the concrete 
he is unique, and some will say that this wonderful de- 
lineation in tones of the actions of Salome justified all 
the perversity of the closing scene. Very well, then! Let 
the scene be imagined behind the stage, to the same music, 
with Herod and his disreputable crew in sight of the stage, 
looking on. Would the opera then prove as attractive? 
If it is purely a question of the music, then it should be. 

In “Salome” Strauss has divorced himself from melody 
more than in any previous work, and it is well known 
that melodic invention is not his strong point. On the 
other hand, he has made use of dissonants, cacophony and 
all sorts of horrible combinations, such as having the 
singer sing half a tone higher than the orchestra is play 


ing, going to the very limit of endurance. A step further 
means tonal anarchy—the dissolution of all musical laws 
Of the beautiful, the uplifting, there is nought in this work, 
and the best theme, consisting of four notes, is taken from 
Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetic” symphony. This theme, or 
motive rather, appears again and again. The next most 
important motive also consists of four notes, and both in 
point of rhythm and intervals is identical with the begin 
ning of a melody in Rossini’s “Barber of Seville.” 

I was much disappointed in the music to which Salome 
dances her dance of the seven veils. It, like the dance 
itself as done by Fraulein del’ Era, was very tame. Destinn 
cannot dance, and del’ Era, the prima ballerina of the 
Royal Opera, who was fixed up to resemble her, danced in 
her stead. 

“Salome” was given again last night, under Leo Blech’s 
baton, and I attended to see how the public would take 
it, when not under the spell of the composer's personal 
direction and all the glamor connected with a premiére 
In the first place the house was not sold out, there being 
all kinds of seats to be had at the box office. There was 
no rush seats whatever, and I saw many vacant ones 
The performance was excellent, but there was not a vestige 
of enthusiasm; not 5 per cent. of the auditors (I watched 
them closely) applauded. The great majority remained 
passive, and a few hissed. It was no success at all, al 
though the Crown Prince and his Consort were present 

Richard Strauss is by no means the first composer to 
set the tragic story of John the Baptist to music, much 
less was Oscar Wilde the first writer to dramatize it. It 
was repeatedly utilized by dramatists of the Middle Ages, 
and was often made the subject of oratorios. As early as 
1676 an oratorio, entitled “San Giovanni Battista,” by the 
famous Italian singer and composer of sacred music, Ales 
sandro Stradella, was produced in Rome. St. John ora 
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torios were also composed by Antonio Caldera, at Vienna, 
in 1727; by Bernhard Marx, at Koénigsberg, in 1835; by 
Carl Lowe, of Berlin, in 1862; by an Englishman, Mac- 
Farren, at Bristol, in 1873, and others too numerous to 
mention. The only one, aside from Strauss, to use the 
stuff for an opera in recent times—Jules Massenet, whose 
Herodias” was first produced at Brussels, in 1881. It 
remained, however, for Oscar Wilde, with his perverse 
conception of the daughter of Herodias, to attract universal 
ittention. His drama was popular on the German stage 
tor several years, before Strauss set it to music. I first 
saw it at Frankfort nearly three years ago. In England 
and America it is never given. Wilde made of the niece 
and stepdaughter of the Tetrach of Galilee a being at 
once fascinating and repulsive, beautiful and depraved, a 
figure unique in drama. But there is not a vestige of his 
torical background for his creation. It is purely imagina 
tive. The Biblical story is told briefly and simply in the 
gospel of St. Matthew, fourteenth chapter, and more at 
length in St. Mark, chapter 6. The evangelists<o not even 
mention the maiden’s name, and they state clearly that she 
was merely carrying out the command of her mother in 
asking for the head of the prophet; and on receiving it 
she immediately gave it to Herodias. The lewd, sadistic, 
bloodthirsty Salome is merely a creation of Wilde's dis 
eased brain and soul. 
ee 

By a remarkable coincidence three famous violinists 
Marteau, Ysaye and Kreisler—all played the Beethoven 
concerto here last week, on three consecutive days. Mar 
teau with the Mozart Orchestra, at Mozart Hall, on Tues- 
day; Ysaye at the Philharmonie, with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, on Wednesday; and Kreisler, with the same 
organization, at Beethoven Hall, on Thursday. Thus was 
offered a great opportunity for comparison, and violinists 
and students of course turned out in full force to profit by 
un occurrence that might not occur again in one hundred 
years 

Marteau’s playing of the great work was exquisitely 
finished, from a technical and tonal standpoint; every note 
was there and in perfect tune, and the instructions of the 
printed page were followed out to the smallest detail. His 
conception was sane and legitimate, and indeed Marteau 
fulfilled the letter of the law to perfection. The spirit, 
however, was lacking. There was no individuality and 
no temperament in his playing, and this lack, owing to the 
fact that he took the tempi of all three movements much 
too slow, and played with almost no variety of tone color, 
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made his rendering of the concerto exceedingly mono 
tonous. It is greatly to be regretted that Marteau has 
lost his fire and is becoming academic. 

Ysaye displayed in superabundance those qualities im 
which Marteau was lacking. He gave a highly individual 
reading of the concerto. His conception no doubr dis 
pleased the strict classicists who were present, but it was 
glorious violin playing all the same, illumined by flashes 
of genius, by great personality and by a glowing tempera- 
ment. Ysaye draws a tone of unequaled beauty, a tone 
resplendent with all the colors of the rainbow 

Kreisler walked midway between the two extreme paths 
taken by Marteau and Ysaye. His conception was free 
from the academic and the tedious, and it was equally free 
from liberties. He displayed straightforward, legitimate 
ideas of the interpretation of Beethoven, and yet, with all 
his fidelity to the score, there was a strong personal note 
His tempi were just right. Technically, as a matter of 
course, everything was flawless, and he played with beau- 
tiful tone, full of light and shade, and with great verve 
It was a magnificent, well rounded performance 

Ysaye and Kreisler played their own cadenzas to the 
Beethoven concerto, while Marteau played those of his 
teacher, Leonard. Kreisler, in his, very cleverly combines 
the two principal themes, 4 la Godowsky 

oe & 

Both Marteau and Kreisler introduced new works. Mar- 
teau played a concerto in G major, by Emanuel Moor. It 
is a very long work, in four movements, serious, heavy, 
and, for the most part, melancholy The adagio seemed 
to me to be the most important movement. The orchestra- 
tion is, for the most part, somber and monotonous. This 
concerto will never become popular, and it is a matter of 
wonder that Marteau took the trouble to learn it from 
memory. 

A romance in F sharp minor, by Jaques Ehrhardt, al 
though it affords the soloist some effective cantabile play 
ing, is of little real musical importance, and like the con 
certo, it is too severe and monotonous in character. Max 
Reger’s D major sonata, for violin alone, which is dedi 
cated to Marteau, and which I do not remember to have 
heard before in Berlin, made an excellent impression. To 
be sure, there is a great deal of Bach in it, but it is healthy 
invigorating music, and it was uncommonly well played by 
the artist, it being by far the most satisfactory thing he 
did that evening. He was warmly applauded 
Kreisler opened his program with a novelty two 
major, by A. Vivaldi This 


hundred 


years old, a concerto in ( 





is a beautiful work, vigorous, bright and refreshing in the 
two allegros, and of a plaintive tenderness in the andante. 
It might almost have been written by Johann Sebastian 
Bach, and indeed, as is well known, the great cantor 
profited much from Vivaldi, and utilized many of his ideas 
Kreisler brought his program to a conclusion with a 
magnificent performance of Tartini’s “Devil's Trill” sonata, 
which he played with string orchestra 
ec 
rhe biggest success of all the violinists of the week was, 
as a matter of course, won by Ysaye. He played, aside 
from the Beethoven, the Mozart G major and the Bruch 
G minor concerto, this being the first time that he has 
played the Bruch in Berlin. He made of it a new creation, 
giving such a grandiose performance of it as was neve! 
before heard here 
ez 
Eugenie Konewsky, a pupil of Ysaye, made her debut 
at Mozart Hall, with the Mozart Orchestra, on Monday 
evening. She was heard in the Mozart E flat, the Lalo 
and the Saint-Saéns concertos. The young lady is very 
gifted, and she is already well advanced in her art.. Her 
technic was clean and reliable, and the tone which she 
drew from her instrument was pure and penetrating. Her 
interpretations, too, revealed good taste and musicianship 
She should develop a little more freedom of style and 
more temperament; not that she is wholly lacking in 
these two important factors, for she played with warmth, 
but there was not quite enough of it yet to enthuse the 
public. However, she is a violinist of great promise. Sh 
was very cordially received 
cf 
José Vianna da Motta made an enormous hit at his 
concert, given with the Philbarmonic Orchestra on Satur 
day evening, at Beethoven Hall. The strong personal note 
that was formerly lacking has come into his playing, and 
he has developed a degree of temperament that quite 
astonished his hearers \ finer performance of Saint 
Saéns C minor concerto has never been heard in Berlin 


and the ovation that it brought him was well deserved 
His tone has become softer and richer and he has gained 
in every way. He also played César Franck’s symphonik 
ariations and symphonic poem cailed “Les Djinns,” for 
piano and orchestra, and Paderewski's Polish fantasy. Da 


Motta is a musician of great intellect, one who always 


keeps within legitimate, logical bounds, and probably few 
pianists remain truer to the intentions of the composers 


‘Les Diinns.” by César Franck, is a weird, interesting 
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composition; the approach of the ghosts in the storm, the 
prayer and their disappearance are vividly depicted in 
tones. Da Motta gave a magnificent rendering of the diffi- 
cult piece, and his playing of the Paderewski Polish fan- 
tasy was also very brilliant. His success at the close was 
again enormous. 


Ernest Sharpe gave the last of his three song recitals 








Scene FROM 


Sidney Homer and Eleanor Everest Freer. Some of these 
songs were of little importance, but a number of them 
were very interesting and of real musical value. Charles 
Fonteyn Manney, a man whose name I had never heard 
before, is a composer of ideas and originality. Naturally 
the American composer, in setting to music texts like 
“Du bist wie eine Blume,” and “Nur wer die Sehnsucht 
kennt,” etc., labors at a great disadvantage with European 





“SALOME.” 


Destinn (Salome), Hoffmann (Jochanaan) 


in the theater hall of the Hochschule on Monday, when 
his program was made up entirely of songs by contem- 
porary American composers, consisting of songs by Geo. 
W. Chadwick, Edna R. Park, Edward MacDowell, Frank 
Lynes, Charles Fonteyn Manney, H. Clough-Leiter, Wil- 
liam Arms Fischer, Clayton ant Homer A. Norris, 
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audiences, because they contrast them with the songs of 
Schumann and Tschaikowsky, and comparisons here are 
fatal. There was much that was interesting and beau 
tiful on the program, and Mr. Sharpe deserves credit for 
giving us an evening of American song. He is the first 
singer to do this, I believe. He was in splendid form 


and his voice sounded magnificent. He was also thor- 
oughly en rapport with the spirit of the compositions 
His success was very pronounced. 

eS & 

Xaver Scharwenka’s three piano concertos were recently 
played in the hall of the Klindworth-Scharwenka Con 
servatory, the master himself being heard in the B flat 
minor, and his pupils, Martha Siebold and Frau Eubon 
Bossowa-Goldberg, in the C minor and C sharp minor re 
spectively. Scharwenka himself is seldom heard in Berlin, 
much too seldom, and his appearance was an event of im 


portance. He played his “chef d’ceuvre” with sovereign 
mastery, with exquisite tone, and with an amount of fire 
and abandon that proved electrifying. His success was 
immense. The two ladies also did excellent work and 


were loudly applauded 
= = 

Edgar Stillman Kelley’s piano quintet was played here 
for the first time in public, on Wednesday evening, by 
the chamber music organization of the Royal Orchestra at 
the Singakademie. I was unable to attend personally, but 
I am familiar with the work, having heard it at a private 
musical last winter, and I wrote about it at that time. It 
is written in Stillman Kelley’s best vein. The late Anton 
Dvorak saw it shortly before his death and spoke of it 
in glowing terms. The lento-sostenuto makes the best im- 
pression of all the four movements in point of invention, 
“Stimmung” and unity. “One feels at once that this move- 
ment is a result of a happy inspiration.” Thus does an 
eminent musician, who was present, write me He goes 
on to say, that the “scherzo, too, is very effective, although 
it was not so well played as it should have been to make 
it telling.” Another novelty was brought out at this con 
cert, a sonata for violin and piano, by Robert Hermann, 
of Leipsic; this work, however, suffered by being on the 
same program as the Stillman Kelley work, with which 
it could not for a moment be compared. The Kelley com 
position was loudly applauded, the slow movement in par 
ticular making a deep impression. 

eS & 

A program made up entirely of new compositions was 
given on Wednesday, at Mozart Hall, with the Mozart 
Orchestra, by Walter Meyrowitz, the young Polish com 
poser-conductor, who had the assistance of his wife, Frau 
Teify Meyrowitz, alto, a double vocal quartet, of which 
the members were: Aldanita Wolfskill, Eva Friedmann, 
Erna von Storch, Lisa Meyrowitz, Ludwig Schubert, Carl 
Weiss, Felix Lederer-Prina, and George P. Walker, and 
a mixed chorus. As there were so many conflicting mu 
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PRACTICAL MUSICIANSHIP. 


Among the great army of music students devoted to sing- 
ing, violin, piano, organ or teaching, there are compara- 
tively few who possess any skill in practical musicianship. 
Yet that ought to be the great desideratum in all serious 
music study. In the case of all arts, practice precedes 
theory. Perhaps this applies more strictly to music than 
to painting, sculpture or poetry. With regard to the piano 
or organ, for instance, one must first know the names of 
the keys, their arrangement into corresponding octaves, the 
notation signs applied to practical performance and other 
information of an arbitrary nature. This, however, cannot 
be called practical musicianship; theory must here enter 
and play its part. Whatever principles or formulas are 
deducible from the practice of music become theories, and 
these form the basis of expert practical musicianship. It 
is this quality, this accomplishment, which enables the true 
musician to read readily a prima vista, to memorize easily, 
to transpose, and to understand the design and structure 
of a high class composition. And yet this is the quality 
which students and young teachers generally do not pos- 
sess. They are compelled to spell every chord, as a child 
spells words, 

An educated person sees at a glance that certain com- 
binations of letters constitute certain words, and he is 
enabled, according to the trend of the poem or the sense 
of the text he is reading, to supply nearly all the articles 
of speech and to anticipate many adjectives, adverbs, nouns, 
pronouns and prepositions. 

The reading of music affords a parallel instance. The 
expert musician reads chords as harmonic units, thus, the 
triads pf G, D, A, B fiat, and so on; or the seventh chords 
in similar manner. The tyro spells the chords thus: F 
sharp, C, D, A, and even then usually is ignorant of the 
plain iact that these tones constitute the dominant seventh 
chord, founded upon D, and belong to the key of G. 

rhe elementary spelling process which too many students 
are compelled to use is like the reading by an ignorant per- 
son who proceeds thus: ‘T-h-e, the; c-u-r-f-e-w, curfew; 
t-o-ll-s, tolls; t-h-e, the; k-n-e-ll, knell; o-f, of; p-a-r-t- 
i-n-g, parting; d-a-y, day.” Such attempts are no worse 
nor more irritating than are the sorry efforts of the aver- 
age singer or player in reading new music at sight. 

The question now arises, Of what does practical musi- 
cianship consist? ln brief, the material of music must be 
known and its application understood. Scales, modes, chords, 
progressions, resolutions, melodic sequence and characteristic 
rhyt hms are ms are among the essential _features. So, when a 








composition is selected, we will already be familiar with 
the various elements which enter into its construction. 

The term practical musicianship has been the cause of 
some misapprehension, because the majority of persons 
believe that memorizing is a rote process, and they do not 
suspect that the magic words which unlock the doors to 
success are—Practical Musicianship. 

In order to maintain unity and coherency, good music 
must, of necessity, depend upon repetition by means of 
sequence in some of its forms. Hence, the method referred 
to explains and illustrates all forms of melodic and har- 
monic sequence. From a simple motive or model the stu- 
dent learns to create these various sequences, to play them 
ascending and descending in all keys with the right hand, 
the left, and both hands together. Harmonic sequences are 
treated similarly, and here the student must understand 
elementary harmony as applied to the keyboard. 

Also the repetition of rhythmic patterns enters into all 
music structure, and the principle at least is to be under- 
stood. 

The secret to success in rapid memorizing consists in re- 
producing, by means of melodic sequence and harmonic 
formulas, any given composition. To continue a motive 
or design in sequence form is comparatively a simple 
process if one be familiar with the principles governing 
melodic and harmonic sequence in diatonic or chromatic 
order. When one has thus succeeded in reproducing a 
period or more of music it becomes to an extent an indi- 
vidual possession, and remains securely in memory’s 
keeping. 

This method possesses another advantage. The melodic, 
harmonic, rhythmic and structural analysis which must be 
employed in this new method enable one to understand 
the music and to interpret it intelligibly. 

Analysis is, in fact, the most important branch of music 
study, because it comprehends and classifies every feature 
and detail of which classic and standard music is com- 
posed. This includes the various forms and the conditions 
which govern them; as, for instance, the ballad and song 
forms, the miscellaneous single forms, rondo, sonata, over- 
ture, symphony and other cyclical forms. To the memo- 
rizer and the performer a knowledge of these is indis- 
pensable. 

All manner of performance, especially upon piano or 
organ, is essentially practical so far as the act or operation 
may be considered. We know that technic embraces mus- 
cular training and command over the instrument, i. e., the 
adaptability of hands, feet and fingers to the mechanical 
genius of the instrument to be manipulated. This is the 


technical part of practical musicianship, and this it is which 
too often constitutes the sole aim of music instruction 
The basic principles and formulas of music and their direct 
application to artistic performance are“equally important 
and ought to rank higher than mere technical facility 

It is known that Beethoven, without hesitating, trans 
posed his G minor concerto to a chromatic step higher 
because the orchestra was that much above the piano 

It is known that Mendelssohn transposed etudes, and 
even Bach fugues, into any key that happened to be named. 
and that Liszt performed at first sight a concerto in manu 
script, and this with accompaniment of orchestra! 

Eugen d’Albert, when a student with Liszt at Weimar, 
was directed to learn the solo part of a piano concerto, 
understanding that when he had done so the master would 
accompany him on another piano, reading, as was his wont, 
from the full orchestral score. But when the boy pre- 
sented himself, Liszt remarked, whimsically, that he would 
play the solo, and gave the young d’Albert the orchestral 
partitur. Nothing abashed by this surprising request, the 
lad read from the full score and succeeded in making an 
acceptable accompaniment, while the master disported him- 
self with the solo part! 

Saint-Saéns used to amuse himself by performing still 
more difficult feats, and all these instances are illustrations 
of the immense advantages to be derived from practical 
musicianship. 

Theory alone, or technic alone, could never accomplish 


even the simplest of these recorded exploits. It is practi- 
cal application, or utility in employing means to an end 
that enables an accémplished musician to read at sight, 
transpose, memorize, accompany and perform music suc 
cessfully A. J. Goopricnu 
Jennie Norelli is back in her Portland house after an 
other year full of triumphs abroad. Inquiries are numer 


ous and insistent as to her appearance in concert here, but 
as yet no announcements have been made. She will remain 
with her family until after the holidays 
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CONCERTS IN BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Bramincuam, Ala, December 22, 1906 

Frieda Siemens, pianist, and Christine Giles, violinist 
and soprano, gave a concert recently under the auspices 
of the Birmingham Conservatory of Music. Their pro- 
gram was made up of favorite numbers from the works of 
Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Cushmann, Chopin, Liszt, Pol- 
dini, Ribandi and Coleridge-Taylor 

eS & 

Laura Jackson Davids, was the accompanist at the re 
cital given some weeks ago, by Madame Mullins, con 
tralto, and Lucy Frazin, elocutionist, at the Pollock 
Stephens Institute 

eS & 

Large congregations are attracted to the monthly organ 
recitals at St. Mary’s-on-the-Highlands, under the direction 
of Dr. Bradley 

= & 

Some of the best singers available were heard at a spe 
cial service of song, at the Eleventh Avenue Methodist 
Church, under the direction of A. E. Lewis. Mrs. Davids 
assisted at the organ. 

ee & 

Adolf Dahm-Petersen, who returned some time ago from 
a visit to his old home in Norway, has resumed his vocal 
classes 

eS & 

Bessie Cunningham, a talented soprano, of Birmingham, 
has gone to New Orleans to study with Henry Russell 
during the winter. 

eS & 

Clarence Klenck, who formerly lived here, has returned 
to Birmingham, to take up his work of teaching violin and 
‘cello, at the Birmingham Conservatory of Music. He 
plays both instruments skilfully 


Bispham as “‘ The Vicar of WaKkefield." 

David Bispham is winning new laurels abroad in the 
delightful role of the Vicar, in Liza Lehmann’s opera, 
“The Vicar of Wakefield.” In a previous number Tue 
Musicat Courier published notices from the London and 
Manchester papers. Today opinions of the press in New- 
castle are added: 

There can be only one verdict ahout “The Vicar of Wakefield,” 
the overa which is being produced at the Theater Royal this week 
by David Bispham and his company. It is called “light, romantic 
opera,” and it is unfashionable enough to justify its title, for whilst 
in the best sense of the word it is light.opera, it also tells a pretty, 


connected and romantic story Laurence Houseman is responsible 


for the lyrics, which are not dragged in with that inconsequence 
which is now almost regarded as usual and invitable, and in con 
sequence we have a really effective play, which, wedded to a great 
deal of bright music, makes an entertainment wholly charming. 
Liza Lehmann has given some of her best work to “The Vicar of 
Wakefield”; there is a striking appropriateness about it all; it is 
always in the vein, and there is, too, some distinctly clever and 
ingenious orchestration, notably in the really humorous setting of 
the old and familiar tragedy of the Mad Dog. There are intro- 
duced also some of the sweet old songs which serve to aid immensely 
in making “The Vicar of Wakefield” a thoroughly entrancing en 
tertainment. 

It does not necessarily follow in things theatrical that a strong 
cast means a fine performance. In this case, however, Mr. Bisp 
ham has not merely obtained a combination of singers and players 
which is remarkable for the reputations of the individuals who com 
pose it; he has chosen his people with an immense discrimination 
which finds a gratifying reflection in the excellence of the perform 
ance There is not a member of the company who is not perfectly 
fitted with a part, and there are such a number of opportunitics 
afforded cach of them that there is never even a suspicion of 
monotony Mr. Bispham's Vicar is a capital conception, and he 
sings with that taste and power which has won him an enviable 
position amongst the most prominent vocalists of the day The 
chorus ig strong and well trained, and the mounting is so completely 
artistic as to merit the applause which it frequently obtained 
Newcastle Daily Chronicle 


Seme people would no doubt be disappointed, and quite honestly 
with the new light, romantic opera, “The Vicar of Wakefield 
But those who feel surfeited, as many playgocers are, with modern 
A happy 
relief to topical comedians and ragtime melodies is this poctic, 


musical plays and comedies, will welcome it with delight 


coherent story, based on Goldsmith's famous novel, and set in music 
of ineffable charm. The dainty pictures it gives of Dr. Primrose's 
family—the large hearted old Christian minister—have a wholesome 
breath of the country about them which no evil intruders can de 
spoil. There are shady characters in the play—the snakelike Jenkin 
son and his creatures. Yet all the other characters are picturesque 
lovable folks, whom one takes to the heart readily 

The opera abounds with exquisite numbers, which beautifully 
illustrate and preserve its romantic pastoral atmosphere. And 
whilst the composer has given of her best original work, there has 
been judiciously woven into the opera snatches of such old English 
favorites as “Drink To Me Only With Thine Eyes” and “Come, 
Lads and Lasses.” These proved very popular last night. Indeed 
encores were frequent; a fine sextet at the conclusion of the first 
act was Coubly honored, and the principals had many calls to 
acknowledge in the intervass. 

David Bispham has allied with him im the presentation of the 
opera an admirable company Mr. Bispham is the Dr. Prim 
rose, and his singing in that part is worthy of his great reputation 
as an accomplished vocalist All round the support is excellent 
The staging of the piece is in keeping with its other good points 
The glimpse of sweet country to be seen from the Vicar’s garden 
the cornfield—with real sheaves and reapers wielding real sickles 
and the cozy winter aspect of the Vicar’s cottage, are stage pictures 
the equal of which one does not often see. “The Vicar of Wake 
field” is, in all respects, a thoroughly charming light opera New 
castle Mail 
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“The Vicar” has been turned into “a light, romantic opera” 
to give the official description, which, by the way, is quite appro 
priate. Whether considered from the dramatic, the musical or the 
scenic point of view, it is both artistic and entertaining. Madame 
Lehmann’s music is delightfully melodious and appropriate through 
out. David Bispham gives a sympathetic, genial and dignified inter 
pretation of the Vicar’s part and last night his fine voice was heard 
to much edvantage. In the way of scenery we have seen nothing 
finer for a long time, each set being a triumph of scenic art. “The 
Vicar of Wakefield” in its new form is entertainment well worthy 
of acquaintance—sweet, wholesome, refined. —Newcastle Journal 


MUSICAL MONTREAL. 


MonrTReat December 5. soot 
Antomette Coté, soprano, made her first appearance m 
a concert of her own in the Karn Hall on Thursday even 


g last. She was assisted by Mrs. Des Marais, contralto 
Joseph Saucier, baritone, and Albert Chamberland, violin 


ist. The program follows 


Air des Clochettes de Lakme Delibes 
M ( r 
Ballade et Polona Vieuxtemps 
Mr. Chamberland 
Stances de Saph Gounod 
Mr des Mara 
Sarasate 


Zigeunerweise 
Mr. Chamberland 
Charpenticr 


Air de Louise 


Duet fron Paghacc Leoncaval! 


Miss Cot und =Mr ‘ er 
Miss Cote possesses a pure flex prano voice of 
considerable range wh he uses with skill and intelli 


in the air from “Lakme wa 


gence. Her florid passag: 


indeed praiseworthy, a: after “ observed applause 
had to respond to a neore And her delivery of the 
air from “Louise” was likewise most dignified, and aiso 


had to give an encore Mr. Chamberland performed the 
“Ballade et Polonaise with dash and abandon, and in 


displayed sympathy and artistic feel 


“Zigeunerweisen” he 
respond to an en 
Miss Cote 


was accompanied by Miss Hardy and Mr. Chamberland ac 


ing. Each time he appeared he had to 


' . 
aucience 


core Mrs. Des Marais picased the 


companied by his ister Th hall wa comfortably filled 
eS €& 

Ellen Ballon, the w ler child pianist, will give a fare 

well piar recital in the Royal Victoria College on the 


will go to New York t 
liarry B. Coun 


27th inst After the recital Eller 


tudy under Joseffy 
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RECORD OF THE PAST 


WEEK IN NEW YORK. 


Wednesday afternoon, December 19, “Madam Butterfly” 
(in English), Garden Theater. 

Wednesday evening, December 19, “Madam Butterfly” (in 
English), Garden Theater. 


Wednesday evening, December 19, “Aida” (in Italian), 
Manhattan Opera House. 
Wednesday evening, December 19, “Lohengrin” (in Ger- 


man), Metropolitan Opera House, 

Wednesday evening, December 19, concert by the Williams 
College Glee Club, Waldorf-Astoria. 

Wednesday evening, December 19, second performance of 
the “Magic Flute,” under the auspices of the Allied 
Arts Association, Association Hall, Brooklyn. 


Thursday evening, December 20, concert by the Russian 


Symphony Orchestra, assisted by Scriabine, pianist 
(debut), Carnegie Hall. 
Thursday evening, December 20, concert by the Olive 


Mendelssohn Hall. 
December 20, concert by the Kueisel 
Asso- 


Mead Quartet, 
Thursday evening, 
Quartet, assisted by Mary Wood Chase, pianist, 

Brooklyn. 

Thursday evening, December 20, “Madam Butterfly” (in 
English), Garden Theater. 

Friday afternoon, December 21, public 
New York Philharmonic Society, 
conductor; Alois 
Hall 


Friday 


ciation Hall, 


rehearsal by the 
Wassily Safonoff, 
soloist; Carnegie 


Jurgstaller, tenor, 


evening, December 21, “Madam Butterfly” (in 


English), Garden Theater. 
Friday evening, December 21, 
hattan Opera House. 
Friday evening, December 21, 
politan Opera House. 
Saturday afternoon, December 22, last matinée of 
Butterfly,” Garden Theater. 

Saturday afternoon, 
“The Children’s Crusade,” 
Society, Carnegie Hall. 


“Lucia” (in Italian), Man- 


“Aida” (in Italian), Metro- 


“Madam 


December 22, second performance of 
by the New York Oratorio 


Saturday afternoon, December 22, “Carmen” (in French), 


Manhattan Opera House 
afternoon, December 22, “La Damnation de 


(in. French), Metropolitan Opera House. 


Saturday 
Faust” 

Saturday evening, December 
“Madam Butterfly,” Theater. 

December 22, “Faust” (in 
{popular prices), Manhattan Opera House. 

Saturday evening, December 22, “Lucia” (in Italian), 
(at popular prices), Metropolitan Opera House. 


22, last performance of 
Garden 


Saturday evening, French), 


special performance of 
conductor, Car- 


Sunday afternoon, December 23, 
“The Messiah,” Tali Morgan, 
negie Hail. 


Fsen 


Sunday evening, December 23, concert by Anna Hellstrom, 
Carnegie Hall. 

Sunday evening, December 23, operatic concert, Manhattan 
Opera House. 

Sunday evening, December 23, operatic concert, 
politan Opera House. 

Monday evening, December 24, 
English), Garden Theater. 

Monday evening, December 24, 
hattan Opera House. 

Monday evening, December 24, 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

Tuesday evening, December 25, Saint-Saéns farewell con- 
cert, Metropolitan Opera House. 

Tuesday evening, December 25, special performance of 
“Aida” (in Italian), Manhattan Opera House. 
Tuesday evening, December 25, “The Student King,” 

den Theater. 


Metro- 
“The Student King” (in 
“Lucia” 


(in Italian), Man- 


“Fedora” (in Italian), 


Gar- 





THOUSANDS HEAR EDDY, ORGAN VIRTUOSO. 


Clarence Eddy, the organ virtuoso, played at Brock- 
ville, Ont., on December 3, and at Hancock, Mich., Decem- 
ber 7, before large audiences. On December 17 and 18 
he played at concerts in the Congregational Church at 
Calgary, in the Province of Alberta, B. A. On December 
23 Mr. Eddy closed his present tour at the Convention 
Hall, in Buffalo, under the auspices of the City of Buf- 
falo. He returned to New York on Christmas Eve. The 
following notices are from the Brockville and Hancock 
papers: 

The Recorder is not much on minors or majors, andantes or 
allegros, marches or minuets, fortes or pianissimos, but it knows 
when an artist brings out music that makes even an ordinary indi- 
vidual sit up and listen. Clarence Eddy is certainly a complete 
master of the king of mstruments, the pipe organ, and his every 
number last night was a rich treat in itself. All the force and 
power of the magnificent organ in Wall Street Church were dis 
played one moment, while the next the sweetness of tone hidden 
away in the organ loft was wafted to the ear, and as it slowly 
receded to the vanishing point, one involuntarily arose from his seat 
in order that he might hear the last faint sound of sweetness as it 
faded away in the distance. It was a masterly performance by a 
princely artist.—Brockville, Ontario, Recorder, December 4, 1906 


The organ recital given last evening by Clarence Eddy, the world 
renowned organist, at the Wall Street Methodist Church was at 
tended by a large congregation of Brockville’s lovers of music, and 
all who were there were delighted with the rare musical treat at 
which they were entertained The magnificent new organ recently 
installed in the Wall Street Church made an instrument fitted for 
the purpose of giving expression to the musical ability and genius 
of the master who presided at it last evening 

From the opening number of the program to the end there was 
no break of the flow of harmony that continued for two hours with 
innumerable variations of tone and pathos. In all the selections 
none but the works of the world’s greatest musicians were es 
sayed and in all the organist made his hearers feel that his inter 
pretations bore the meaning of their authors. In the lower tones 


the work of Mr. Eddy was marvelously sweet, and again and agair 


the great organ seemed to be veritably endowed with the gift of 
human speech sc perfect were its intonations. The entertainment 
was one which by all who were fortunate enough to be there would 
gladly be welcomed again.—Br: ockvill e Times 


The organ recital at the Congre ational Church last evening at 
tracted musicians from all quarters of Houghton County and the 
performance of Clarence Eddy on the new instrument demonstrated 
its possibilities in all shades of beauty The organ is one of the 
latest designs by the Hook-Hastings Company of Boston 


radiating keyboard having a 


It has a 
compass of 61 notes and a concave 
compass of 30 notes. It is not a particularly heavy organ, but in 
purity and sweetness of tone it is of rare excellence. It is an 
instrument admirably adapted for church work and is of course 
designed to makeimpressive the music of the choir and 
soloist rather than to thunder in majesty or triumph under the 
hands of such an artist as Clarence Eddy. The recital 
was a revelation and the magic of the melody transported the audi 
ence to the realm of the sublime. 

The congregation of the Congregational Church is to be con 


gratulated on the successful opening concert and the fine audience 


which it attracted, as well as upon its splendid new organ. It was 
an undertaking of no small enterprise to bring to the copper coun 
try a musician of Mr. Eddy’s prominence His triumphs 





don, Rome and Paris, as well as in the metropolitan centers of 
America, entitle him to rank as an organist among the great masters 
of the world. His splendid technical resources and comprehensive 
art illumined to the fullest possibility the notable progrem which he 
rendered last evening at the Hancock Congregational Church 


Hancock Evening Journal, December 8 





Katharine Goodson’s Playing. 

Miss Goodson, the eminent young pianist, who will make 
her first appearance in America at the Boston Symphony 
18-19, had crowded audiences for her 
London. The fol 


concerts on January 
last two recitals at the Aeolian Hall, 
lowing appreciation is from the pen of Mrs. Humphry, the 
well known of Truth 
“The power of music is threefold: 
to the heart, and to some deep corner where 
noblest aspirations and our best emotions. But to make this 
threefold appeal, it must be interpreted by an artist who 
has mastered technic till it can be forgotten; 
must know his words before he can put soul into his act 
too often the artist is more 


“Madge,” 
it appeals to the mind, 
we keep our 


as an actor 


ing. Such musicians are rare; 
intent on showing off the execution than on interpreting 
Aeolian Hall, last Thursday, rang with 
who does not disdain to 


the music. The 
plaudits of Katharine Goodson, 
be simple, because she loves music. She played the whole 


of Schumann’s delightful “Kinderscenen,” and then a couple 
of the novelettes. She also gave Beethoven’s ‘Les Adieux 
sonata, and three waltzes, a study, 
The technical difficulties in these compositions she did not 


mut the 


and a scherzo by Chopin 


appear to notice; through them all the piano gave « 
clear call of the true spirit of the music. For one of her 
encores, Miss Goodson played a great many butterflies in 
a sunny garden with a shadow in one corner 
later it occurred to her dispersed audience that it 
as though at least six skillful delicate hands must be on the 
keyboard te produce the effect. The 


Some hours 


sounded 


evening was one of 


the rarest pleasure.” 
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byterian Church. The program was devoted to old Eng The Busch Pianists’ Club holds its next meeting tomor 
. ? 
Kansas Crty, December 14, 1906 lish, Irish and Scotch songs row aifterno with Mrs. (¢ Buscl 
» - ee et ae 
The Hartmann concert last Saturday night was a great es = = 
oo ' neve hte, ’ t | ~< wnorre eve ‘ 
success. There was a very large and enthusiastic audience, E. Geneve Lichtenwalter, pianist, leaves tomorrow e pupils of Mary S , . in the Athe 
" . : - . me - hree e « = » ere sh " 
which included practically all the well known musical peo- ‘8 ‘or a three week tay m New York City, where s! " rooms t Sa lay afternoon, assisted by Mrs. M 
1 ] neet sist { > i erore hie er nis » 
ple, and the enthusiasm of his reception was so pronounced Wl meet her sister, Mrs. S. L. Riggs, wh cturning §=E. Ros ntralt 
that Mr. Hartmann entered into the spirit of the occasion [rom an extended trip abroad SS! Se 
. nt es 2: a 
and was very free with his encores. After playing “An <= < Phe | cou Arti Brad recital 
” . ‘ Ia! ont . — . hae a i« sat pu] c ra ey wave i ecita 
Indian Legend,” by Carl Busch, there was a storm of ap Helen James, soprano, pupil of Jennie Schultz, h ; 2 " Frid f 
. , ted . ; } evr aT bh } } s “ I { roday atter 
plause, and Mr. Hartmann stepped to the front of the stage cepted the position in the synagogue which has been va ‘ “ 
: . } ‘ cae Cn dae Re ‘ . . ) Misemer, sopra 
and motioned for Mr. Busch to come forward, and when y Katherine Cordell, who is soon © marrn = —_ 
2 ed _ 1 ‘- ve 
they clasped hands in a mutual congratulation upon the = 
reception of the composition the applause became deafen Mrs. J. Otis Huff, contralto, who s returned ftror i en partment of the Athena 1 gave a lec 
ing tudy trip abroad, has opened studio m her apart ts ture-t t y alter \\ 1 Wagner program 
Gt ee 905 Benton Boulevard Mrs. Huff will devot part i terpr y M ] é Reckord, Waelsworth Hurd, 
The Schubert Club's concert last week, with Francis er ume to concert work Casebolt, Rose, S 1] tt F. A. PARKER 
Re x 
Rogers as soloist, was a treat, and musical people in the = ve 
uitienee exnreceed the h hat th ork of the club On January 29 there w be a musi rogram ei aii de 
audience expressed | belief that the work of the clu d bs | H. L. Case Pupils’ Musical. 
was much better than at the first concert of the series, the Westport Avenue Presbyterian Church, under tl 
. . 2 . . r tics 7 he \ 
The reception accorded Mr. Rogers was a hearty one, and ™ no! bacl inere W \ . vox . violn 
Gustav Schoettle, the director of the club, 1s again deserv voices, and fhe program w ‘ . : y a 100R, 
. i ' ' , ' ' rincipal num } Ly 7 ‘ ) I t t 247 Weet ft, vhth stree 
ing the thanks of the musical people for the opportunity O¢, the principal number being May s “Mass G = t Pitty-eighth street 
+ to } : he third “ert eS = ihe program was as f “ 
thus afforded them t& ar good musi The third concert 
ns : : 4 : ; n r " ‘ sont pD ) { Mrs t 
of the series will be on February 1, and Mme. Shotwell Lihan ¢ mw | : . W. G, Haw Duet, W Nig a cin 
Piper will be the soloist has accepted a position im the vocal department of the Uni M \ 
ee €& versity o! Middle Tennesse« > ~ F ‘ Tosti 
at iat 
, ; , S= «& 
The local committee in aid of the national fund for : . 
. ; , , , , luesday evening lecember 18, the Sp e B 
Edward MacDowell met last week and orga ed by elect . . 
P " College will ce r ts anniver t ¥Y giving at ica , rr y 
ing Mrs. W. T. Johnson as president; Emily Standeford, , oe , , Zing 
, program im the auditorium of the business « ewe, the i hi 
secretary, and Ida Simmons, treasurer. An appeal for sub- ' — : 
— ? . , eee eres , " in al progra cing I | Mav Mcb I ¥ ‘ ny 
scriptions was issued, and contributions are to be sent to | we m8 , : ( ( 
. ' ee , osepn arrell, basso-cantants nd Bert Boriwht, v 
the “MacDowell Fund First National Bank, this city Josep : ' ‘ La losti 
: , nist 
Arrangements were also made for a concert, the entire eae 
7 } fe | . n a | ‘ v~— v= ‘ _ 
proceeds of which are to go to the fund, soon after Christ a ; 
mas, and some of the best artists in the city will be on ; Alein will give a a Vacca 
he f vote rectly after the first of the y nd w lave t : ’ 
the progra 
a Ce sistance | Tohn B er, tirst v l 5 K ei s¢ d 1 . . . 
<— — 
. ; 1 W Sche aus, V d (4 Stubenra 
On December 12, Gertrude Concan: gave the first of liet wt cheact 
a series of three composers’ concerts, assisted by Mr. and St ee H taal 
~ eS 
Mrs. / 3uch and Lynette Ford Hillyard. The program ' - I 
Mrs. A oon a 7 - “ S, 6 Frederick Wallis, baritone, and Emma DeArman. ist Ay 7 ; , 
was devoted to Chopin music. The second of the series : ; 
; =n ; gave the informal program at the Monday night meeting k ' ae 
q uary 0. am ll b voted to the orks . 
will be given Jar ani 1 w e devor work f the Fine Arts Club this week ' ae 
of Schubert and Liszt, while the third will be on February Se The Pipes of } Slees 
¢ — 
, 
2 ill cove resentative compositions by Schumann ; . 
6, and will cover rep ati oo i chu W_ B. Waits. tenor, from Chicago. has locate Kansa - 
re + City. and has the studio at 520 University B np ' 
Callie Clark, soprano, was the soloist for the Sunday Wedn, ys and Saturdays \ . Kr Ries 
concert of the Wylie String Quartet last Sunday CE eee H 
St Re - , Gounod 
= ~ \lfred Hubach, pianist, will give a pug recital at 
Herman Springer, baritone, gave a lecture-recital Ds residence on January 3. Mr. Hubach is preparing to give oad 
cember 12, in Holton, Kan., under the auspices of the Pres 1 recital, himself, in the very carly spring ‘ 
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FUTURE MUSICAL EVENTS IN NEW YORK. 


Every evening and Wednesday and Saturday matinees, 
until further notice, “The Student King,” Garden 
Cheater. 

Wednesday afternoon, December 26, annual performance of 
“The Messiah,” New York Oratorio Society, Carnegie 
Hall. 

Wednesday evening, December 26, grand opera, Manhat- 
tan Opera House. 

Wednesday evening, December 26, grand opera, Metropoli- 
tan Opera House. 

lhursday evening, December 27, second performance of 
The Messiah,” New York Oratorio Society, Carnegie 
Hall. 

lhursday morning, December 27, last Bagby musicale, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

[Thursday evening, December 27, concert by the People’s 
Symphony Society, Franz X. Arens conductor, Cooper 
Union Hall. 

Friday evening, December 28, People’s Symphony con- 
cert, Franz X. Arens conductor, Carnegie Hall. 

Friday evening, December 28, grand opera at the Manhat- 
tan Opera House. 

Friday evening, December 28, grand opera at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. 

Saturday afternoon, December 29, grand opera matinee, 
Manhattan Opera House. 

Saturday afternoon, December 29, grand opera matinee, 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

Saturday evening, December 29, grand opera (at popular 
prices), Manhattan Opera House. 

Saturday evening, December 29, grand opera (at popular 
prices), Metropolitan Opera House. 

Saturday evening, December 29, special concert, with 
Madame Nordica and other singers, Twenty-third 
Regiment Armory, Brooklyn. 

Saturday evening, December 29, concert of the New York 
Symphony Society, Walter Damrosch conductor, Car- 
negie Hall 

Sunday afternoon, December 30, matinee concert of the 
New York Symphony Society, Walter Damrosch con- 
ductor, Carnegie Hall. 

Sunday evening, December 30, operatic concert, Manhattan 
Opera House 

Sunday evening, December 30, operatic concert, Metropoli- 
tan Opera House. 

Monday evening, December 31, grand opera Manhattan 
Opera House. 

Monday evening, December 31, grand opera, Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

Cuesday afternoon, January 1 (1907), Lhévinne piano re- 
cital, Carnegie Hall 

Wednesday evening, January 2, grand opera, Manhattan 
Opera House. 


Wednesday evening, January 2, grand opera, Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

Thursday evening, January 3, special orchestral concert, 
Mendelssohn Hall. 

Friday afternoon, January 5, New York Philharmonic 
public rehearsal, Carnegie Hall. 

Friday evening, January 5, grand opera, Manhattan Opera 
House. 

Friday evening, January 5, grand opera, Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

Saturday afternoon, January 6, grand opera matinee, Man- 
hattan Opera House. 

Saturday afternoon, January 6, grand opera matinee, Met- 
ropolitan Opera House. 

Saturday evening, January 5, concert by the New York 
Philharmonic, Carnegie Hall. 

Saturday evening, January 5, grand opera (popular prices), 
Manhattan Opera House. 

Saturday evening, January 5, grand opera (popular prices), 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

Sunday evening, January 6, operatic concert, Manhattan 
Opera House. 

Sunday evening, January 6, operatic concert, Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

Monday evening, January 7, grand opera, Manhattan Op- 
era House. 

Monday evening, January 7, grand opera, Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

Tuesday evening, January 8, Madame Nordica’s concert, 
assisted by the New York Philharmonic, Wassily Saf 
onoff conductor, Carnegie Hall. 

luesday evening, January 8, Kneisel Quartet concert, Men 
delssohn Hall. 

Wednesday afternoon, January 9, lecture-recital on “Sa 
lome,” Mendelssohn Hall. 

Wednesday evening, January 9, grand opera, Manhattan 
Opera House. 

Wednesday evening, January 9, grand opera, Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

Wednesday evening, January 9, concert by the Flonzalay 
Quartet, Mendelssohn Hall 

Thursday afternoon, January 10, recital by Herbert Wither 
spoon, Mendelssohn Hall. 

Thursday evening, January 10, concert by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Carnegie Hall. 

Friday afternoon, January 11, concert by the Boston Sym- 
phony Quartet, Mendelssohn Hall. 

Friday afternoon, January 11, grand opera, Manhattan 
Opera House. 

Friday evening, January 11, grand opera, Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

Friday evening, January 11, concert by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Baptist Temple, Brooklyn 


Saturday afternoon, January 12, matinee by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Carnegie Hall 

Saturday afternoon, January 12, grand opera matinee 
Manhattan Opera House. 

Saturday afternoon, January 12, grand opera matinee, 
Metropolitan Opera House 

Saturday evening, January 12, grand opera (popular 
prices), Manhattan Opera House. — 

Saturday evening, January 12, grand opera (popular 
prices), Metropolitan Opera House 

Sunday evening, January 13, concert by the New York 
Liederkranz, Arthur Claassen conductor, Liederkranz 
Club House. 

Sunday evening, January 13, operatic concert, Manhattan 
Opera House. 

Sunday evening, January 13, operatic concert, Metropoli 
tan Opera House 

Monday evening, January 14, grand opera, Manhattan 
Opera House. 

Monday evening, January 14, grand opera, Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

Tuesday evening, January 15, concert by the Adele Mar 
gulies Trico, Mendelssohn Hall. 

Wednesday evening, January 16, concert by the Kalten 
born Quartet, Mendelssohn Hall. 

Wednesday evening, January 16, grand opera, Manhattan 
Opera House. 

Wednesday evening, January 16, grand opera, Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

Thursday evening, January 17, concert by the Olive Mead 
Quartet, Mendelssohn Hall. 

Thursday morning, January 17, musicale of the Haarlem 
Philharmonic Society, Waldorf-Astoria 

Thursday evening, January 17, concert by the Olive Mead 
Quartet, Mendelssohn Hall. 

Thursday evening, January 17, concert by the Russian 
Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall 

Friday evening, January 18, grand opera, Manhattan Op 
era House. 

Friday evening, January 18, grand opera, Metropolitar 
Opera House. 

Saturday afternoon, January 19, Young People’s Sym 
phony concert, Carnegie Hall 

Saturday afternoon, January 19, grand opera matinee, 
Manhattan Opera House 

Saturday afternoon, January 19, grand opera matinee, 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

Saturday evening, January 19, concert by the New York 
Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall. 

Saturday evening, January 19, grand opera — (popular 
prices), Manhattan Opera House 

Saturday evening, January 19, grand opera 
prices), Metropolitan Opera House 

Sunday afternoon, January 20, matinee by the New Yorh 
Symphony Orchestra, Carnegie Hall 


(popular 
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Breathing and Voice Production > | 
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Sunday evening, January 20, operatic concert, Manhattan 
Opera House 

Sunday evening, January 20, operatic concert, Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

Monday evening, 
Opera House 

Monday evening, January 21, grand opera, Metropolitan 
Opera House 

Wednesday evening January 23, concert by the Scottish 
Society of New York, Mendelssohn Hall 

Wednesday evening, January 23, grand opera, Manhattan 
Opera House 

Wednesday evening, January 23, grand opera, Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

rhursday evening, January 24, concert by the St. Cecilia 
Society, Mendelssohn Hall 

Thursday 
Quartet, Cooper Union Hall 


January 21, grand opera, Manhattan 


evening, January 24, concert by the Marum 
g. J 4 ) 


Thursday evening, January 24, concert by the Kneisel 
Quartet, Association Hall, Brooklyn 

Friday afternoon, January 25, public rehearsal by the New 
York Philharmonic Society, Carnegie Hall. 

Friday evening, January 25, grand opera, Manhattan Opera 
House. 
Friday evening, January 25, grand opera, Metropolitan 

Opera House 
Saturday afternoon, January 26, recital by Fannie Bloom 
field-Zeisler, Carnegie Hall 
Saturday afternoon, January 26, grand opera matinee 
Manhattan Opera House 
grand opera matinee, 


Saturday afternoon, January 26 


Metropolitan Opera House. 
Saturday evening, January 26, concert by the New York 
Philharmonic Society, Carnegie Hall 
Saturday afternoon, January 26, concert by the University 
Glee Club, Carnegie Lyceum 
evening grand (popular 
Manhattan Opera House 


Saturday January 26 opera 


prices) 


Saturday evening, January 26, grand opera, (popular 


Metropolitan Opera Hous 


STEINWAY 


prices) 





TALES FROM GRAND OPERA. 
Lucrezia Borgia. 
Lucrezia Borgia was a lady who had for second husband 
a Spanish duke, of strongly jealous tendencies, which, it 
seems, he had no good reason to lose. For some cause not 
evident she had hidden, before her 
some fisher folk in Italy, a son by the previous marriage 


wedding and with 


Drawn by that strong mother love, which some women 
seem to possess who do not care particularly for their 
husbands, she sometimes went in disguise to visit this 
child. 


all unconscious of his parentage. The 


He, by the way, grew to be a splendid youth, and 
husband, discov 
ering in some manner this strange little visit habit of his 
spouse, and not daring to arouse openly a lady of her 
rather mettlesome temper, determined to watch and wait 
his opportunity, a safe one, to do something 
The boy was drawn toward the mysterious lady whe 
visited him, but getting wind of a rumor (by no means 


a secret in the country) of her peculiar reputation, ven 


tured up to her castle gate to tear from n boy chiva 
rous fashion, her unworthy shield and namx rhe hu 
band, seeing the boy and his own opportunity at the same 
time, had the lad cast into prison and hastened to tell the 
lady what he had felt called upon to do to avenge the 
insult paid to her most noble sign. Enraged at the news 


he ordered that the youngster be poisoned and by her 


own hand One must imagine her horror seeing | 
son brought before the poison cup 

Never lacking in excuses to do what s t red 
she formed an opportunity to offer him an a 
while administering it, warned him to fly for | 
never venture near that place again on any pretex He 
did not delay in following this advice, but had t 
ceeded far before, he fell in with two ott 1 boy 
who, like himself, were chivalrously determin tl 
neighborhood of the virag« They later, like } f 1 
themselves cast into dungeons on sentence of deat! Ar 

with then The final dose was administered im larg 
casur { th thre When for the second tin the roy 
nothe or 1 before her the boy ! magine 

ind uy . he . ¢ a, } 
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15 
second time the antidote. This he refused to touch unless 
the same were politely passed around to the other boys 
She refusing this, he spunkily attempted to kill her on 
the spot, when she hastily confided to him the tender rela- 
The cup had been too 
“without recognition,” he fell at her 


tionship they bore to each other 
large, however, and 
feet, quite dead. Strange to relate, this curious woman 
who indeed must have loved her offspring, too fell dead 
and across the boy's body Thus ended her unblissful 


arecr 


Friend Fritz. 


Friend Fritz was a rich bachelor landlord, who, at forty 
ears of age, had renounced all idea of ever marrying 
On that birthday, he gave a handsome sum of moncy as 
arriage portion t me poor young folks, who he learned 
were in pursuit of the happiness which Fate seemed to 
“ ‘ ums And he further invited them 

all to a grand birthday party 
At the party of rse he was twitted and joked in all 
rts of ways upon the biect of marriage, all of which 
he took im th vable manner which made him the 
friend” of a One tenant went so far as to bet him 
a vineyard that before the me time next year he would 

ngaged, if not marri The bet was taken 
\ tten ipper wher 1! t unconscious ol her 
esence Fat its 1 { ely by By the side of Friend 
Frit t birthday party ut a very young, very pretty 
l ry t est little daughter of another of the tenants 
All uncons« isly he fell in love with this little girl and 
he with hi ( the weetest and most delightful of all 
f falling in love Some exquisite pastoral love 
dicating this wholly unconscious but sure and 
growth of \ for the basis of the play As 
phesied ven before the next birthday, or on it, the 
! took as w l pretty partner of the year before 
S e tenant got his vineyard and the bachelor his bride 
Susel w the name of the girl and upon her the wager 
ttled The way in which the bachelor was mad 
t takably t the rue state f his feel ngs tor 
he n at sl ‘ engaged to i 
the x | n THOMA 
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Avexanorne GUILMANT 


TO ORGANISTS IN AMERICA 


M. Alexandre Guilmant begs to announce that he is prepared to 
receive orders by maid for the only original edition of his Compo- 
sitions, with the registration indicated in English. 

The demand fo: the Original edition warrants an exceptional re- 
duction in price, making it possible to offer the same at a figure 
within the reach of all Organists and Students of the organ in the 
United States and Canada 

Each piece is marked net, and includes the postage and pro 
fessional discount 

All orders should be addressed to M. Alexandre Guilmant, :o, 
Chemin de la Station, Meudon (France) accompanied with a rostst 
onpern for the prive marked on the Catalogue. 

All orders will receive immediate attention. 


THE SEVCIK VIOLIN METHOD) 
THRE METHOD THAT TEACHES 


WILLIAM VY. WIGHT, 3% years with Prof. Sevcik, and highly 
recommended by him, will take « limited number of pupils. Write 
fer particulars to 





WILLIAM V. WIGHT 


Room 812%, 160 Fifth Avenue NEW YORE 








J. VAN BROEKHOVEN 


VOICE CULTURE 

148 West 47th Street, New York City i 
AUTHOR OF THE VAN BROEKHOVEN NEW VOCAL METHOD 
} 


Based on his discovery of the Fametio ef the Vocal 
Organs. Obtains the greatest extension of vocal range, greatest 
volume and ease of tone production. No experimenti mg 
and lasting results. Teacher's course. Illustrated campait dem 
onstrative lectures, with mechanica! illustrations. 
» Riemann, of Leipzig, says: “J. Van Brockhoven’s 
work on the Tone Functions of the Vocal 
se is striking and new. It is a noteworthy progress in the 
formation of the vocal registers.” 
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A Plea for English Opera. 
New Yor«, December 20, 1906. 
To The Musical Courier: 

The immense success of Puccini’s “Madam Butterfly,’ 
now being sung at the Garden Theater, New York City, 
submits for very serious consideration the question of the 
establishment of English. opera in this country on a firm 
foundation. It is a question which has, from time to 
time, been very timorously put and almost invariably thrust 
carelessly aside as of no real mor-ent. Those who have 
indulgently met the issue advance a legion of reasons why 
the subject should be quietly buried without more ado and 
sigh with generous compassion for the misled advocates 
of its nourishment and vivifying care. Nevertheless, Eng- 
lish opera is no longer a matter of ridicule, and the mu- 
sical circles of this country, freeing themselves, as they 
slowly are, from alien influences, are becoming more and 
more alive to its just claims and adequate valuations. 

We, of the United States, have so long bowed abjectly 
to musical Europe and incorporated into our own its very 
atmosphere, that we fail to give due regard to the deities 
at home. Not for one moment should the transcendent 
beauties of foreign operas, sung in the tongue for which 
they were originally written, be lightly valued or in any 
sense discredited. But there are, it must always be re- 
membered, claims close at hand, demands even in our 
midst, which must of right be heard. 

As yet, no composer of American birth has succeeded 
in executing a serious operatic score which could lay 
claim to a place in the category of the masters. More- 
over, I doubt very much that if, in view of our present 
musical attitude, one were to submit a really praiseworthy, 
so called grand opera, written by an American and set to 
words of the English language, it would be considered 
as at all possible of performance on a stage consecrated 
by the masterpieces of Europe. However that may be, we 
have a more immediate matter to settle. 

The first and probably the most insistent objection to 
English opera is the limitations of our language, which 
obviously includes its seeming lack of adequate adjustment 
to the mellifluent melodies and varied tonal structures of 
operatic compositions, its supposed harshness and absence 
of elasticity, together with the much overstated difficulty 
over our 


, 


of mouthing consonants which preponderate 
vowels. 

Compare, if you please, our language with that of Ger- 
many, than which none other in all the civilized world is 
more harsh and difficult of the niceties of musical nuance. 
Still, the Germans have surmounted all difficulties. There 
seems to be no valid reason why we should not 

We have for so ‘ong stood in religious awe of the for 
eign mark on things musical, so tenaciously clung to the 
hallowed traditions which have been wafted over the seas, 
that it seems a sacrilege, a profanation to many, to bring 
a foreign made opera down to the practical level of our 
adequate comprehension. We much prefer to leave the 
theater ravished only by the tones we've heard and with 
a cloak of mystery enveloping the beauties of the text, 
than to really understand everything that’s been going on. 


While many are conversant enough with: French, Italian 
and German to understand the words enunciated, by far 
the larger number (the ones who really support the opera 
from the popular, public standpoint) do not. These latter 
are aided somewhat by the translations of the librettos, 
but such work is usually entrusted to incompetent trans- 
lators, is executed in a painfully slovenly manner, and 
gives no just valuation to the text. But even with such 
questionable aid, the immediate impression of the word 
enunciated with the tone formation is entirely lost and a 
sense of the obscure and intangible is at once formed. 

We are having, and have had for many years, operas 
presented in this country whose texts have been trans- 
lated into our own language. There success has not, up 
till now, been marked. Their comparative failure has been 
due to very apparent reasons. 

In the first place, it has been quite impossible to secure 
appreciative patronage freed from the notion that opera, 
to be rightly heard, must be clothed in a foreign text. 
Secondly, the translations have almost invariably been ex 
ecuted by those not at all equal to the ability required of 
them, not in sympathy with the infinite possibilities of 
the task and not capable, evidently, of searching diligently 
enough into the storehouse of our quite resourceful, opu- 
lent language for words which could maintain the delight- 
ful intimacy which ought always to exist between score 
and text. Thirdly, the singers chosen to portray the oper- 
atic roles are, for the ‘most part, not of first rate ability, 
are temperamentally unable to sufficiently interpret the 
parts assigned them, and, from lack of training, if not, 
indeed, from pathetically weak voices, do little more than 
to tear hopelessly into shreds whatever consistent notions 
we may previously entertained as to the work. 
Fourthly, the orchestras usually 
opera unfortunately retard rather than assist the work of 
the singers. It is, as a rule, composed of men who have 
had no special training in the orchestrated parts of the 
operas, and are precluded by that reason, together with 
the lack of sympathy which must necessarily attend it, to 
give an intelligent reading. 

But enough. The reasons 
obvious—are quite sufficient to present that view of the 
case. They are not insurmountable. They would all dis 
solve and be blown to the four winds at the magic touch 


have 


employed for English 


outlined—very potent, very 


of a decent amount of patriotism. As soon as we cease 
to be ashamed of our language in the sense of its con 
nection with opera, and shake off the absurd and ignorant 
superstitions which proclaim its lack of beauty, we can 
dissipate the influence of the foreign language bogey and 
be able to secure from an evening of opera something like 
an intelligent impression of its infinite possibllities. The 
clouds of mystery will be dispelled by the penetrating rays 
of enlightened powers of comprehension, and the message 
of Wagner, Puccini, Mozart and the rest will become ap 
preciably more real and profoundly beautiful than ever 
before. 

What has the American composer to encourage him? 
Perhaps your answer will be that genius needs no encour 


agement. But look, I ask you, over the roster of the 
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masters and note the number, who, we know, worked on 
in the gloom of irrecognition until timely encouragement 
loomed up on the horizon to dispel it. 

Until we can produce in this country a truly worthy and 
serious opera—and I have faith to believe that its advent 
will be a feature of this decade by 
encouraging the translations and 
presentations of European productions. It is a duty we 
owe not only to ourselves and to the national spirit, but 


let us pave the way 


artistically adequate 


to those who are struggling to bring English opera up to 
the level of that of any other country 
HaMILtTon CARR 


Child’s Awful Skin Humor 


Screamed With Pain— Suffering Nearly Broke Parent’s 
Heart- Speedily Cured by Cuticura. 


“I wish to inform you that the Cuticura Remedies have 


years of misery I passed with my 


put a stop to twelve 
son. As an infant I noticed on his body a red spot, and 


treated same with different remedies for about five years 


but when the spot began to get larger I put him under 
the care of doctors. Under their treatment the disease 
spread to four different parts of his body The longer 
the doctors treated him the worse it grew During the 


day it would get rough and form like scales. At night 


it would be cracked, inflamed and badly swollen, with ter 
When I think of his suffering 
ild be heard 


rible burning and itching 
it nearly breaks my heart. His screams 


down stairs. The suffering of my son made me full of 
misery. I had no ambition to work, to eat, nor could | 
sleep. One doctor told me that my son’s eczema was in 


curable, and gave it up for a bad job. One evening I 
saw an article in the paper about the wonderful Cuticura 
and decided to give it a trial. I tell you the Cuticura 
Ointment is worth its weight in gold, and when I had 
used the first box of Ointment there was a great improve 
ment, and by the time I had used the second set of Cuti 


cura Soap, Ointment and Resolvent my child was cured 
He is now twelve years old, and his skin is as fine and 
smooth as silk. Michael 


Brooklyn, N. Y., April 16, 1905.” 
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TALKING DURING MUSIC. any musical company, where at least a couple or two will music teachers, grad f rincipals, music directors 


- ‘ - 1 
not, close to the ears, engage in conversation. Some talk and visitors are q as liable a ers to chat pleasantly 


What shall be done about this insufferable nuisance, 
Talking during musical performance? : ; ' ; 
s . a ee ulating freely. Some carry on a pleasant chat, dynamical- importance for the a f musi mi regardless 

Re <a ; 
ly graded, according to the loud and soft of the perform- of the fact that t are thus raisit : of public 


ance. Some speak of the music, criticising to. the point nuisances by 


on general and personal affairs, even laughing and gestic while the children sit to u come question of 


In early stages of music growth in this country, the 


musician was in the minority, the music lover a “crank,” . a 
F of heated argument, while the music is in progress. Others allow conversation und 


les and 


the serious listener a “freak.” Any appearance of this : " 
“¢ . ” > . punctuate periormance w th a running fire of witticism u 
fine-haired” (?) condition was treated by the majority , : 
: . “a ~» _ and short remark in an undertone, paying attention only thi 
with the contempt it merited. Such “aristocracy” was , x : a 
: os in spots” while things are “interesting,” entertaining ca 
speedily snubbed by the more common sense folk, the ; ‘ull ’ ; Peon! * te be 
_ ‘ y ; other during dull Of siow phrases copie with whisting no indieetines . : : Ss : 
true sons and daughters of a liberty teaching Republic “- , ' ' i : . rhe starting px tor t ' talk dur 
. faise teeth and other noisy impediment, seem specially . in th 1 n mu ’ ) 
Indeed, this was so once, mm case of people who washed, . ng music, was i _ rt nu a means 
disposed to this disturbing accompaniment. Ushers, 
water carriers, and libretto and program bo) 


a" stirring ti om © renting , hur 
who wore white collars who bowed or took off their hats of stirring thu | ) . ‘ hurrah 


. iting : - . . } v 
to others. It is not wh conditi ud 1 ) i as sup 


olly lost yet. There are still many : ' Pag 
oar , : quently the worst talkers of People » oeotuiel 
people who really feel and insist that all this thing of es : us pre 
» 1 re se Ss » t | . t cst Sif ‘ 

he i ae hy s 5 pore a _ . ccupy rear seats, Irequentiy | e most desi! hings common 
eing disturbed by conversation or other noise during : 
usic is f 2 Te ’ lesire ppe bette } mg cvery nore, aAave 3 —_ 2 ; : nd iigar S( at ‘ nstrur tion, especially 
music 1s pure affectation, a desire to appear better than , : [ 
> . ae iken away trom them ne pieas ‘ hes ’ , , 
one’s neighbor, all nonsense, and something to be thor : : 
ue employees of the place The pu wou , 
oughly “sat upon Those who show annoyance at such ; ; ; aS Also 
. 1 : 1 , , , nee . without complaint, paying tf at with obstructec ‘ a = il pnepre 
disturbance are shown plainly what the talkative persons dened : Wh ae 

. ° . tneater stage ny qoe t 0 seerr 7 : 
think of them. Instead of the disturbers of the peace in . ; : f music 
it they have just as 
the concert room, it is the one who objects to such dis r ; 4 
i 3 aoe aaying for the privilege? 
turbance who is in danger of being “hissed,” if not actual 
ly expelled from the democratic assembly, where every 
body should be priv ileged to do as he or she pleased It is not only the commen, vulear, untaught pe 


ow | 
Ct thus violate all laws of conmmon courtesy and art 


It is not unusual to see parties of four, five or six, come Unrefined society people, literary people, even 


1 ] , 


into a music hall or concert room, take their places as musicians. seem to claim that because they do 
if at a circus, dispose of themselves in spread-eagle fash listen, they should not be compelled 


l people and 
: ' 


ion, in “their seats,” and forthwith launch into general formers, professiona 
conversation, in whisper, mutter, murmur, growl, or in considered musical, commit this 
downright out-loud talk. which never ceases, save when ners. Musical performers wl wi 
the talker wishes und become almost hysterical if there be talking 
ee & vlay or sing. will, immediately upon leaving the st 
Some of these people are of the common, vulgar class mence to chatter away wuncor nedly while t 
who openly defy correction, and whom no refined per form. Is it not a wonder 


son would care to oppose alone Although such is by ridiculed and made fun of 


no means universal in our decent assemblies, it is almost Teachers in private studi 


if not quite, impossible, to place one’s self anywhere in sing Most strange of 
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if such is desired. Why? Bullies are easily quelled by 
authority. Many people who seriously trouble others with- 
ut being conscious that this is so, would immediately 
cease anything disagreeable if their attention were called 
to it. So would those who forget, and so would the great 
majority. 

tc 

It is not that people cannot refrain from conversation. 
Witness the death in life that takes place in church. Peo- 
ple of all types and training or lack of it, maintain an 
unbroken stillness even a reverent appearance of interest 
luring an hour of service including a sermon, often in 
the last degree tedious and impossible. This is not rever- 
ence, nor religiousness; nor respect. It is convention, im- 
posed by public opinion. That a person is not interested 
; no excuse for disturbing others. Whatever might be 
displeasing to a neighbor must be refrained from, is one 
f the most primitive understandings of decent living. 
There ig no reason why it should not extend to the field 
of music. May we not have surcease from talking during 
music through the year 1907? 

tc € 

What might be done about it? . 

Selfish and discourteous people, circus bred individuals, 
provincials, thoughtless and inconsiderate persons, and 
those inspired by native ill nature, have been and are 
made to concede ever the greatest good to the greatest 
number, in various reasonable directions. People who 
have wanted seriously to have perfect stillness during 
music were in the minority once. These are now in the 
majority. It is high time that such be protected. Noth- 
ing more easy than to insist upon absolute silence during 
musical performance, where of all times silence is essen- 
tial. Whenever a hostess, a leader, a musician, insists 
upon it, it always is done. 

fe € 

But this stopping of conversation during music in pub- 
lic can never come frst from the management of the place 
in which the performance is held. A manager is servant 





of whoever enters the house. He is sometimes as unre- 
fined and vulgar as any who come there. He does not 
know and he does not care. A really refined manager 
could do this. It has been done. But the stop must first 
of all come from the public itself. The people who are 
troubled must speak it, and fret about it, and fret others 
about it, or better, discuss it good humoredly. Anything 
to show that they are in earnest and mean what they say. 
When a majority sufficient to touch the self interest of ‘he 
manager rise against this, it will immediately be stopped. 
There is no reason why a number of people, why even cne 
person who has paid for a place in any house of entertain- 
ment, should be prevented from deriving pleasure or profit 
from the performance by those who are not there for that 
purpose. Why should people stand it? Why should peo- 
ple suffer from this? Why need they? Why do they? 

Why cannot a small printed legend, placed in view in 
the house or on programs, or both read in some such man 
ner as this: ‘ 

“No talking, please, during performance.” “Please re 
frain from conversation during music.” ‘Talking not al 
lowed.” “Kindly remember your neighbor when inclined 
to whisper here.” “Common politeness demands that we 
refrain from talking during the music.” Anything. Any 
way of expressing that the request comes from the body 
of the people and through the management, not from any 
one individual. All would acquiesce at once. Managers 
would gain in many ways and lose in none, who would 
adopt this measure and at once. Once the fashion set 
all will follow, as in the case of other nuisances, none of 
which was ever more diabolic than “Talking Through 
Music.” Fannie Epocar THOMAS 





MUSIC IN ST. PAUL. 
Sr. Pavt, Minn., December 14, 1906 
It is pleasing to record that the number evoking the 
heartiest applause from the audience on Sunday afternoon, 
December 9, was the toccata in F major, by Bach, splendid- 
ly played by the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra. Of course, 
the children—and there were happily several present—liked 





the Sodermann wedding march best, and every number 
was most graciously received. But when a popular audi 
ence finds genuine pleasure in Bach and asks for more, 
there is hope for the musical future of America. 

Sigrid Westerlind sang much better than on the pre 
vious Wednesday, eliciting genuine admiration for her 
musicianly rendering of the “Ich Trage Meine Minne,” by 
Strauss, and the pastoralc, by Bizet, but she must needs 
overcome too evident nervousness before she can be on 
really good terms with her audience 


= = 


Among the many rare musical treats that St. Paul is 
enjoying this season, we doubt if any have given more 
real pleasure to the musical elect, who were present in 
goodly numbers, than the chamber music recital of Mrs 
Herman Scheffer, pianist, and Carl Venth, violinist, at 
Park Church last Friday night, December 14. The pro 
gram chosen Was as follows: 

Duo, introducing motives from Wagner's “Flying Dutch 
man,” by Raff; three movements from Grieg’s sonata in 
G minor, a barcarolle and gavotte from a suite in G major, 
by Venth, and a duo giving motives from Mozart's “Don 
Juan.” There was not a dull moment throughout the en 
tire evening, audience and artists being in complete sym 
pathy, and each number possessing a certain individual 
charm as interpreted by the two clever players 

Mr. Venth has always marked serenity of style, but never 
cloying sweetness. Strength, a real manly virility and 
depth of feeling, are traits no less marked than command 
of technic. His face is a study while he plays, the mobile 
features reflecting every passing mood; his quick, sunny 
smile and evident good humor are an open sesame to all! 
hearts 

Mrs. Scheffer shared equal honors with Mr. Venth: “het 
perfect legato, beautiful tone, marked ability in shading 
and coloring—these, with her intelligence in phrasing and 
command of dynamics, make her a player of real inter 
pretive power,” says one who has heard the world’s best 
pianists and judges wisely. Mrs. Scheffer and Mr. Venth 
will be heard again in recital on January 17 L. B.D 
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THE GREAT GERMAN ’CELLIST 


NOW ON TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR 


Milwaukee News—Herr Hekking amply demonstrated that he is a truly great artist of technical finish. An abun 
dance of temperament and complete mastery at all times of his instrument were the artistic elements that he dis- 


played. 


Denver Republican—Anton Hekking must be ranked with the greatest. A scholarly player, whose style is refined 


and finished. 


Salt Lake Herald—Never before has an artist received the storms of applause accorded Hekking. He stirred the 


enthusiasm of the audience to the utmost. 


HEKKING IS AVAILABLE ALL SEASON. 
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THE GREAT FRENCH COMPOSER 
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MUSIC IN BUFFALO. 


Burra.to, N. Y December 21, 1906 
Walker, the Guido Chorus, number 


gave an exceptionally fine concert 
The chorus has 
made rapid strides toward perfection under the able leader 
ship of Seth Clark. The parts are well balanced, and the 
enunciation was distinct and pleasing. In the last chorus, 
Dr. C. T. Busch sang a solo with fine effect, followed by 
a quartet, consisting of Carl and H. Stephan and Messrs 
and Barrdl. This was encored “When the Corn Is 
Waning, Dear,” very 


Assisted by Julian 


ing one hundred voices, 


Monday evening, at Convention Hall. 


Sicard 


Annie was sung beautifully in 


response 


eS = 


Laura D. Minchan, of Buffalo, who is filling a Rochester 
church position, was the much admired contralto soloist at 
the recent Dossenbach Orchestra concert, in that city 


= = 


Harriet Welsh Spire, another gifted Buffalo singer, who 
fills the solo soprano in the Third Presbyterian 
Church, in Rochester, sang the soprano numbers last night 


given at the Lyceum 


position ot 


in the performance of “The Messiah,” 
under the direction of Heinrich Jacob 
sen, with the Tuesday Musicale Chorus. The other soloists 
Millham, contralto; Frank B 
Burr, The string orchestra was sup 
Dossenbach Orchestra. 

eS & 


Mr. Jacobsen’s new Music Art 


Cheater, in that city, 


were: Josephine Spencer, 


tenor; Marvin bass 


plemented by the 
Shortly after Christmas, 
Club or Choir, will present some beautiful music of Pales 
trina 
=e = 
Kenchau’s pupils’ piano recital was a delightful 
Minchan, 


Emil R 
ffair. The 


tralto, and 


assisting soloists were: Laura D con 


eorge Erdman, bass 
eS & 
enjoyed the 
last Sunday, 


An immense audience superb organ recital 


given at Convention Hall, by Dr.Percy Starnis, 


f the Albany Cathedral 


c & 
evening, at Y. M. C. A 
Shamrocks,” 


I if »Imes, 


Hall, a song cycle, 
by Kate 
Joseph 


On Monday 
entitled “A 


TT 
} 


Bunch of was given 


soprano; Clara Barnes contralto ; 
ind Arthur King Barnes, baritone 


VircintaA KEENE 


Dyre 


Steinman. tenor, 





More Maconda Press Criticisms. 


Since November 1 Madame Maconda has filled concert 
engagements in the South and West, in addition to appear 
ances nearer home. This brilliant American singer is in 
superb voice this season. The opinions of the critics show 
that she never sang better. The midwinter bookings are 
coming in, and the outlook for a long year is promising 


Madame Maconda will be the star at the concert of th 
Fortnightly Club, of Philadelphia, on 
from the press of Detroit, Jersey City 


Madame Maconda’s 


9. Some 
and Hobo 


singing at 


January 
criticisms 


ken refe rred as follows to 


oncerts of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra and the Schu 
bert Glee Club of Jersey City: 
Interest naturally centered around the soloist, Charlotte Maconda 


j rank among the mighty in music, but onl 


shose w k deserves 
technical qualities, but for its purely natural charm Po 
sessing a flexibility surpassed by few artists, her voice is not lacking 
ther breadth or carrying quality The aria, “Ah! Fors ¢ Lui 
Traviata proved a worthy vehicle for its singular 
weet tonal effects \ cycle of songs by later composers, includis 
ecial Th ate at this time, by Camille Saint Sa@ns, met 
eart appreciatior As an encore she sang the deliciously 
Eng ha The Lass Witl Delicate Air.” —De 
News, December 14 ‘ 
( M | s not been heard in this neighbor! d 
e he scCess a Ann Arbor festival last spring, was t 


soloist 


Her last appearance in Detroit was under the 


Kalsow aus 


pices and her reception on that occasion insured her coming again 
She sang the familiar air from 


“La Traviata” 


with new 


and delight 


ful meaning and was loudly applauded Later in the evening sh« 
sang three numbers, the plano accompaniment of Lillian G 
who played sympathetically and we Detroit Free Press 

Clear, birdlike, charming ‘n its every note, was the singing 
Charlotte Maconda he was a former friend wi had « 
sing with the club and win again the hearts of the people For 


some years Madame Maconda spent an evening in 
ne of the concerts of this same club 


well known 


sang last night an aria from Verdi's * 
It is a favorite selection 


} 


and brillian 


plunges into a whirl 


here 


for she had her home once in 


with « 


t ornamentation ul 


dissipation, and the 


and even before 


Traviata,” “Ab 


which the heroine of 





Jersey 


number 6 


Jersey City at 


that she w 


City She 


rs ¢ iw 


oncert singers, for it is full of flori 


the era 


arkies wit 


lite and vivacity t also brings out the full power and glory ' 
fine voice, and last night that great audience sat and listened 
istened, drinking every te admiring and admiring as t 
came clear and pure, taking the greatest ent uw “ ar 
happy hear agait Jersey ( | : Dex t 

1906 

Charlotte Maco the sopran ar she gay s mag 
performance Her had me and color and life t it 
through it all was the ilsing powe { feeling Long and freq 
applause greeted ca her appearances. Her voice has impr 
vastly since she heard in Jersey City before Hoboken Ot 
rver 

The Chaminade Club of Jacksonville. 
(he Chaminade Club, of Jacksonville, Fla. devoted 


meetings, 1 


Music of 


Italian D 


January 


n the 


ay.” 


and 


Germany 
Russian 


Scandanavian 


months of 


October and 
Dec 


composers will be 


} 


composers o1 


mber 10, the club 


November, to the 


Rave at 


msidered on 


January 2! 


Che international idea will be continued on February 4 
with a program Polish composers, and on February 
8 -— a program by Hungarian composers. French and 
inglish days will follow on March 4 and 18 April 1 will 
‘ water to American composers, and then three meet 
ngs—April 15 29 and May 6, to “Woman's Work 
in Music.” The officers of the club are: President, Eva 
Stewart Adams; vice-president, Sarah Walker; recording 
secretary, E] Slaughter; corresponding secretary 
nd librarian, m Vasey; treasurer, Mrs. Cha 


Julian 


Since the 


engagement 


ce will be 


that he w 


Notices from Det 


TT 





Julian Walker's Golden Year. 


W alker 
middle 
after 


busy 


be 


ire appended 


| un Walker 
uring in Detroit 
fter His voice 
und plastic t 
the florid aria fr 


with fire and enthy 


y singing 


responded b 
Press 

Julian Walker 
cellent impression 


«ain would 
ice and m 


After ecacl 


Julian Wa 
trolled 
phrasing 
loring was 
ntrast to tl 


s numbers 


julian Wal 


be assure« 
uch tempe< 


number 


Iker ha 


and he 


was 


beau 


€ ramatn 
numer 


playir 


express 


sang 


ker w 


engagement 
the end of 
booked for 


and fre 


remarkable 


1 





some of the 


s enjoying the golden year of h 
1f November this talented basso 
book sho 


His date 
spring. It is 
summer 


ym the city acro 


h and young, handled with 
temperament I flexibili was 
“Tudas und he sang the “Tw 
He wa ecalled after « 
t “ 2 mpa nent Lb 
re nknowr n Detroit. made 
mudience and should he come 
of a warm welcome Hie has 
ment and displayed great dran 
was encored ar res le Lye 
—_— 
exible Cc, we Julate 
iwhtfully I I I W orke 
« Mothe 
the enft essing . ' 
lit el ‘ 
recalls Mr. Walker gave encor 
wr . het 
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Tee ARTINTS ALPHARETICALLY 











A. 


Following the Record Breaking Season at the Garden Theatre, New York 
OF THE WORLD-WIDE GRAND OPERA TRIUMPH 





thy 


S carect 


has filled 


CROSS-CONTINENTAL 


HARRIETT BEHNEE (from Berlin) 

F +f. ELLE BLOOMFIELD, (from Dresder . a FOUNDED ON THE WORKS OF JOHY LUTHER LONG 

FLORENCE EASTON (from Lendon) PRESENTED FOR THE FIRST TIME IN AMERICA 

PTHEL HOUSTON (from Paris) 

FLZA SZAMOSY (from Budapest) 

RENA MS NNE i Milan) lally organize; then 

VALLACE BROWNLOW 

STEPHEN JUNGMAN. Now appcring in his mest fascinating ot al Grand’ Opera Success. 

FRANCIS MACLENNAN. Dec. 24 (Week) incinnat:, Obi Feb. 8 o—Duleth, Minn Mar 

ROBERT KENT PARKER Dec. g1 (Week)—Cleveland, Obi Feb. t1-12-19—St. Paul, M Mar 

TITOMAS D. RICHARDS Jan. 7—Akron, Ohio Feb. 14-15-16—Minneapolis, M March 

JOSEPH F. SHEEHAN Jan. 8&~Youngstown, Obi Feb. 1819—Winnipeg, Ma March 

HENRY TAYLOR Tan. o—Wheeling, W. Va Feb. so—Grand Forks, N. |! March 

}RANCIS J. TYLER jes or 1d, mag Feb. 21—Fargo, N. Dak March 
. an. 11-12—Indianapolis, Ind Feb. 23—Butte, Mont M arch 

" am Compe toes a 4 lan. 13 (Week)—St. Louis, Mo Feb. 25-26- ~fechane Was! March 

CORNELIUS DOPPER (from Amsterdam) Yan. 21 (Week)—Chicago, Til Se ore Tessmn: Wa March 

\LFRED ESTE (rom og joa. 28 (Weck)—Chicago, II! Feb. 28-Mar. 1-2~—Seattle, Was March 

WALTER ROTH [LL (from Vienna). Feb. 3-4-5-6—Milwaukee, Wis Marsch o—Vencouver, 8. C March 

Feb. 7—LaCrosse, Wis March s5—Victoria, B. C April 


fect tune. His work was that of master of his art (“Messiah”)— 
Hoboken Observer 

Each solo wa ca f given, but cepecially enjoyed was “Why 
Do the Nations in whic Mr. Walker's singing was masterly 


jersey City lTourna 


Successful Male Pupils of Madame Lankow. 





Madame Lankow’'s new method of training and devel 
oping 1] voice | gs more more conspicuous 
results. First “ the sutiful baritone voice of Andreas 
Schneide manded attention Then came het 
nephew, Eduard Lankow, a real basso profundo, who made 
such a sensation Germany and who is engaged for five 
years at the R Opera in Dresden. Mr. von Norden 
the tenor. w ear won such golden opinions on the 
Calvé tour now ripened int finished artist His 

atest cee A Bost where he appeared in con 
unction with the great pianist, Madame Samaroff, at the 
hickering 5S lay hamber concerts All the Boston 
apers agreed at M n Norden |} an exceptionally 
eaut \ ned d that his fine tem 
peran mediate and great hit with 
the aud 
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THe Musicat Courter extends to its legions of readers 
everywhere the best compliments of the season and wishes them 
a happy and prosperous New Year. 

—__@-—— 

SaINT-SAENs is to sail for France tomorrow (Thursday) 
after a stay in this country of about two months. The distin- 
guished musical visitor was a more than welcome guest in this 
country, and will probably take with him impressions as pleasant 
as those which his personality will leave behind him in the minds 
of American musicians and music lovers. Saint-Saéns was to us 
the living embodiment of what European musical culture repre 
sents in its highest sense, and in many respects this remarkable 
man of over seventy, composer, pianist, organist, litterateur, phi 
losopher, critic, poet and wit, proved to be a revelation to thos 
who knew him only through those of his musical works which 
had acquired the more easily won kind of popularity. Saint 
Saéns’ visit will be of enduring good to the cause of American 
music, for it will serve as a stimulus here, and should help to 
raise our artistic standing in Paris, where very hazy notions pre 
vail regarding American musical conditions. No doubt Saint 
Saéns, who expressed himself as being genuinely surprised at 
our splendid orchestras, our two fine operas, our large and nu 
merous musical clubs, our keen critical sense as a nation, and 
our uncesing desire for the very best in music, will point out 
those things to his compatriots abroad, and help to return in that 
way at least a tithe of the good will and enthusiastic admiration 
with which America honored him during his visit to these shores 
We shall watch our Paris exchanges with keen interest. 
er 





The permanency of the Hammerstein opera enterprise is 
already assured, and the impresario is making elaborate plans fo 
next season. He announces that this year he will produce no 
Wagner except “Lohengrin” in French, but that in 1907-8 he 
will do the entire “Nibelungen Ring,” with the sanction and co 
operation of Mme. Cosima Wagner. It is easy to understand 
why Bayreuth will do everything in its power to aid Hammer 
stein. To show that his Wagner plans are not mere idle boasts, 
the Manhattan manager has already secured options on the serv 
ices of Ernst Krauss, Ellen Gulbranson, Martha Loeffler-Burck 
hardt and other noted Wagner singers. Hammerstein is showing 
marvelous aptitude for the operatic game, and the Manhattan is 
an eminently worthy rival of the Metropolitan. Nothing definite 
can be said at the present moment concerning the ultimate out 
come of the opera fight in this town. ° Hammerstein must first 
be given a chance to produce all his novelties and all his singers 
in their various roles. And after he has acquainted the public 
with his resources, the question of box office support will become 
an issue. Whether or not the Manhattan has full houses now is 
not the question ; it will have them later, as every one knows who 
has made a close study of New York’s artistic temper. Ham 
merstein is by far too old a hand at the managerial game to enter 
on an enormous scheme of this kind without ample funds to 
weather easily the periods of installation, organization and devel 
opment. He knew full well that he could not win in a day, and 
that the first season of his Manhattan would be one chiefly of 
demonstration. There are a certain number of subscribers to the 
Metropolitan who will support the Hammerstein house next yea 
now that it has proved its right to rank artistically with the older 
institution. Novelty never fails to exercise its potent charm in 
music as in everything else, and New York is undeniably wearied 
of some of the singers and operas heard at the Metropolitan 
Incidentally, many persons have wondered whether THe Musical 
Courier, in devoting so much space to the Manhattan and Met 
ropolitan operas and their “stars,” has changed its well known 
views on the subject of opera and the “star” system. This paper 
has not altered its opinions in the least, as can be seen on another 
page, from the Paris letter of its editor-in-chief. THe Musica. 
CouRIER is primarily a newspaper, and endeavors to give its read 
ers the news. As opera is overpoweringly in the ascendant here 
and practically monopolizes the musical interest of the public of 
this town (and elsewhere), THe Musicat Courter is perforce 
bound to report its various phases and manifestations. If we can 
not convince the New York public that opera is the curse of true 
music, then at least we will serve them with impartial accounts 
of what is being done to prove the truth of our proposition. Tui 
Musica Courter is essentially an open court, as witness the 
criticism of “Salome” in our Berlin letter of this issue. We are 
not in the remotest respect agreed with the opinion of our Berlin 
correspondent, but we print it in full nevertheless. Music would 
be a dull thing indeed if it did not breed ciscussion and a clash 


of opinions. 
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“FLORITA,” A NEW 


Maximilian Lichtenstein-Koevessy was born in Nagy Tapole 
sany, Hungary. The home of the Magyars, as every student of 
musical history knows, has given birth to some of the most emi 
nent musicians. Lichtenstein-Koevessy already has achieved dis 
tinction as a violinist, and now it seems that he is on the eve of 
winning honors as an opera composer. Although still a con 
paratively young man, he enjoys a most enviable reputation, both 
tm Europe and this country. 

When a mere lad he evinced an exceptional talent for nvusix 
and showed a predilection for the violin. These gifts were recog 
nized by his parents, who decided that he should have the best 
possible instruction. He entered the Budapest Conservatory of 
Music, and studied the violin under Hubay and other masters foi 
six years. In competitive tests with the best pupils he won sev 
eral prizes, and his instructors regarded him as one of the most 
promising graduates of this famous institution. Desirous of 
rounding his musical education, he entered the Academy of Music, 
which at the time was presided over by Franz Liszt and was the 
foremost musical institution in Hungary. The voung violinist thus 


OPERA BY MAXIMILIAN 
LICHTENSTEIN-KOEVESSY. 





Music. At this time Thomas was at the head of this institution 


and Dancla was chief of the violin department, Here the young 
Hungarian had many opportunities for playing trios and quai 
tets and thereby cultivating chamber musi After leaving Paris 
he went to Berlin, and studied composition under Emil Breslaur, 
and took a course of violin lessons under Joachim. This eminent 
teacher expressed the warmest esteem for his pupil, declaring 
that he was among the most gifted young men he had ever taught, 
and prophesied that he would become a very distinguished musi 
cian. About this time he turned his attention to composition and 
wrote some highly meritorious songs and violin pieces 

In 1887, Lichtenstein-Koevessy came to America Soon alter 
reaching New York he accepted the position of leading violinist 
with the American Opera Company, and toured with it the greater 
part of the United States Returning to New York, which he 
purposed to make his permanent home, he accepted a few advanced 
pupils, and then settled down to serious work as a compose 
Having been strongly recommended to Bruno Oscar Klein by 


some of his former teachers, he applied to this distinguished the 
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early in his career had deeply impressed several persons of dis 
tinction. He was a protégé of Emperor Francis Joseph, who 
bestowed upon him many favors. A very valuable Amati violi: 
was presented to him by this music loving potentate. It was 
through the intercession of Count Zichy, the illustrious one armed 
pianist of Hungary, that Lichtenstein-Koevessy was received as 
a pupil in the Academy. In this finishing school he pursued with 
industry and success a complete course in theory Under th 
great Koehler, he studied harmony, composition, counterpoint, 
thorough bass and form, and while pursuing these studies gave 
unmistakable evidences of the possession of an exceptional cre 
ative faculty. Even while a young man, he produced a number 
of small works which received the unqualified praise of his pre 
ceptor. While studying these branches of music, he continued 
to study the violin, and also took up the piano. Incidentally he 
devoted a good deal of attention to choral work and orchestra 
tion. Ere he quitted this institution he was a well rounded, sym 
metrically developed musician. With a view of still further de 
velopment, he visited Paris, and, after consultation with Dancla 
and Ambroise Thomas. entered the famous Conservatoire of 
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orist for a long course of instruction in composition and cognat 
branches. With him he remained three years, and pursued with 
great diligence a thorough course of study. With regard to Mr 
Klein, he speaks in words of the highest praise. He declares that 
he has never encountered in Europe or thi ountry so able a 
musician as he 

“While it is true,” he remarked, “that | have studied with 
some of the most distinguished theorists in Europe and that | 
learned much from them, yet | can say without hesitation that I 


owe more to Mr. Klein than to all of the others combined In 


my estimation, Mr. Klein is a superlative musician He is pro 
found and possesses the rare faculty of being able to impart his 
knowledge to his pupils As a composer, [ hold him in the high 
est esteen I know of none who possesses a larger measure of 
creative talent He is a composer who never falls below a high 


standard. No work of mediocrity has ever emanated from hin 
It would be hard for me to adequately acknowledge the benefits 
I have derived from him. Whatever I am and hope to be as a 
composer, I owe to this great musician and perfect gentleman 
Among the compositions which Lichtenstein-Koevessy wrot« 
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a few years ago, and which have been taken up by 
prominent singers, are “Lord, Believe Me,” a hymn 
for chorus and organ; “I Know Not Why,” a song 
arranged for different voices; ‘““Ashes of Roses,” a 
song written for contralto and dedicated to Ma- 
dame Schumann-Heink, who has sung it with 
great success. Another composition that imme- 
diately brought the composer fame is “Siempre 
Vita,” a processional march, which is | dedi- 
cated to Don Carlos Periera. In recognition of the 
composer’s courtesy and the merit of the composi- 
tion the Guatemala Government conferred upon 
Lichtenstein-Koevessy an order of merit and a dip- 
loma. It should be mentioned that while Lichten- 
stein-Koevessy was in Paris he gained the friend- 
ship of the Hon. Levi P. Morton, who was Minister 
to France at the time. Mr. Morton interested him- 
self in his behalf, and was instrumental in advancing 
his fortunes and widening his reputation as a violin- 
ist and composer. 

Lichtenstein-Koevessy has just completed his 
greatest work, one which he hopes will establish his 
reputation as a composer of opera. It long had been 
his ambition to write an opera, but the more he 
studied the matter the more formidable appeared the 
difficulties in the way. He had especially equipped 
himself for this kind of work, but had made no seri- 
ous effort in this direction. It was about three years 
ago that he began planning the work which he has 
now completed. The first difficulty to present it- 
self-—the same one that nearly every composer en- 
counters—was to find a suitable book. Where could 
he procure one? Who was capable of co-operating 
with him in this work? What was the best story 
to use as a vehicle for his musical ideas? For some 
time he studied in vain to find a collaborator. Final- 
ly he had the good fortune to meet Harry R. Evans, 
of Washington City. This gentleman long has en- 
joyed a high reputation as a man of letters. For 
many years he was a prominent journalist in New 
York, and wrote several highly meritorious works. 
His ambition long had been to produce a great li- 
bretto, which a distinguished composer could use for 
an opera. The result of several months’ hard work 
on the part of Mr. Evans was a libretto which, 
viewed from all points, is admirable. He placed this 
in the hands of the composer, who, after examining 
it, declared that it was exactly what he wanted. 

The opera, which, notwithstanding the fact that 
it is replete with refined comedy, is too noble a work 
to be called a comic opera, and yet is not quite seri- 
ous enough or large enough to be placed in the cate- 
gory of grand opera. The name bestowed upon this 
new work is ‘‘Florita.” It has the conventional three 
acts. It illustrates an episode of Napoleon’s inva- 
sion of France. 

This is the cast: 

Florita, a gypsy dancer, and member of a band of 
guerrillas. Soprano. 

“ Pedro, a guerrilla chieftain, known as “The 

Joker.” Bass 

Lieutenant LeVasseur, a French officer. Tenor. 

Cognac, an elderly drummer boy. Comic. 

Colonel Daumier, a French officer. Baritone. 

General Dubosque, Commander of the French 
Division Stationed in La Mancha. 

Brother Ambrose 

Brother Felipe 

Brother Francisco 

Captain d'Auvergne, a French officer 

Pancho, a barber. 

Mosquita, a guerrilla maid-of-all-work. Alto. 

Allabazita, a peasant girl. 

Chorus of French officers, grenadiers, drummer 
boys, Spanish peasants, guerrillas, etc., ete. 

Time—1810. Place—Spain. 


of the Franciscan Monastery. 


Few opera composers have been so fortunate as 
to secure the co-operation of such a librettist as Mr. 
Evans. The book is both strong and original, and 
is singularly free from the shallow and tawdry type 
of writing, which characterizes many of the librettos 
of the present day. Considered from a literary point 
of view, this book is deserving of unqualified praise. 
In reading the lines, even when they are divorced 
from their musical illumination, one is impressed 


with their rhythmic beauty. While the plot has to 
do with a past century, and while the happenings il- 
lustrate a former period, yet is the spirit of the work 
very modern. The text is instinct with vitality and 
bristles with epigrams. The bright sayings, which 
scintillate through the work, are never commonplace 
or reminiscent. It is fortunate, therefore, for the 
composer that so good a libretto fell into his hands ; 
otherwise, it would be impossible for him to create 
such an opera. 

The first scene is laid in La Mancha, Spain, in the 
plaza of the town of Toboso. An old house, which 
has been converted into headquarters by Colonel 
Daumier and his staff, is the theater which intro- 
duces the members of the cast. In front of the 
house is a table upon which several maps are dis- 
played. On the rising of the curtain, a bevy of 
Spanish maidens, attired in picturesque garbs, and 
posing in striking attitudes, present themselves and 
sing this chorus : 


We are Spanish maidens pretty 
From the country and the city, 
And we've come to see the soldiers on parade 
With our fans we're always flirting 
In a manner most diverting. 
We are not by any means considered staid. 
Flutter, flutter, little fan, 
Ever since the world began, 
Cupid’s signal, thou, 
From Old Adam down to now 


Thus does the opera start out in a most animated 
way. The attention of the audience is caught at 
once, and the melodious chorus stirs and delights, 
and an atmosphere of joyousness is at once estab- 
lished. Among the conspicuous merits of “Florita’”’ 
are the choruses, the music of which is of a much 
higher order of merit than most writers of light 
opera produce. 

The composer has considered the respective claims 
of the different singers in the cast. He has given 
the principals plenty of work to do. The solos which 
fall to the lot of the tenor, the soprano, the contralto 
and the basso enable these singers to disclose their 
best lyric and histrionic powers. Lichtenstein-Koe- 
vessy, in all of these songs, shows that he thoroughly 
understands the limitations and possibilities of the 
different kinds of voices. There are so many effect- 
ive solos, duets and trios distributed throughout 
“Florita” that there are few moments throughout 
the three acts that one or another of the soloists is 
not before the footlights. 

Some exceedingly fine solos are allotted to Florita, 
who must be a prima donna of talent in order to sing 
them effectively. In one of the scenes Florita, dis- 
guised as a guerrilla, impersonates a bandit and 
sings. This really is one of the most tuneful songs 
of the opera, and so quickly impresses itself upon the 
ear that it clings to the memory. 

In examining “Florita” it is difficult to determine 
which is the strongest of the three acts. The merit 
of this work is well distributed. It begins brilliantly 
and ends brilliantly. Lichtenstein-Koevessy has dis- 
closed a high order of creative talent in this, his first 
opera. He has avoided the many pitfalls into which 
the composer not infrequently falls, and has succeed- 
ed in eliminating from his work all that is banal, 
grewsome or meretricious. The score has been sub- 
mitted to several well qualified critics, who, after ex- 
amining it thoroughly, concur in the opinion that 
“Florita,” in all the essentials of light opera, is a 
work of uncommon merit, and that, if adequately 
produced, would gain an immediate success. So 
favorably impressed are these musicians that they 
insist upon the production of this new opera, and are 
now interesting themselves in its behalf. The writer 
does not deem it a hazardous prophecy to predict 
that “Florita” will prove one of the notable light 
operas of the present decade. 

“Florita” presents an extraordinary opportunity 
for some ambitious, well equipped prima donna, who 
can assume the title role in this tuneful and fascinat- 
ing Opera. 


BONCI AND HAMMERSTEIN. 

In a double leaded editorial the New York Even- 
ing Journal said the following last week about the 
Manhattan Opera and its golden voiced tenor, Ales 
sandro Bonci.” The opinion of the Evening Journal 
will be shared in by every local music lover who has 
the best interests of artistic opera at heart: 

We wish to advise the readers of the Evening 
Journal to show appreciation of Oscar Hammer 
stein’s public spirited enterprise, and also to de- 
velop the best that is within themselves, by attend- 
ing the Manhattan Opera House as often as they 
can. 

Unfortunately, the prices are necessarily high 
Employing good artists means great expense 
Those that need music most, those whose lives are 
dullest, cannot afford the natural, beautiful stimu- 
lant of good music at the present prices 

Nevertheless, Mr. Hammerstein, in establish 
ing his new Manhattan Opera House, has ren- 
dered a great service to the public. It is pleasing 
to know that great appreciation attends his per- 
formances, to know that his success, financial as 
well as artistic, appears to be certain 

Nothing develops the mind as does good music 
It stimulates high thought. It is the only stimu- 
lant that has no reaction. 

The finest male voice in the world today, per- 
haps, is that of Bonci. Music thus far is the most 
highly developed expression of human genius, and 
the voice of Bonci interprets marvelously the 
greatest work that the human intellect has 
produced. 

A man makes a mistake who fails to develop 
within himself the love of good music if it be 
lacking, or who fails to encourage that love if he 
is so fortunate as to possess it. 

We hope that Mr. Hammerstein or Mr. Con 
ried or some other of the able managers to whom 
this city owes a great deal, will sooner or later 
find it possible to give the best of music to the 
poorer people at prices they can afford 

Meanwhile, we trust that there will be full rec 
ognition of the service that Mr. Hammerstein has 
rendered in increasing the music supply, and in 
doubling the probable number of first class artists 
that will come to this country. To import an artist 
of great talent and enable him, under fitting condi- 
tions, to interpret the beautiful work of genius, 
is to render to the public a service that it cannot 
possibly adequately repay. 

———©———_ 

ROSENTHAL had an overwhelming success at the 
Friday and Saturday concerts of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra last week. He played the Chopin EF. minor 
concerto, and some half dozen measures before the 
finish the applause began, and later assumed such 
tremendous volume that Conductor Fritz Scheel was 
perforce bound to break the orchestra's rigid rule 
concerning encores, and allowed Rosenthal to add 
an extra number to the program. The great pianist’s 
final appearance in this city previous to his Pacific 
Coast trip will be made next Sunday evening at the 
Metropolitan, when he will play the Schytte con 
certo, 

-_-- — 

THERE are some persons who scoff at the “musical 
atmosphere” of Europe, and declare it to be a nebu 
lous mist, full of will-o’-the-wispy misleadings for 
the young talent of America. Maybe. Somewhere, 
however, we read that when Safonoff was director 
of the Moscow Conservatory, four of the students 
there were Scriabine, Rachmaninoff, Petschnikoft 
and Lhévinne. Moscow is in the heart of darkest 
Russia, where every second person is a Tartar, and 
laws are written in blood and destroyed with bombs 
Poland, a mere dot on the map, has produced 
Chopin, Wieniawski, Moszkowski, Paderewski, 
Sembrich, De Reszké, Lipinski. England and Amer 
ica are the most liberally governed countries in the 
world, but they produce no great musicians. Why 
is it that freedom and music do not seem to go to 
gether? .The sweetest songsters among the birds 
are those in captivity. Even the nightingale shuns 
the light. The real melody of America is the clin‘ 
of gold, and our great artists are Rockefeller, Mor 
gan, Carnegie, Rogers, Hill, Swift, Armour, Gould, 
Harriman and Ryan. They are dominant in the 
symphony of American life, even if they are not 
tonic. 
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Parts. December 


\t this time there are, among many European 
musical people, many thoughts turned upon the New 


York Opera season, first, because of the appearance 


some widely heralded newcomers (or newgoers, 
as they might be called from here), and next be 
cause of the inauguration of an additional New York 
Many New York prophets ce 


clare that Hammerstein's venture cannot succeed un 


Grand Opera season. 


less he draws the element of fashion to his Opera 
House. THe Musicat Courier is not predicting 
anything in relation to Hammerstein’s future, for it 
believes that that eminent Bohemian can take cart 
of his past, his future and his present about as well 
as the average prophet or profit monger can, but it 
does appear futile to build an opera house, instal! 
grand opera from its European sources, invest about 


a million dollars, considering odds and ends, and 


then, in a community of nearly five million beings. 


with nearby accessories of ten million more, plac 
one’s dependence for a few thousand persons pe: 


' 


opera night on a few fashionable families. To ad 


mit the possibility of such a contingency in opera 


nowadays, when people are supposed to have im 
bibed its real significance after years of education at 
that artistic font known as the Metropolitan Real 
Estate and Opera Syndicate—to admit that possi 
bility would be equivalent to saying that, after all, 
the people, the real people, do not care for opera, 
will not invest sufficiently in it to pay for its main 


tenance, and that it can flourish only under the xgis 
of fashion in New York and London, and under sub 
vention and subsidy on the Continent 

Maybe Hammerstein, with his Paris artist hat and 
his jocund and salubrious atmosphere, his systematic 
lack of system, and his plunging propensities, is the 
man who has decided upon securing immortality b 
proving that Grand Opera on the old and Wagnerian 
basis cannot be made a financial success on its own 
merits. Thai it must fail unless fashion makes it 
an incidental or supernumerary function or govern 
ments and cities tax the people to keep it alive. Cer 
tainly if Hammerstein depends upon fashion to keep 
his Grand Opera alive he must be prepared to drop 
that proposition, and if he does and he succeeds in 
making it a success which will justify its continua 
tion season upon season, without the elements of 
New York society, he will prove that one country at 
least is a grand opera country, for we have Savage 
already proving it with English Grand Opera 
Maybe the silent and taciturn Hammerstein, who 
never speaks of his plans without telling everybody, 
is the man through whom this will be evidenced 
What, after all, 
tures in New York, with its millions of dollars in 


are three or four Grand Opera ven 


the hands of hundreds of thousands of unknown 
people ? 
constantly mouth abou 


Gould. 


The press and public 


Rockefeller, Rogers, Morgan, Ryan, Bel 


Astors, 


Payne-Whitneys and Silent Smiths 


monts, Vanderbilts, Rhinelanders, Goelets 

All the billions 
of these families put into one aggregate amount to 
a very small percentage of the accumulated wealth 
of a hundred thousand of the five million New York 
ers. Hammerstein is looking toward these hundrea 
thousand, and if they do not patronize him, why, that 
will prove that New York, like Europe, cannot sus 
tain that decrepit, old, stale form of popular amuse 
ment known as Grand Opera, the most ridiculous 
absurd, stupid and illogical proposition that has ever 


invaded the legitimate domain of drama and art; 
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that it can only live, like a pensioner, on the kin 


ness of the state charity or through the momentary 
appetites of a limited section of the fashionable ek 

ments of two great cities where it is used, not for the 
sake of art or music, but as a function of fashion. If 
Hammerstein does close his doors to Grand Opera 
it means that as Opera or music the issue is a dead 


om \s fashion it may continue—it may, I say, for 


it any moment it is possible that it may be replaced 


by another form of fashionable entertainment 
Viewed From Here. 


lo illustrate how people here become impressed 
with New York operatic conditions permit me to r 
produce an article which appeared in the Paris-New 


York Herald 


GLOOM AT THE METROPOLITAN 


By Commercial Cable to the Herald 
New York, Monday.—M. Soubeyran, the F: 
tenor of whom much has been prophesied, | 
made a complete failure on his local debut at the 
Metropolitan in the role of Romeo in “Romeo et 
Juliette and M. Stracciari, a baritone on wh 
Mr. Conried greatly counted, made lecidedly 
poor impression as Germont in “La Traviata” at 
matinee performance. This, following on Geraldine 
larrars tailure last week to make the expected 
nsation on her local debut at Juliette, and M 
Rousseliére’s cool reception in the same opera, and 
Signor Caruso being met wit ome frigidity in 
La Traviata” on his second appearance, in broad 
ntrast to his triumph on Wednesday last, has 
cast something of a temporary gloon ver the 
Metropolitan 
Since then it appears that Miss Farrar in tl 
Damnation of Faust” has partly redeemed herself 


] 


ind every orn should be pleased to KNOW this. pat 


cularly as she was greatly damaged in her pros 
pects through the nonsensical booming she had in 
hose methods alwa 


the daily papers react upon 


the subjects. No artist can afford to appear befor 
a new audience and expect a fair and neutral di 
ision, when, in advance of the appearance, he or she 
$s announced as a marvel and as an amazing succes 
elsewhere The very pitch ot expectancy that 

manutactured or prepared for the reception of su 
i public pertormer constitutes an injustice, and hen 


the damaging results Those who had heard Mi 


Farrar here in Europe felt that too much would be 
‘ xpected of her, and the wa is made for her to 
fail in New York by those whose injudicious control 


; 


the matter is now in evidence loo bad. but 


ly should have 


\merican girls especial it pounded 


into their minds that they can never make a New 
York opera or concert debut without a great handi 


ap to start with, and that is that three or four of 


he New York music critics on the daily papers are 
in the employ of the old, tore:gn prima dennas, and 
that they these 


American debutante will nevet 


get justice in the prhlic prints until the owners and 
the editors of the York daily papers put an ¢« nd 
» this system, en cing as it does a national dis 
yract 

Miss Farrar may not have reached the expected 
probably she did not—but there was no show for het 


anyway with the daily paper critic combinatio 


wainst them, and under subsidy, as it were, to a 


f elderly foreign ladies, who still continue to sing 
in America or look to America for a large incom 
lt might be of interest to the musical public to hav: 
American 


during the 


this paper publish a list of slaughtered 
singers, as it could be made to appear 


past hive years. 






irls studving singing here have 
f this New York condition, not 


to look forward to any debut or career in America 


4 


\lan \merican 
ede 
conciuded, le Luis 


at all, but to restrict their future artistic usefulness 


entirely to Europe; many teachers are recommend 
ing this course, and rightly so, for how does the 
Farrar stand today in view of what 
Miss Farrar in New York? He or 


she cannot very well expect American pupils, and 


teacher of Miss 


has happx ned t 
without American pupils—what then 


Calve and Waterloo. 


\gain will | quot the Paris-New York Herald 
with a news item coming from Royal Dresden and 
referring to a singer New York knows well 

koma Calveé, the operati nger known for 

et vacily nd independence She says what she 

ca 1 care ti the consequences Lhese 

+ d an action at law which 

b igat it present under nsideration 

he hird Chamber of the Civil Tribunal of the 
lepartment of the ‘ 

wh heard ar e case retet to an 

ent Ww ” t at the Dr det Opera 

i ‘ ve tin i pera given was “Car 

net Not only w " Dresden there, but the 

King of Saxony re the performance with 

pre we he rt rose on the last act, and 
the audience, entl ist mid satished, was pre 
paring ior an t aj AUSe I t lageect 
tab which ends the { " 

D José appear ttempted t top Car 

men (Madame ( ve, of murse She avoided h 

grasp nd then bewar i dialogue not included in 

the librett Carmer 1 Don Jose w ipparent 
y wrangling Lhe gipsy took the tenor to task 
ed epithets which wer: tinctly heard by 
ectator in the orchestra sea [he quarre 
mtinued unti horresco reteres Carmen ut 
tere thrice iw with a ist A 1 w ! 

Lat ronne himsecit poke it ce mn the held 

f Waterlox 
\ e third pet n the w the pera 
! d not cr ¢, but the King left his box 
1} exampic was !f wed by nearly all the 
pectators 
Ihe next day Mad e Calve mp af \ 
I l at Madan ( ve I gre | y 
‘ { the leading artist f e¢ Royal 
Oper ( int Seebacl Director General id 
the lady again to set foot in the building’ 
been stated in court that the incident was 
ed by a desire the part of Madame Calvé 
lab i» change in the final scene of the opera 
order that she ght die facing the audience 

She requested D losé t ist her this, and 

e request turt l certain difficulty it the re 
| " the a per mance Don J re 
fused point blank c the lent ‘ a resuit 

Madame Calvé and er impresario taiied to agree 

and ¢ singer “ cg breacl I ontract 

Tudg t ! leferred 


Readers of Victor Hugo will remember the effect 
ive expre m—efiective in I rencl used by Cam 


bronne when he realized the wreckage of Water 


loo Madame Calvé wanted t avert a Waterloo 
ind merely used the same expression in a talismani 
ense, to ward off the danger of failure, and a 


uch the expression was justifiable in lrench Ir 


| speranto itn ight be considered out ot place 


} 


No one knows the present abode of Calve Whe: 


last seen she was embarking on a yacht at Barcelona 


“pain, to visit the Levant She is said to bx engaged 


ti 


to a blind man, rich and an American, but this ma 
be metaphoric, because they say love is blind an 
way. The name of the getleman ‘remaining a secret 


it naturally must be known to many, because a secret 


is something everybody knows As, however, the 
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matter is peculiarly private in its nature, it is no 
one’s affair. 
Diplomacy and Music. 


Two instances have recently come to my knowl- 
edge which go far to prove that some musicians are 
sufficiently gifted with the talents of a Kaunitz, Ca- 
vour and Bismarck to justify their entrance at once 
in the diplomatic field in high stations of state—in 
fact, elevated stations. Let us pillulate. 

It seems that Musician E, meeting Musician F, 
who is a regular advertiser in this paper, asked him 
something regarding his advertising experiences and 
results, and the latter, while highly commending the 
paper, inadvertently, as it were, recommended one 
of the minor music papers. Musician E at once 
suspected—what? That Musician F did not pro- 
pose that a rival musician should secure benefits sim- 
ilar to those he receives through the medium of this 
paper. This all proves Musician F to be a Cavour, 
but it also proves Musician E to be a Bismarck in 
discovering Musician Cavour’s motives in recom- 
mending a minor musical paper. 

This is, however, not an isolated case. Similar 
instances have come under our observation, and they 
show how it is that the small music papers manage 
to exist, and that there is a bona fide reason for the 
existence of small music papers. They would, in 
fact, not be small at all unless, through the large 
standard of measurement exacted by the prominence 
of this paper, its very extent and importance giving 
them the opportunity to exist as small papers. While 
they are under obligations to this paper for their ex- 
istence (for surely small music papers could never 
exist unless a large one could demonstrate the use- 
fulness of such journals), we are also under obliga- 
tions to them in their capacity for establishing the 
contrast. Everything is relative; there is no abso- 
lute as far as human comprehension goes. The ab- 
solute is as incomprehensible to us as the Infinite or 
the Eternal. The relative, however, is the basis of 
our human comparisons. We are therefore under 
obligations to the small music papers for the possi- 
bility they create that enables the world to see the 
difference between them and a great paper. 

Musician F, who recommended a small music pa- 
per without circulation (for small journalistic insti- 
tutions never can have any circulation) to Musician 
E, really was actuated by the desire to prove to Mu- 
sician E how wise he (F) was in advertising exten- 
sively in this paper. There was no better way to 
do this than to recommend a small paper to Musi- 
cian E. But Musician E, also being a born diplo- 
mat, took his rival’s opinion for what it is worth and 
followed him by doing what he is doing, and thus, 
for the present, the incident is closed and the con- 
ference dissolved, 

The other incident is also worthy of space in this 
overcrowded paper. Why do no great soprano 
voices issue from the vocal studios of great soprano 
teachers and no great tenors from the studios of 
great tenor singer teachers? Why do not the girls 
who study soprano with so called great soprano 
singer teachers, teachers who were formerly well 
known soprano opera singers, think of this? And 
why do not the men who are tenors and who study 
with tenors who were formerly renowned on the 
operatic stage think of this also? If they exercised 
their diplomatic faculties they would soon discover 
why progress, with such influences as are rationally 
possible under such an environment, is impossible. 
Give it a little thought—just a littl. Sum up in 
your mind the singing teachers in Europe, those who 
have sung with success on the Metropolitan stage in 
New York, and then sum up their pupils—particu- 
larly those from America—and then observe what 
has become of those American pupils, where they are 
at present singing—or not singing—and what their 
occupations are, or what has become of them. If 
diplomacy plays no role in this matter it follows that 
incompetency is the cause ; but can that be admitted ? 

Is there any one singing with success, with some 


assured income, on stage or platform in America— 
any American woman or man—who is an outgrowth 
of one or any of these studios in Europe, studios of 
teachers who were at one time famous as operatic 
singers? If not, why not? This question might 
be of some interest to some people who are spend- 
ing time and money in diplomacy, as it appears, in- 
stead of music and singing, as they expect. 
BLU MENBERG. 
sigiialalitiaminie 
A MATTER OF RECORDS. 

The following letter, containing some information 
of great interest to opera statisticians, was received 
by Tue Musicat Courter. Mr. Savage's achieve- 
ment with “Madam Butterfly” at the Garden Thea- 
ter stands unequaled in spite of the figures given in 
the subjoined letter. Musicians will easily be able 
to make their own mental comparisons between “La 
Cenerentola,” given in 1880 at San Francisco, and 
“Madam Butterfly,” produced in the Savage style at 
New York in 1906: 


Oaxtanp, Cal., December 13, 1906. 
To The Musical Courier: 

The statement made in your issue of December 
5 that the run of Puccimi’s “Madam Butterfly” at 
the Garden Theater, New York, would break all 
records for consecutive performances of any seri- 
ous opera in this country is not strictly correct 
Commencing December 23, 1880, Rossini’s “La 
Cenerentola” achieved a run of sixty-three con- 
secutive nights at the Tivoli Opera House, San 
Francisco. I am aware of the fact that “Cin- 
derella” is not technically opera seria, but it is 
what is generally classed as “grand opera” in this 
country, as are “Martha” and “The Bohemian 
Girl.” My authority for the length of the run is 
a little book, issued as a souvenir by the Tivoli 
Opera House on its tenth anniversary, containing 
a complete record of all performances from July 
3, 1879, to July 3, 1889. Your statement as to the 
second longest run is also incorrect. The Del 
Conte troupe may have given “La Bohéme’”’ 
twenty-eight times in 1898, although I think the 
number of performances was less, but at all 
events, they were certainly not consecutive. In 
the Tivoli souvemmr referred to above, I find some 
noteworthy records of operatic runs, which, I be- 
lieve, surpass any achieved elsewhere. In 1881 
Balie’s “Satanella” ran sixty-three nights—the 
same as “La Cenerentola’—commencing July 18; 
his “Bohemian Girl” thirty-seven nights, his “Rose 
of Castile” twenty-three nights; “Martha” ran 
twenty-three nights, Wallace’s “Lurline” thirty 
seven nights, and Auber’s “Diamants de la Cou- 
ronne” and “Le Cheval de Bronze” fourteen and 
twenty-one nights, respectively. In 1882, “Faust” 
ran thirty-seven consecutive nights and “Il Trova- 
tore” thirty-two. Other runs the same year were: 
‘Un Ballo in Maschera,” twenty-one nights; “Der 
Freischiitz,” twenty-eight times; “Ernani,” twenty- 


five; “La Sonnambula,” twenty-one; “Oberon,” 
twenty-eight. In 1883, “La Traviata” ran twenty- 
one nights. Fourteen nights each for such operas 


as “The Magic Flute” and “Robert le Diable” are 
rather unusual, but I think I have cited a sufficient 
number to prove that the old Tivoli in San Fran- 
cisco held the record for operatic runs. The above 
records may be depended upon as absolutely cor- 
rect, and the belief that they might prove of in- 
terest is my only excuse for troubling you. 
Very respectfully, W. H. Garnett. 
a —~e-- — - 

Ow1nc to the holiday this week—Christmas Da; 
—Tue Musicat Courter will be published twenty- 
four hours later than usual. 

piiiiieillpicmneine 

Wittiam Knase, of William Knabe & Co., an 
nounces the removal of his residence from Baitimore 
to New York. After January 1 Mr. Knabe can be 
found in elegantly appointed offices on the eighth 
floor of the Knabe Building, in Fifth avenue. For 
years Mr. Knabe has been directing the affairs of 
the wholesale department of the house from the Bal- 
timore offices, and from the same offices have also 
been directed the musical affairs of the company 
under the control of William Knabe. It will bring 
Mr. Knabe into closer contact with musical affairs 
to make his headquarters in New York, hence the 


change. 


EDITORIAL OVERTONES. 
Hammerstein used to be in the tobacco business. 
Init that is not the only reason his Opera draws well 


=e <= 


“Madam Butterfly” is referred to as the “‘latest 
opera.” Verdi wrote a later one. At the Manhat 
tan last week the performance of “Aida” was not 


over until 12:10 a. m. 
t 


Arthur Hartmann has made a violin arrangement 
(with piano accompaniment) of MacDowell’s piano 
morceau “To a Wild Rose.” Mrs. MacDowell has 
sanctioned the transcription and it is to be published 
at once by Schmidt, of Boston. 

eS = 


The Cincinnati Symphony program calls Rosen- 
thal the “devil incarnate of the piano.” He certainly 
does raise—but, no, profanity shall not soil these 


columns. 
J €& 


This was visiting week among the artists. In the 
audience at the “Madam Butterfly” matinee last 
week were Farrar, Caruso, Dalmores and Altchev- 
sky. At the “Aida” performance in the Manhattan 
boxes were occupied by Homer, Bonci, Pinkert and 
Renaud. Saint-Saéns was at the Metropolitan con- 
cert Sunday evening to hear Rosenthal play, and 
went behind the scenes to congratulate him after his 
playing of the Strauss-Rosenthal fantasia. Caruso, 
from a stage box, watched and heard Dalmores as 
Don José in the Saturday “Carmen” matinee at the 
Manhattan. 

eS es 


“See the Conquering Melba Comes” is the song 
at the Manhattan these days, 


= = 


A correspondent writes: “Your department named 
‘Variations’ last week referred to the ‘respectable’ 
Wagner heroines, but no mention was made of 
Kundry. Is she ‘respectable,’ too?” She is thor- 
oughly respectable, so far as any audience is able to 
judge at a “Parsifal” performance. Something is 
said, of course, about her being a compound of He 
rodias and the Magdalen and having sinned some 
centuries before, but the only opportunity for mis- 
behaving in “Parsifal” she leaves unused in Act II, 
and later repents bitterly for something she did not 
do. There can be nothing more respectable than 
that. 


ee ae 
Marguerite Melville in Berlin. 
(By Cable.) 
Beatin, December 22, 1906 


To The Musical Courier: 

Marguerite Melville rare combination of pianist 

and musician. Concert last night notable success. 
ABELL. 
sianiiiiiliniame 

“Love me, hate my rival,” is the prima donna’s 
motto. 

eae Ae 

Marie Hatt, the English violinist, will play in 
Canada and the United States in March, en route to 
Australia, where she has been engaged for a long 
tour. 

— —~e —— - 

Puccini will sail for New York on January 9 in 
order to be present at the Metropolitan productions 
of his “Manon Lescaut” and “Madam Butterfly” 
and the Manhattan production of “Bohéme,” with 
Melba. 


— | 





Tue Star of Bethlehem has nothing to do with 
opera, of course. The only opera known in those 
days was “Parsifal” in the original version, without 


“the additions of later folk historians and poet-com- 


posers. The critics of the period were usually cru- 
cified. 
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PHILADELPHIA. 





Purtaperrnia, Pa., December 22, 1906 
Ihe program for the tenth public rehearsal and sym- 
phony concert of the Philadelphia Orchestra was note- 
worthy in that it presented solely compositions of roman 
touch of classicisin 


tic and modern composers. The only 


was in the “Goldoniani,” 
modeled after the old suite 


very attractive minuets, a 


intermezz¢ for strings, by Bossi, 
and containing a prelude, two 
caprifuoco and a serenatina 

solo for the viol d'amour exquisitely played by Thaddeus 
Rich The Brahms overflowing 
with graceful melody, received adequate expression from 
the orchestra, the woodwind proving particularly effective 
overture, 


symphony in F major, 


\s a closing number “The Flying Dutchman” 
with its sharply contrasted motives, gave the final needed 
touch of bigness and breadth 

Ruskin says somewhere, to quote from memory: “In 
the presence of a great art work we feel not what effort is 
ere, but what power.” One cannot fail to be impressed 
yy the truth of this in listening to the pianist Rosenthal 
With what absolute ease he plays—a Chopin concerto in 


FE minor. Surely Chopin himself, could he have heard 


Rosenthal, must have felt that his wishes regarding tempo 
had at last been met, for in no case did Roserthal allow his 
eft accompanying hand a rubato to accommodate the Cho 
pinesque tracery with which the right hand part abounds 
And the beauty and polish of that delicate 
matched only by the thunder of the 
with which he brought the concerto to a glorious finish 

technical side of Rosenthal’s art is so 


acework was 


interlacing octaves 


To praise the 
natural one is in danger of giving the impression of its 
interpretative. That this is by no 
means the case needed no further demonstration than his 
sympathetic rendering of Chopin 

rhe program for the following week will b« 
Overture, Oberon a : Von Weber 
Symphony, No. 4, in B flat 
Coneerto for Violin and Orchestra, in 
Ballet Music from King Henry VIII 


supremacy over the 


as follows 


Beethoven 
Merart 


Saint-Saéns 


A major 
fhe Russian violinist, Alexander Petschnikoff, is to be 
the soloist 
= €& 
At Rosenthal’s recital at the Academy of Music on Sat- 
urday afternoon, December 29, the following program is 
announced 


Beethoven 


Sonata, op. 109 

Sonata, op. 58 Chopin 
Berceuse, two Studies, Scherz B flat minor Chopin 
Chopin Valse, arranged in thirds Rosentha! 
Nocturne Hense!t 
Moment Musicale Schuman 

Papillons Rosentha 
Humoresque, Fugato « |. Strauss Themes Rosenthal 


se = 
For more than 150 years Handel's “Messiah’ 


regarded as the Christmas oratorio, and every season wit 


THE COMBS BROAD ST. CONSERVATORY 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Directer 
1329-31 South Broad Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
1712-14 Chestnut Street 
Affiliated with the University of Pennsylvania 
Wemen's Dormitories Year Book, Pree 


has been 


nesses its revival by the various churches and choral so- 
cieties. A very creditable performance was that given in 
the First Methodist Episcopal Church of Germantown on 
December 18 by the vested choir, under the direction of 
H. R. O’Daniel. The solo parts were most excellently sung 
by Florence Hinkle, May Walters, William H 
Henri G. Scott 


Pagdin and 


ee 


Helene Maigille gave her second invitation musicale at 
the Haseltine Galleries on December 17 
cee 
rhe first production here of Giordano’s operatic setting 
of Sardou’s 


ance of the 


“Fedora” 
Metropolitan Oper; 


is to be given at the fourth appear 

Compakhy, on Thursday 

evening, December 27, with Cavalieri and Caruso as prin 
& ‘ I 


cipal attraction 


eS & 
Corinne Rider-Kelsey, soprano; Josephine Jacoby, con 
tralto; William H. Pagdin, tenor, and Henri G. Scott, 


1 


bass, will Se the soloists at the tenth annual Christmas 


performance of “The Messiah,” on Friday evening, De 
cember 28, by the Choral Society of Philadelphia, Henry 
conductor rhe orchestral accompani 
ment will be sustained by the Philadelphia Orchestra 


[he annual Christmas concert by the 


Gordon Thunder, 


Drexel Chorus 
at which Spohr’s “Last Judgment” will be rendered, will 
occur on December 28, in the Auditorium 

eS = 
‘Mass of the Sacred Heart of Jesus” 


urch on Christmas Day 


Gounod’s beautiful 
will be given at St. Clement's Ch 
at 11 o'clock 

At the Manuscript Society concert on Wednesday even 


ing, December 19, Perley Dunn Aldrich sang three songs 
by E L. Justis and the big ballad, “La Belle Dame sans 
Merci” (Keats), by F. S. Converse, of Boston. For the 
latter part of the ballad Mr. Aldrich used a MSS 
sent by Mr. Converse and which had been used by Mr 


Bispham with the 


version 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Ze & 

The pupils of the Leefson-Hille C 

Fortnightly Club Rooms, on Friday 


mservatory of Musi 
gave a recital at the 
December 21 A long list of pupils 
Gelder, the talented son of Martinus 


evening appeared 
including Otto van 


in Gelder 


Jessie Fulweiler, pianist, aroused much enthusiasm in her 
recent appearance in two recitals at Buffalo, N. Y 


Littan B. Frrz~-Mavurice 


Lhevinne in New York and Elsewhere. 


Josef Lhévinne has returned to New York for a busy 


liday week after a triumpha! iour in the Middle West 
While he was hurrying Eastward from Chicago on the 
I'wentieth Century Limited. Oscar Hammerstein secured 
Dy telegrapl his consent to ippear at ist Sunday night's 
concert at the Manhattan Opera House The sensation 
his playing created ther already a matter of musical 
history 


Tonight Lhevinne plays betore the Harmony Club, of 


Baltimore, and next Saturday night and Sunday afternoon 
he will be the soloist at the New York Symphony Orches 


} 


tra concerts when he plays for the first time in this cour 
try the great Tschaikowsky piano concerto. It is sure to 
be a memorable performance of this great work 


While in the W est Lhévinne 


Beethoven anniversary concerts of the 


appeare 1 as soloist at the 


Thomas Orchestra 


/ 


His playing of the Emperor” concerto was pronounced 


the great sensation of the Chicago musical season so far 
across central Illinois Phévinne met with 
hundred and fifty stu 


dents of the School of Music of the University of Illinoi 


During his tour 
most enthusiastic reception One 
Danville to at 


over his play 


made the thirty mile trip from Urbana to 
tend his concert and were so enthusiast 
ing that Frank S. Lawrence insisted that he give a recital 
at the 


university during the spring In every city the 


pianist visited his tremendous sUCCE resulted in pressing 


invitations to his managers to bring him back again during 


the seasor 


A Music Hall for Harvard. 


Che trustees of Harvard University have sent out plans 


f a building for the Department of Music and the musical 


societies of the university [he plans include a hall capa 
ble of seating soo for chamber concert lectures, college 
ocieties, organ recitals and orga maller hall 
to seat 250 for rehearsa ecture et d several smaller 


Pierian, the 
Mandolin Club ind the Musical 


rooms for class work, and for the use of the 
Glee Club 


Club 


Banjo and 


THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


(80 MUSICIANS) 
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Address all communications to 
CHAS. AUGUSTUS DAVIS, Business Representative 
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Address care of ORCHESTRA, Philedeiphia, Pa. 
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Hore. NorrincHam, i 
Bostox, Mass., December 22, 1906. § 


Christmas in New England has an esoteric significance 
in its musical festivities at this time. Boston’s infinity of 
desire, the proof of its kinship with art, shows a higher 
reach from year to year, and some day will culminate in 
its being a typical musical center of art in its various 
branches, even if not now. All things being relative, then Bos- 
ton’s constant idealization of standards must place it some- 
where—even if that somewhere be a mediocre point ac- 
cording to. European view. The Handel and Haydn So- 
iety’s performance is no longer an actual yearly concert, 
but a great rite given by a great organization, which now 
holds the warmest of places in New England hearts. The 
production of “The Messiah” from year to year has now 
become a grand religious festival which marches Boston 
away up in front of other American cities. The “Christ 
mas music” in all of the churches has become more and 
each year the choirs being augmented by 
prominent vocal and instrumental soloists. Notable works 
by old masters and compositions by modern writers are 


more elaborate, 


prepared by choirmasters and elaborated programs of beau- 
tiful music are to be heard at whatever church one at 
tends. At the historic King’s Chapel, where B. J. Lang 
is organist, there was prepared an organ prelude to the ora 
torio of “Noél,” Saint-Saéns; “Christmas Chant” in A 
major, Hodges; anthem, four numbers from “Noél”; “Te 
Deum” in D major, Lang; “Jubilate” in F major, Purcell; 
hymn, “Calm on the Listening Ear,” Gould 

At Trinity Church, better known as Phillips Brooks’ 
Church, a program to be given on Christmas Day included 
“Kyrie Eleison,” by Wallace Horatio Parker's 
‘Before the Heavens Were Spread Abroad”; “Hallelujah 
Chorus,” from “The Messiah,” by a vested choir of thirty 
voices. The program given at the Old South Church in- 
cluded Guilmant’s “Pastorale”; Christmas cantata, “Shep 
herd’s Vision,” Horatio Parker, and offertory solo, “Dawn 
of Hope,” Coombs. The Arlington Street Church pro 
grams for morning and 4 o'clock vespers included anthems 


Goodrich > 


with accompaniments of strings and organ, and pieces for 
strings and organ by Schumann, Fauré and Beethoven. 
[he many churches seek from year to year to have the 
music of the highest standard of excellence, and thus the 
world’s festival day has a religious aspect growing yearly 
the stronger in and about New England 
ee & 
MacDowell Fund Musicales. 
On Thursday, January 24, and Thursday, 
two musicales will be given in the homes of Mrs. J. B 
Millet, of 77 Mt. Vernon street, and Mrs. Nathan 
Mathews, Jr., 456 Beacon street. These affairs are by 
subscription, arid in aid of the MacDowell Fund 


we @ 
Wallace Goodrich's Plans for New Orchestra. 


as announced 


February 7, 


The immediate plan of the new orchestra, 
by Wallace Goodrich, who is its promoter as well as direc- 
tor and conductor, is such as to insure the warmest inter 
est of our musical public rhe first performance will be 
given in Jordan Hall on Thursday evening, January 10, 
und the other two following on January 31 and February 
8. The 
number fifty-five, and are among the best 

\ complete program for the first concert has not yet 
been announced, but it will include compositions of both 
Of the latter there will 
be selections from Chadwick's “Adonais,” F 
“Jeanne d’Are,” Horatio Parker’s “Cahal Mor of the Wine 
Red Hand,” Pitt’s “Sinfonietta,” W. H. Bell's suite, 
‘Epithalamium”; Debussy’s nocturne and Vincent d’Indy’s 
Jour d'Fte Sur la Montagne.” 

Ralph Flanders, the manager of this organization, an 
n unusually successful sale of season tickets, 


Katharine 


The English Pianist 


musicians, as before stated in these columns, 


the classic and modern schools 


S. Converse’s 


nounces 


3 


Mise Goodson will be available tor a 
as to Dates. Te 








HENRY L. MASON, 492 


Miss _.VMiise Goodson plays 








GEBHAR 


which insures the absolute success of these concerts, which 
will serve as supplemental affairs to the Symphony Orches- 
tra, and fill a long felt want of excellent music at mod- 
erate rates, in order that non-attendees at the Boston 
symphonies, either because of high prices or other causes, 
will now have access to orchestral concerts of a high or- 
der at a nominal sum. 
eS & 
An Organist’s Tenth Anniversary. 


Frederick N. Shackley’s tenth anniversary has just been 


completed as organist and choirmaster at the Church of’ 


the Ascension, the occasicn being observed by the choir 
giving a musical evening, the music being selected from 
Mr. Shackley’s compositions, including the cantata, “A 
Song of Praise.” Tiere was an enlarged choir of fifty 
voices, assisted by Josephine Knight, soprano; Bertha 
Barnes, alto; James Mahan, tenor; Stephen Townsend, 
baritone, and William Lester Bates, organist. Miss Knight 
was called upon to fill the place of Frances Dunton Wood, 
who, on account of Mr. Wood’s sudden death, was unable 
to be present. However, Miss Knight has a voice which 
with its excellent training met all demands. The service 
included the anthem, “I Will Magnify Thee, O God,” dedi- 
cated to the Ascension Choir; soprano solo, “Tarry With 
Me, Oh My Saviour’; alto solo,“O Holy Night of Christ- 
mastide”; anthems: “Sun of My Soul,” “Bow Down Thine 
Ear, O Lord”; offertory anthem, dedicated to Arthur 
Foote. The cantata “A Song of Praise” followed, and 
gave full opportunity to the different soloists, and was 
rendered most effectively. The soprano solo and chorus, 
“Nature’s Message,” was especially attractive. Mr. Town 
send’s work was admirably done, and the evening proved 
one of general interest. 
eS & 
Julie Kiumplke’s Boston Debut. 

A charming musicale for Julie Klumpke, the violinist, by 
Marie Everett, her warm friend of years’ standing, on 
Friday afternoon, the 14th inst., immediately following the 
symphony concert, was the occasion of Miss Klumpke’s 
musical debut in Boston, and proved a happy commingling 
of art and cordial greeting. There were many interesting 
people present to hear the artist’s violin numbers, among 
whom were Arthur Foote, Clayton Johns, Margaret Lang, 
Madam Rotoli, Mrs. Randolph Coolidge, Mrs. Jules Lom- 
bard, Mrs. Alexander Martin and many other brilliant 
guests. vv 


ec . 


A Faelten Pianoforte School Pupil. 

On Thursday evening, January 3, at Huntington Cham 
bers Hall, Frank H, Luker, an advanced pupil of the Fael- 
ten School, will play an interesting program of music. He 
will be assisted by Carl Faelten, piano; William Howard, 
Carl Behr, violoncello. The program is added: 
Andante and Variations, for two Pianos, B flat major, op. 46 

Schumann 
Impromptu on a Theme from Schumann's Manfred, op. 66. . Reinecke 
. Rachmaninoff 

MacDowell 
Nocturne, B major, op, 62, No. 1 . , Chopin 
Waltz Paraphrase, Dorfschwalben, E flat major Strauss-Schutt 


Trio, for Piano, Violin and Violoncello, B flat major, op. 52. 


Rubinstein 
eS & 


Concert by the Conservatory Chorus. 

Jordan Hall was well filled with friends and students of 
the N. E. Conservatory of Music on December 21, the oc- 
casion being one -of general interest; the conservatory 
chorus was assisted by the conservatory orchestra and ad- 
vanced students, with G. W. Chadwick, conductor. Those 
taking part were Lottie McLaughlin, Rockland, Me.; Nel- 
lie Brushingham. Chicago, Tll.: Lloyd Kerr, Corsicana, 
Tex.; Harlowe Dean. Stockbridge, Mass.: Anthony Reese 
Newton Highlands, Mass. The soloists were Hilda Swartz, 


violin; 


Prelude, C sharp minor, op. 3, No. 2 
Etude de Concert, F sharp major, op. 36 


GOODSON 


Invited to play with the BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, January 18 and 19, 1907 


WILL. MAKE HER AMERICAN DEBUT ON THIS OCCASION 
limited number of engagements. 
rms, dress 


For Particulars 


Boston 


Etc., Ad 


Boylston Sst., 


PIANIST 
Direction: HENRY L. MASON 
492 Boyiston St., Boston 
MASON & HAMLIN PIANO 











Albany, N. Y., as Armida; Richard Tobin, Virginia City, 
Nev., as Rinaldo, and Anthony Reese as Peter the Hermit 
in Gade’s “The Crusaders,” which was excellently ren 
dered. The program included the prelude, chorale and 
fugue, Bach-Abert; quintet from “Cosi fan tutti,” Mozart. 
closing with “The Crusaders.” These pupils’ concerts are 
of frequent occurrence during the school year, and have 
been a potent aid toward furthering the general conserv- 
atory standards and bringing its methods and plan of 
work directly before friends and patrons. Since Dr. Chad 
wick’s return the entire school, numbering over two thou 
sand by actual count, has been enlivened perceptibly 


Ct 


Boston Symphony Quartet Concert. 


Dr. Otto Neitzel, the eminent Cologne pianist, furnished 
sufficient attraction in connection with the Boston Sym 
phony Quartet at the recent Chickering Hall engagement 
to draw forth a very good sized audience 
third concert of the season and commanded interest for its 
Haydn’s quartet, in C major, op 


This was the 


program, which was: 
33, No. 3; Saint-Saéns’ 
major, op. 123 (Messrs. Neitzel and Warnke), and Schu 
A major, op. 114. 


sonata, for piano and ’cello, F 
bert’s piano quintet, in 

The Saint-Saéns sonata, after so recent a visit of the 
composer, was listened to with fresh zeal, and was very 
melodious throughout its four movements, each of which 
was distinguished by some definite touch of the composer's 
individuality, and treated broadly with a sense of absolute 
proportion. It was of engrossing interest, and was played 
with excellent musicianship. Melody and surety were al- 
ways evident, and it being the first performance of this 
beautiful work in Boston, it met with general admiration 

Dr. Neitzel is a sane musician 
consummate knowledge of art, a strong, active 


He shows a broad and 
ympathy 
and a technic always adequate for his mental demands 


eS & 
An Interesting Boston Composer. 


Edith Noyes Porter has been solicited by the publishers 
of a non-musical periodical of the Middle West to appeat 
She is a Boston woman of indefatigable 


a progressive musician and a live club woman. It 


on their pages. 
energy, 
was Mrs. Porter who founded and organized the Mac 
Dowell Club, of this city, and afterward became an activé 
member of the Chromatic Club, later becoming its presi- 
dent. On December 5 Mrs. Porter gave a composer's reci 
tal as a “morning musicale,” for a woman's musical club in 
West Roxbury, where there are 300 members in the club, of 
which this composer is an honorary member. The pro 
gram included, for piano, several numbers from Mrs. Por 
and were played by her; 
“Scottish Love 


ter’s “European Suite,” songs, 


“Swift and Free,” “Lament,” “Somebody,” 


Song”; duets: “Spring Song,” from operetta, “Last Sum 
and violin solos from “The Indian 
Another club and the 

Of this Mrs. Porter is also an 


Eight hundred ambitious women be 


mer,” “Spinning Song,” 
Princess” were given largest in 
the East, is at Brockton 
honorary member 
long. Mrs. Porter gave a MacDowell talk and is continu 
ing with several more demonstrated by her songs and 
piano pieces. Many of her songs and piano pieces are 
yet in manuscript. Her powers are especially versatile and 
creative 
eS = 
The Symphony Concert. 

[he Friday preceding Christmas, and yet Symphony Hall 

was filled with symphony devotees, keenly alive and sympa 


thetic, to all appearances, with an “all Beethoven” program 
which some felt to be an appropriate compliment to the 
memory of the master composer by Dr. Muck, and yet n 


one knew | just why—and what matters it?—that such a 
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program should be given several days after the birthday 
anniversary of Beethoven 

[he program included the concerto in G major, with 
Dr. Neitzel as the pianist of the afternoon. The program 
stirred silence which seemed deep 


seated, awe inspired admiration. The symphony was never 


the audience into a 
so alluring, nor so replete with melodic charm—and the 
seemed to delineate the im 
himself. The orchestra 
Muck’s brilliant conducting as if spurred 


strings, woodwinds, brass, all! 


pressions wholly of Beethoven 


responded to Dr 
to new life, and never in the annals of symphony concerts 





seemed so thrilling, so per 
Dr. Muck 
id grasped the program in all its digested, assimi 
himself. Dr. Neitzel 
ssion in his brilliant work 
=S €& 

Boston Lyceum Concert. 


has the rhythm and melody 





uasive and masterful as on this particular occasion 


entirety, 
made a 


ted and converted it into 


ew and memorable impr« 


Ellen Beach Yaw and the Royal W<!ch Choir openc 

1¢ Boston Lyceum Course [Tremont Temple last week 
betore a crowded house Miss Yaw sang the bell song 
from “Lakmé” and the mad scene from “Lucia.’ Dh 
remainder of the program included “The Lord Worketl 
Wonders” (Handel), sung by David Davies; “Tyrannx 


“Wings 
Sham 


Hugh Hughes’ 
rhe 


given by Aneurin Edwards 


Todd 


Love,” 


to Heaven,” sung by Jones; a quartet, 


rock,” and choruses by De Rille, German, Becker, Genee 
and Ambroise Thomas. The interest of the audience kept uj 
the encores until a ‘ate hour, and enthusiasm prevailed over 
ill of the program, especially the songs of Yaw. She is 


bell 


remembered 


phenomenal, truly, in her beauiful, ike high notes, an 
} 


iant work will long be The choir 
On Decem 


Charlotte 


er brill 
work 
ber 31 Dr 


smooth and wonderfully balanced 


Newel! 


was 


Dwight Hillis will lecture 


Maconda, Schumann-Heink and other artists assist later 
= & 
Thirty-seventh Sunday Chamber Concert. 
Olga Samaroff, pianist, and Berrick von Norden, tenor 


furnished one of the most charming programs of the season 


for the Sunday chamber concert of December 16. Bot! 
f these artists stir Boston’s interest, and a large audience 
vas in attendance. Madame Samaroff delights Boston for 
her unaffected dignity, aside from her powers as a great 
pianist and musician 1 played with exceptional charm 
ind abandon, opening he program with Beethoven's son 
ita, op. 27, No. 2. Her other solos were two numbers by 


Brahms, the gavotte fantastique by Mrs. H. H. A. Beacl 


ind Liszt’s “Mephisto Waltz Berrick von Norden sang 
two Handel numbers, Mendelssohn's The Sorrows of 
Death and the group Evening” (Morgen), “Echo” 


“Good Night 
(Chadwick 


mtenailles), 


Bohm), “Un Baiser” (De I 


(Beaumont), “Were I a Prince Egyptian 


ind Mrs. Beach The Year's at the Spring 

it seems superfluous to state that Mr. von Norden sang 
ell. He is especially gifted in individual interpretation 
xcellent diction, phrasing and feeling—the last named 


st tastefully employed by this singer 
Gertrude Miller-Woodruff 


on the program rf 


a pupil of Gertrude Franklir 


December 30 


MORE BOSTON NEWS. 


Salisbury, will appear 





Charles Clemens, of Cleveland, Ohio, announces an ors 
ecital in Symphony Hall for January 2. Mr. Clemens 
the organist of St. P Te ’ and 

P= 4 
<— 
< inwe Liew Olafsor wh 
charming drawing room w of the most ex 
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clusive Boston and suburban homes, besides her concert 
engagements, has become so extremely popular, is booked 
to appear in two interesting January programs given by 
Alvah Glover Salmon, the pianist, on the roth and 26th, 
respectively, in Waltham and Somerville, when she will 
Miss Olafson 


20th 


sing songs by Wagner and Schubert sang 
Mrs 


guests 


beautiful the inst., at 


: 


2 number of songs on 


Francis Peabody's musicale in Milton, when the 


were delighted with her voice and method A recent 
stu recital of songs included “The Sea Hath Its Pearls 
Franz; Grieg’s “With a Violet,” M. V. White's “How Dx 
I Love Thee?” a song by Foote, three German numbers 
and the lovely old songs “Twickenham Ferry, Kathlee: 
Mavourneen, Low-Backed Cat and “Sweet i rip 
perary 
oe = 


Mme. Nordica will give a song recita Symphony H 


m Saturday afternoon, January 5 


ce = 

Nellie Strong Stevenson gave ecture recital or | 
fannhauser Legend” for the Pawtucket Woman's ( 
on Monday afternoon, December 17. Mrs. Stevenson illus 
trated her lecture by playing music from the opera tran 
scribed for the pian by Liszt wit vocal ustrati s 
which were given by Alice Wentworth MacGregor a1 
Harry Parmalee. Mrs. MacGregor is widely known at 
idmired for her lovely voice and quite delighted her 
uudience on this occasion wit er artistry and woma 
qualities Mrs. Stevenson's lecture wa ted a marke 
success, and she was immediat: ked for return < 
gagement 

eS & 

Puesday evening, January 1 Potter Hall, the Hoff 
mann String Quartet will be assisted by Heinrich Ge 
hard, the pianist. Strauss’ piano quartet i he p 
gram Se 

Some interesting numbers by the clasge Gern n 
posers, Mendelssohn's “Serious Variations,”’ short pieces 


y Debussy, Ravel, Fauré and others are 


mowska's program given in Steinert 


Pi Ag a 
‘ 


= & 
{ , . I } ] ‘ 
Margaret Gorham, the young pianist s made, it w 

seem, a most happy choice of professions in that of 


panying. Miss Gorham is peculiar equipped f ict 
work, being temperamental to the degree that espect 
art too much for anything like display in her wor! Her 

Imirable accompaniments in several recent ecita 
lrew forth all kinds of warmly favorable comment He 
harm of “presence lhkewise ] disputal t er 
musical gifts 

eS & 

Rosa Linde, contralto, will give a song recita Steinert 
Hall on January 12. The singer has not been heard i: 
Boston for several seasons - 

eS & 

The return engagements of Germaine Schnitzer 
iant young pianist, and Ossip Gabrilowitsch, w please 
Boston. Miss Schnitzer will play at Chickering Ha 
the afternoon of January 12, and Gabrilowitsch at Jordar 
Hall on January 7, with Chopin's sonata in B flat minor 
the sonata of the funeral march, Schumann's “Carneva 


his progran 
a 


= = 
yp | te Batcheller te I tex 
London and Rome, has just s d sever triump! 
Washington, D. C., where she was the guest of honor 
iny brilliant functions She ing severa ngs hear 


SENSATIONAL SUCCESS!! of 


SGH N ITZ E w Pianiste 





In Her New York and Boston Debuts 





NEW YORI 
Her tone is remarkably x 
tuous in quality, and she car : 
a fine-spun delicacy SI 4 ke ‘ 
© equipment of technical dexte 
liancy She as nquestional 
musica temperament ar tr ‘ 
ndividuality Times 
She has a superb tom big. « 
rich and wide in range The Sur 
There is a boldness in what Miss S t 


zer does, and a strength that docs 

spend itself altogether im virtuosity. Wi 

fulness and beauty may both be discern 
Evening Mail 


Miss Schnitzer’s interpretation do 
sffer in comparison with the performan« 
by Rosenthal and Lhévinne Better Bact 
playing has mever been beard here e 
ing Post 
She has astounding power ar ‘ 





is bewild« 
laintiness 4a 


wields it with an case 
and she has an exquisite 
delicacy of touch.—Tribune 

In addition to ber brilliant technique, st 
commands a singing tone, and a virile one 
which has a certain admir nobility 
World 


able 





OSTON 

th iH . 

r ete : 
wit t es ” sé at st 
A ‘ 
1 

T} eager warmt ‘ ‘ 
he ne. but of a youth that he ‘ 
an acon ¢t ntr iteclf. that knows 
secrets of desig and Eve 
Trane t 

She ‘ at . als 
It ex pwagan! ¢t . t M 
~ ‘ ‘ leed « raord y a 
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politan concert, because of the engagement of Moriz 
Rosenthal, “the most expensive pianist in the world.” 
tf 

\n “extra” Christmas performance was given last night 
(December 25) at the Manhattan, where “Aida” was pro- 
duced, with the same cast that caused such a sensation last 
week. 

tt & 

Meyerbeer’s “L’Africaine” probably will be given at the 
Metropolitan, in Italian, during New Year's week. 

 & 

There were 400 people in the “Aida” production at the 
Manhattan last Wednesday 

f 

Fremstad has returned from Minneapolis, where she 
went to attend the funeral of her mother. The soprano 
will make her next appearance as Selika, in the Metropoli- 
tan production of “L’Africaine.” 

Saint-Saéns made his farewell American appearance at 
1 concert given in the Metropolitan last evening (Decem- 
ber 25) assisted by Mmes. Rappold and Kirkby-Lunn, 
Messrs. Dippel, Journet, Simard, the orchestra, and 
Nahan Franko. Saint-Saéns played a fantaisie for piano, 
by one of his pupils, named Perilhou, and the great com- 
poser conducted these works of his own: Overture to 
“Les Barbares,” a trio from his oratorio “Noél,” and the 
“Danse Macabre.” Saint-Saéas was feted by a large 
audience. The vocal selections were from works by Saint- 
Saéns, of course. 

tc & 

Henry Russell has augmented the forces of the San 
Carlo Opera Company, in New Orleans, by engaging Mme 
Irma Monti-Baldini, a contralto, who is best known abroad 
for her portrayal of Carmen at the Imperial Theater, St 
Petersburg, and the Theater Royal, of Madrid. 

 & 

Melba will make her first appearance at the Manhattan 
on January 2 in “Traviata” and not in “Bohéme” as origin- 
Bassi and Renaud will assist the diva 

eS & 


Campanini, the Hammerstein conductor, was the prin 


ally announced 


cipal guest of several of his countrymen at a dinner given 
last week in the Cafe Martin 
 & 

lo join Henry Russell's San Carlo opera forces Erino 
Borlinetto, an Italian contralto from La Scala, in Milan, 
arrived iast week from Genoa on the Kénig Albert, and 
left at onge for New Orleans. Mme. Borlinetto is the 
wife of Arnoldo Conti, one of Mr. Russell's conductors. 
and has sung in the leading opera houses of Italy 

eS & 

rhree public telephone booths have been installed in the 
first tier foyer of the Metropolitan 

eS & 

Mme. Nordica arrived from Europe last Friday on the 
Kaiser Wilhelm II, and after fulfilling several concert 
engagements, will go to New Orleans to appear there in 
a number of performances with Henry Russell’s San Carlo 
Opera Company. Mme. Nordica is in the best of health 
and spirits 

eS €& 

Last Saturday Bonci and Seveilhac, of the Manhattan, 
sang at a concert given by the Freundschaft Society. Tren- 
tint has been engaged to sing at the Liederkranz January 
12,‘and on December 31 Renaud will be heard in Boston 
at a music festival. Bressler-Gianoli and Bassi are to sing 
-at a musicale given by Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish on January & 

eS & 

rhe battleship Louisiana has been in dock at New Or- 
leans for a few days, and the San Carlos Opera Company 
has been doing all sorts of stunts in honor of Uncle Sam's 
marines. There was a special performance of “Traviata” 
in henor of the visiting sailor lads (“Pinafore” isn’t in the 
San Carlos repertory and “The Flying Dutchman” was too 
gloomy an offering for the occasion), and when it was all 
over Alice Neilsen sang “The Star Spangled Banner” and 
ll the company waved flags and joined in the chorus, 
which was further augmented by the deep sea voices of the 
visiting Jack Tars—Exchange 

 & 

Avber's “Masaniello” will be produced at the Manhattan 

early in January. 


Ce 


Conried, manager of the Metropolitan, has not yet re- 
covered from his severe illness, and is still kept at home 
by his physician 

f & 

Bassi, of the Manhattan, has been engaged to sing at 
Covent Garden, London, for the spring and autumn sea- 
sons of the next three years. The engagement will in no 
way interfere with Bassi’s contract to sing here for Ham- 
merstein in the winter months of the same period. 

ft & 

Edouard de Reszké will not sing at the Metropolitan 

thie season, and, in fact, will not visit America, 


The chief roles in the Metropolitan revival of “L’Afri- 
caine,” will be sung by Caruso and Fremstad. This will 
probably take place in the middle of January. 

eS & 


Minolfi, a baritone heard last week at the Manhattan, 
has made his last appearance there. He failed to come up 
to Hammerstein’s artistic requirements, and “can now sing 
at the Metropolitan,” as the Manhattan director said rather 
caustically. 

eS & 
Melba will arrive in New York next Saturday. 


MUSIC IN SALT LAKE CITY. 


Sact Lake City, Utah, December 16, 1906. 

The Gamble Concert Company appeared at the First 
Congregational Church Monday evening, as the fourth 
number of the University of Utah Lecture Course. Mr. 
Gamble is a favorite here. It was a delight to listen to 
his deep, rich voice in several well selected numbers. Sam 
Lamberson acted as the piano soloist and accompanist. 
Verna Page, the violinist, has also many admirers here, 
and rendered some very attractive solos in a most pleasing 
and artistic manner. 


Se & 


Never has Salt Lake City had such a treat as that 
given Friday afternoon and evening—the sixth concert of 
the Salt Lake Symphony Orchestra. The program came 
in instalments, as Hekking, the soloist, was detained, and 
did not arrive in time for the afternoon performance. The 
orchestra patrons were allowed the privilege of seats for 
the evening without additional charge, when Herr Hek- 
king would be present and furnish the evening’s program. 











To Salt Lakers Hekking’s technic was a perfect revela 

tion. Never before has a musician received the storm of 
applause that was accorded this great master of the ‘cello 
His unusual conception, his execution and magnetism are 
seldom equaled, and this artist cast a spell over the audi 
ence that is rarely experienced in our community. 
- Michael Kellert, Hekking’s accompanist, is an artist. 
His accompaniment blended perfectly with the work of 
the soleist. The orchestra, under Conductor Shepherd, 
played remarkably well 

Fred Graham had the booking of Mr. Hekking in this 
city. 


Ce 


The dedication of the First M. E. Church organ took 
place Friday evening. The church was well filled. Ed- 
ward Kreiser, of Kansas City, Mo., presided at the organ, 
and was assisted by Agatha Berkhal!l and Hugh McDou- 
gall. Mr. Kreiser is a finished performer, and his accom- 
panying of the soloists was all that could be desired. 


Louise Le Baron in Concert. 


Louise Le Baron, who was the principal contralto with 
the Fritzi Scheff Opera Co. for two seasons, has now 
deserted the operatic stage in favor of concert and ora- 
torio work. She is also studying for grand opera, and 
may probably be seen later in such roles as Ammeris in 
“Aida,” Azucena in “Il Trovatore.” Ortrud in “Lohen- 
grin,” etc. She has recently been singing befere numbers 
of musicians who unanimously predict a great future for 
her. They combine in saying that her earnestness and 
sincerity, together with her voice and musical instruction, 
should carry her to success 


Charles Daniel Moyer. 
Charles Daniel Moyer, one of Chicago's most respected 
citizens and husband of Francesca Guthrie Moyer, a promi- 
nent Chicago soprano, died on December 18. 





Julius Breidt. 
Julius Breidt, father of Elsa Breidt, the pianist, died on 


December 19. 
PLR SOR CAMEEE TA 
Freer Songs Win High Praise. 


Eleanor Everest Freer, of Chicago, has recently com 
posed “She is Not Fair to Outward View” (Coleridge), 
“I Have Done, Put by the Lute” (Scott), op. 14, dedi- 
cated to her husband, Archibald Freer, both for high 
or medium voice. These songs have won highest praise 
from authorities, being tuneful, not over difficult, and 
singable. In these the composer feels she has satisfied 
the poet, her husband, and Ziehn, her teacher. There is 
also a “Galloping Song,” which her publisher, Kaun, says 
is the one thing he has been looking for for years past, 
for a baritone; it is dedicated to Mr. Bispham, who took 
the manuscript with him to England. “The Song of the 
Rose,” dedicated to Minnie L. Bergman, who sings it 
gloriously, is for high soprano. “In August Night,” the 
poem by Hester Bancroft, is a contralto song, dedicated 
by request to Evadna Lapham. “Summer Night,” by 
Tennyson, has been set to music by others, but seldom 
so successfully. The manuscripts of these songs have been 
sent the Manuscript Society of New York for safe keep 
ing, and are now in their library at the National Arts 
Club on Gramercy Park. 


Awaiting the Return of Elsa Ruegger. 

The return of Elsa Ruegger is awaited as one of the 
important events of the musical year, for the Belgian 
‘cellist’s rank is undisputed. For five seasons Miss Rueg 
ger, who is now under the direction of Loudon Charlton, 
has won the approval of American critics and public, and 
each year her popularity increases. She will have a number 
of important orchestra appearances this season, in addi 
tion to an extended recital tour. Miss Ruegger will arrive 
in New York early in January. 


Tour of Clara Clemens and Marie Nichols. 

The joint tour of Clara Clemens, contralto, and Marie 
Nichols, violinist, is to begin late in January and extend 
over several weeks. The two young artists will first be 
heard in New England and then in the Middle West, play 
ing on an average of four performances a week The 
combination is a most attractive one. Miss Clemens 
recently appeared before the Barnard Club, New York 
with pronounced success. 


The Von Doenhoffs. 

Helen Von Doenhoff, whose career in grand opera here 
is a matter of record, is busy this season with the largest 
class of aspiring pupils she has ever had, and the same 
is true of Albert Von Doenhoff, as teacher of piano 
Rafael Joseffy speaks of him in terms of highest praise 
Mrs. Robert Seligman, soprano, came to the madam not 
long ago with three well defined “breaks” in her voice: 
they are now gone, and her voice is high and flexible 
Albert Von Doenhoff is contemplating a trip to Europe 
at the close of this season, the first real vacation he has 
taken in some years 


Tenor Carrie Busy as Usual. 

George C. Carrie, the tenor, has a fine season booked, 
and several good dates pending. He sang recently in 
Paterson, N. J., the “Stabat Mater” in Brooklyn, at a 
private concert at Acolian Hall, and at the Missouri Club 
affair at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Last Sunday evening 
he sang “The Messiah” at Tompkins Avenue Congrega 
tional Church, Brooklyn, and in the afternoon in New 
York. 


Rosenthal Resting. 

Moriz Rosenthal is spending a part of the Yuletide 
period at the Laurel-in-the-Pines, Lakewood, N. J., where 
he is entertaining a small party of friends, and incidentally 
gaining some rest before he starts off on the tour of fifty 
concerts which he ‘has yet to play under his contract with 
the Aecolian-Weber Company. Rosenthal’s numbers at the 
Metropolitan Opera concert next Sunday will be the 
scherzo (with orchestra) from the Scharwenka B flat 
minor concerto, and his own captivating arrangement of 
Strauss’ “Blue Danube” waltz. 
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Wagner's “ Lohengrin,” December 19. 
Elsa von Brabant 
Ortrud 
Lohengrin 


Fleischer -E de 
Kirkby-Lunn 
: ee Burrian and Dippe 
Friedrich von Telramund... 


Goritz 
Heinrich der Vogler - Blass 
Der Heerrufer des Konigs Mubhlmann 
Conductor Hertz 


As Burrian fell ill after the second act, and Dippel was 
compelled to take his place at almost a moment's notice 
a criticism of this “Lohengrin” is not in place, for not 
only was the homogeneity of the performance completely 
spoiled, but even the story itself lost all sense, for the 
loss of time entailed by waiting for Dippel caused the 
omission of the bridal chamber scene. one of the crucial 
points in the drama. Up to the time of his sudden indis 
position—“hoarseness,” the management called it—Burrian 
had done very well, singing and acting with much spirit 
and charm. Fleischer-Edel is a comely Elsa, and kept faith 
fully to the traditions of the role 
and power. 

Kirkby-Lunn held the performance together after Bur 
rian’s departure 


She sang with warmth 


and gave a wonderfully vital impersona 
tion of Ortrud, depicting that intriguante’s baleful hatred 
and malevolent spite with tremendous dramatic sweep and 
resource. In voice, Kirkby-Lunn has improved marvelous 
ly since her Kundry days here, and while her middle regis 


ter and low tones are as vibrant and luscious as ever, her 





MaARceLLa SEMBRICH 


high notes have now acquired a mellow sweetness and 
moving quality which they did not formerly possess. The 
others in the cast were competent—with an extra word 
for the fine singing of Blass 


thetically. 


Hertz conducted sympa- 


Verdi's “Aida,” December 21. 
Aida Roninsegna 
Kirkby. [ 


Lawrence 


Amme ris 


Una Sacerdotessa 


Radames Carus 
Amon asro Stracciar 
Ramfis Plane 

Il Re Mahimann 
Un Messaggicro Paroli 
Conductor Vigna 


The “Aida” production at the Metropolitan was familiar 
in most of its features to local opera goers, although Bonin 
heard for the first time here 
Aida and Amonasro. The 
former has a sympathetic and serviceable voice, not large 


segna and Stracciari wer 
in the roles, respectively of 


and hardly adequate to the heavy demands of a part like 
Boninsegna did 
some singing that showed good schooling and niusica! in- 
telligence. 


Aida, but in less strenuous moments 
Her high tones are clear. She sings in tune, 
and phrases well on the whole. Her acting does not rise 
above the commonplace at any stage of the part. Strac 
ciari’s status has been defined before in these columns 
He is not an artist of the caliber of Caruso, Plancon, Sem 
brich, Fremstad, Gadski and others of the Metropolitan 
company. He sings badly and his acting is amateurish 
Mme. Kirkby-Lunn repeated the excellent impression she 
a role which she un- 
derstands in all its phases and portrays with histrionic art 
of the highest order. 
sired in mellifiuousness or in sincerity 


has made here before as Amperis, 


Her singing left nothing to be de 
Her scene with 





Ramfis was an overpoweringly passionate outburst of song 
and the audience gave her a great ovation 

Caruso as Radames, gave his famous forceful and com 
and again won ringing 
for his “Celeste Aida” 
aria, delivered with rare loveliness of voice and true emo 


pelling impersonation of the role 
cheers and well deserved “bravos” 


tion. Plancon was the impeccably polished priest, as usual 


Berlioz’s “‘ Damnation of Faust,"" December 22 
(Matinee). 

The familiar cast, Farrar, Plancon, Chalmin, and Rous 
seliere sang and acted in the same fashion that has charac 
terized the previous performances here of this patched up 
oratorio. 
irreverence when he meets Berlioz 
posed to be. 

Donizetti's “ Lucia,”" December 22 (Evening). 


With Sembrich, Dippel, etc This is one of the best 


Gunsbourg may have to answer bitterly for his 


where Faust is sup 


operas for the exploitation of Sembrich, and as she was 
in fine voice, her share of the performance was a benison 
Nothing else mattered much, except the sextet, which suf 
fered 
“Lucia” has been done dozens of times at the Metropolitan 


lamentably at the hands of the minor singers 


and needs no new comment at this time. Dippel was a 
sore trial. 


Sunday Evening Concert, December 23. 


The assisting artists were Rosenthal, Fremstad, Homer 


and Van Rooy. 


Giordano’s “ Fedora,"’ December 24. 


With Cavalieri and Caruso, etc. The performance was 
admirable in every way 


@ ee 


_ Oliver Ditson’s “‘ Musicians’ Library.” 


No more appropriate title could be prefixed to a notabl 
series of volumes, including all the masterpieces of song 
@nd piano music, than “The Musician’s Library.” Each 
volume is complete in itself, and commends itself to th 
music lover, first, because of the superiority of editorship 
the various editors having been chosen, not only becaus« 
of their recognized ability and mastery of the subjects 
assigned them, but because they were admirably: equipped 
for performing, each his part con amore 

Some of the editors, all of whom are brilliant musical 


men and the ablest of lecturers, composers and critics, may 
Richard Aldrich, William Apthorp 
Coleridge-Taylor, Henry Finck, Philip Hale, 
Reinecke and others. Add 


tional special features include the portraits of each com 


here be mentioned: 
Perey Goet 
chius, Isador Philipp, Carl 
poser represented; each volume is enriched by an elaborate 
introduction of genuine literary quality; the dates of com 
positions are given as far as possible; the musical cor 
tents of each number are aranged chronologically, as far a 


the various song volumes are in two editions; on 


can be; 
for high and one for low voice, which plan brings 
best song literature within the reach of all singers, except 
ing songs from the Russian, the original texts are always 


given. These works are especially clear, open, easily read 
because clearly printed on spe ially made paper ind the 
music text is unsurpassed in accuracy, with beautiful ty 


pography, artistic binding, and an artistic ensemble whic! 
ita “Library” of par excellence. Nothing has been 
“Fifty edited by Henry Finck 
“Frederic Chopin, Forty Piano Compositions” (Huneker 
“Robert Franz, Fifty Apthorp; “Robert 
Schumann, Lyrics for Soprano” (Armbruster); “) 
edited by Philip Hale “Songs by Thirty 
edited by Rupert Hughes \ few of the « 
Paine, Dudley Buck 
Smith, W am 
Homer Norr 
und Clough-Leighter 
“Richard Wagner. Sele 
edited by 


makes 
hurried Master Songs,” 


Songs,” edited by 
French Songs,” 
Americans,” 
posers may be mentioned: J. K 
Bartlet, Clayton Johns 
Fisher, Bullard 
Arthur Farwell 
Other interesting volumes are 


Homer Gerrit 


Arms Frederic 
F. Manney, 


tions from Music Dramas,” Singer: “Twenty 


Four Negro Melodies,” transcribed for the piano by Cole 


ridge-Taylor with an introduction by Booker Washington 


“The 


collection of today, and the Oliver Ditson Company shows 


Musicians’ Library” is the richest, most complete 


a tremendous stride in this beyond “Albums” of past years 


Albert Rosenthal’s Success. 

“The concert giver, Frau Emilie Herzog, principal mem 
ber of the Royal Opera House, in Berlin 
worthy assistant in the ‘cellist, Albert Rosenthal 


found a mos 
His wor 
derful performance attracted particular attention on the 
The pretty “Variations” by Boell 
mann, as well as the idyllic “Waldesruhe,” by Dvorak, with 


part of the audience 


its pleasing moods. ard Popper's “Elfentanz.” which he 


produced in a most virtuoso manner, brought a shower 


‘ 


of applause. It is to be hoped that we shall be able to 








keep this modest young virtuoso, thus making sure of the 
assistance of so fine a ‘cellist for our musical artistic un 
dertakings.”— Danziger Weueste Nachrichten, November 19, 
1906. 


Twe Ellen Beach Yaw Notices. 


Ellen Beach Yaw, the high soprano, continues her series 
West and 
Two notices from nearby cities follow 


of brilliant appearances throughout the Middle 
the East 
Miss Yaw 


Critics Pay Tribune of Enthusiastic Applause 


Audience of Musi 
Mistress of Her Art 


Miss Yaw has made vast progress since her last American concert 


Triumphs with Superb Voice 


tour There is no device of vocal technic, no cunning trick of 


musical nuance, no available resource of artistic interpretation of 
which she is not absolute mistress The vocalist’s supreme art is 
concealed with perfect art Nothing sweeter than Miss Yaw's upper 
tones trembles in air this side of the great white throne To hear 
Miss Yaw sing the numbers set down for her in the program is to 
secure an infallible standard of comparison—-for she can sing them 
better than any living soprano now before the public 


North 


Philadelphia 
Americar 


The music lovers who gathered together in the Opera House last 
night to hear the concert of Ellen Beach Yaw were amply repaid 
for they had the pleasure of hearing one of the best concerts ever 
given in this city Miss Yaw is possessed of a remarkable voice, 
but it i¢ not a voice that is merely fine. There is feeling and 
expression in her singing so that the most classical selection given 
by her last night appealed to those whose musical education was 
It did not take a trained musician t 


of her work Wilmington Morning News, November 03, 1906 


meager appreciate the beauty 


Burritt Pupils in Opera. 


Adah Saecker, in the part of Kate Pinkerton in “Madam 


Butterfly.” bewinning with the third performance in Wash 


ington, D. ( has been notably recessful Though a 


small part, her voice, action and ability have won for her 


the highest encomiums She is now understudy in the 


part of Sujuki, Elizabeth Fredericks, who made her debut 





\ r e La iveur will be given this season 
r Metrop tar 
[ 
at Greenwich, Con August 28, in the title role of the 
peretta Priscilla it which time she was 80 success 
that he was called the best Priscilla) i now wun 
erstudy for part of Madam Butterfly Both young 


womet urn they know { youre singing 
William Nelson Burritt studio, 
her in Chicag Pari 1 New York The 


ft the tw Burritt pupils peal lumes for the 


production 


engagement 


work 


The Manuscript Society Is Prosperous. 


The board of director f the Manuscript Society of 
New York, Frank L. Sealy, president, announce Tuesday 
evening, January 22, as the date of the next concert, at the 


National Arts Club, at which it is proposed to give a 


program devoted to sacred music, with chorus, soloists and 


instruments Some recent resignations of member mov 
ing out of town are offset by the election of new member 
and the wiety rejoices in having all debts paid and mone) 


n bank 


Lawson Sings in Hastings’ “‘ The Temptation." 
Seymour Temptation 


Fifti 


by a oe lex ted 


cantata, “The 
Rowe Shelley, at the 


Avenue Baptist Church, and at Acolian Hal 


Frank Hast ngs’ 


already produced by Harry 


body of singers and chorus, was recently sung at the South 


Church, under Dr. Gerrit Smith The work has good 
ypportunity for the solo baritone, and Dr, Lawson, the 
tenor, sang his part with mastery and effect 
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The ninth Gewandhaus program, played December 12 
had Teresa Carrefio, in the MacDowell second concerto, 
besides the first time Leipsic offering of the new four 
movement orchestral serenade, op. 95, by Max Reger. The 


Haydn C major symphony, “Le Midi,” in the editing by 
Janck, was the other orchestral work. 
Schubert and the 
irrangements, “Soiree de Vienne” and the 


Carrefio also 
Schubert-Liszt 


Carl 


played a impromptu 


“Erlkonig.” 
Notwithstanding the high potency and general attractive 
ness of this Haydn symphony, and the excellence of the 
he intense music making of the meeting 
iti first movement of the MacDowell 
In all the years that Carrefio has been 


Reger serenade, 


was centered the 


concerto before 
the public she could have hardly played in a spirit better 
inspired or with better consideration for the capabilities 
ind limitations of the piano as a medium of expression 
Ihe 
worthy than the first, but its very nature is attractive rather 
At the speed it goes it is nevertheless a 


second movement of the concerto is probably not less 


than moving 
heavy task for orchestra and pianist, and both remained 
practically ideal throughout this performance The last 
movement has much material gauged for piano effect, but 
is at least less interesting on this hearing. At the rehearsal 
Carrefio played several extra numbers out of gratitude for 
the enthusiasm shown. 

The Reger serenade goes through its four movements 
with two distinct string corps. The second corps is muted 
throughout, the first corps is muted only through the first 
and second movements. On the first hearing one believes 
that Reger has sung only in the first part with the voice 
that is capable of being so individual. The other parts 
good modern music on a harmless scale, in keeping 
with the title for the whole If his “Sinfoni 
etta,” produced last year, failed to sound, through inexper: 
at the 
cessful exercise for him, and doubtless places him in fur 
When he gets ready for 
that work he will probably write it in one afternoon, stop 


ire 
a serenade 
orchestration, work is at least a suc 


ence 


present 
ther training for a symphony 


ping only long enough to drink his coffee. 
The recitative-adagio, comprising the second part of thi 
Haydn symphony, gave the chief work to violin and ‘cello 


solo and obligato, both superbly played by Concertmaster 


Wollgandt and Julius Klengel The entire concert was 
carried out on a plane of great excellence 
 €& 
The motet service of the Thomaner Chor, Saturday 


ifternoon, December 8, brought the Bach organ vorspiel, 
Robert Volkmann's setting, 
a twelfth century Christmas song, “Er ist 
Bach's choral 
Himmel 


In dulei jubilo”; in four 


movements, of 


gewaltig und stark,” for solo and chorus; 


vorspiel, “Nun Kommst du, mein Jesu, vom 
herunter,” and Georg Vierling’s “Turmchoral.” 
e = 


The two hours’ journey to Zwickau was made Decem 





Leirsic, December 12, 1906 


ber 8, to hear an orchestral performance of the American 


born pianist, Minon Romaine Curry. The concert was one 
of 


hearing of the common people 


two given each year by the city of Zwickau for the 


rhe concerts were founded 
been held regularly since then each De 


in 1899, and have 





Max 


REGER 


cember and March. The members of the Zwickau 


City Orchestra are under contract to play in four regular 


fort) 


symphony concerts, the regular operatic performances in 
the city theater, 
these two people’s concerts cach year 


and, without extra pay, participate in 
Phe visiting solo 
ists receive pay, and for the entire expense twenty pfen 


The 
the 


nigs is exacted from each person who attends 


tickets are not placed on sale, but are distributed at 


discretion of the city authorities, who see that factory and 
Besides the theater, four 


(symphony ) 


shop workers have admittance 
concerts, two concerts, 
two municipal chamber music programs are given by mem 
bers of the orchestra. As the conductor, Wilhelm Schmidt, 
is a violinist, and was for some years concertmaster at El 


symphony people's 
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berfeld, he himself undertakes the first violin parts in the 
chamber programs 
= <= 

Hardly a hundred yards distant from the Zwickau city 
theater, officially called the Gewandhaus, a tablet marks the 
house in which Robert Schumann was born. If the Graces 
could have permitted the departed master’s presence at 
this concert he would have heard piano playing almost to 
his complete liking. The program began with the Bee 
thoven first symphony 
certo, played by Miss Curry and orchestra; the “Mignon’ 
overture; the Lipinski military concerto, for violin, played 
by Concertmeister Paul Steinmiiller and orchestra; the Liszt 
“Waldesrauchen,” and the Saint-Saéns “Etude en forme de 


Then came the Grieg piano con 


valse,” for piano solo, The orchestra closed with the Hun 
garian march from Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust.” 

Though the Zwickau Orchestra has but forty men it was 
a surprisingly fine performance that the Beethoven sym 
phony received. Schmidt looked always to musical quality 
rather than force, and his proved to be a high ideal for 
the interpretation of a classic that the 
people of Zwickau are getting is not diluted at all. The 
composer was both man and musician according to the in 
terpretation here 

Miss Curry’s playing of the Grieg was unusually strong 
in every respect, though probably most from the purely 
musical side. The disposition of the virtuosa is strong 
ly marked in her, yet she gave up that tendency willingly 


wherever there was a possible chance for musical 


rhe Beethoven 


quality 
As her whole appearance spoke so much of technical and 
musical surety the playing was unqualifiedly enjoyable. In 
the Saint-Saéns etude she represented the fine type of vir 
tuosa in which great bravour and a startling octave tech 
for the 


due consideration 


the 


nic were interchanged with 
meager that 
Ihe program gave the young woman's name as Fraulein 


musical content composition 


possesses 
Minon Romaine, of Toledo. There is little room for doubt 
that this is the best talent and probably now the best artist 
that 
quiring repertory under Robert Teichmiiller, and has never 


Toledo has ever sent out. Though she continues ac 
registered here with any manager, this is the fourth tim: 
within ten weeks that she has played in public and received 
the fees. 
this appearance 
Herr Steinmiiller 


She had played in Zwickau eighteen days befor« 


gave a most careful rendition of the 
Lipinski concerto, combining fine school and perfect intor 
tion throughout 

~ 


@ 

Che fifth Philharmonic concert, under Hans Winderstein, 
was devoted to three compositions by Brahms 
the C minor symphony, No. 1, op. 68: the double concerto 
for violin, ‘cello and orchestra, Op. 102, 
certo, op. 
soloists, whose playing of the double concerto was pleasur« 


They were 


and the violin con 


as 


77. Felix Berber and Julius Klengel were the 


entirely unalloyed. Brahms must not have written a work 
of similar dimensions which has so mach of the joyous 
and light hearted as this, yet it is all music and entirely 
worthy of Brahms, Beethoven or Bach. The compositior 
might well be heard once each year from every great con 
cert organization. How well the Chicago public could hear 
ought t 
the 


it by Leopold Kramer and Bruno Steindel! It 


lie as if made for them, just as it does happily for 


Leipsic pair of this program. True, Berber is now resident 
in Munich, but he was a pupil of Brodsky, in Leipsic Con 
servatory, and was once concertmaster at the Gewandhaus 
That is 
It is 


equally true of his work in the double concerto and in the 


Berber plays nowhere better than in Brahms 


true of his reading in the violin and piano sonatas 


The evening’s playing in the two com 
the 


concerto tor violin 


positions fully retrieved him from impression mack 


with Mendelssohn and joachim compositions two week 
before 

Winderstein’s playing of the symphony was with a finish 
that argued much pride in the task The first movement 
has less of the lyric imspiration than is expected of Brahms, 
but the others make up plentifully. Has there ever been 
written a more stable, more stirring theme than that which 
begins the last movement? N« 


Steindel now ris¢ and 


Will Leopold Kramer and Brune 
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have the kindness to play the Brahms double concerto? 
And will Mr. Stock oblige by playing up the accompani- 
ment for the gentlemen? 

= & 

[he Brussels String Quartet, comprising Franz Schérg, 
Hans Daucher, Paul Miry and Jacques Gaillard, played the 
second concert under the Reinhold Schubert arrangement 
with a program containing the Glazounow quartet in A 
minor, op. 64, and the Beethoven B flat major, op. 130 
Hildegard Borner, soprano, assisted with a group of five 
Schubert songs. The principal interest was in the Glazou 
now quartet, which lay well in the temperament of the 
artists. The composition is well conceived as a polyphonic, 
and the first two movements are hardly higher colored 
than Brahms. The third part, marked scherzo, has unique 


changes in the rhythmic phrase and goes at a fearful 


tempo, generally about as a taranielle. The finale is still 


wilder in rhythmic changes. It comes to big effects and 


shows more of the Slavonic than any of the other 


rhrough all these difficulties the artists held the work 
together very commendably. Frau Bérner sang the Sch 
bert lieder in a beautiful spirit that was all the more en 
joyable through a fine voice and well nigh ideal vocalism 
eS & 

The operatic soprano, Nelly Brodman, and ‘cellist 
Brickner, of Wiesbaden, gave a joint recital in the 
haus 


Oskar 
Kaui 
A Locatelli sonata and the Molique D major con 
certo were the ‘cello features. Herr Briickner showed a 
worthy command of the usual technical equipment of an 
rhe tech 
nic of the Locatelli sonata was a forceful reminder that 


artist, combined with fair musical endowment 


this composer was a forerunner and example for Paganini 
is the long passages of staccato and other technical figures 
fully demonstrate 


Fraulein Brodman is a singer whose musicianship 


much above the average. She treats the voice excellent], 


but nature has made some of the tones hard in the high: 
difficult to tra 


registers At least that quality would be 


out. She sang many interesting lieder by Schubert, Wolf 

Kienzl, Reger, Dorn, Brahms, Tschaikowsky and Rickaut 
eS © 

Theodore Spiering, of St. Louis, who led over fou 


hundred quartet concerts in America in twelve seasons 


Kautfhaus 


It was his first Leipsic concert, and he cele 


woke new ground here with his recital in the 
December 8 


brated it by bringing five compositions never given hers 


before in public Ihe Reger sonata for violin alone, op 
42, No. 1, was the most important of these Four so 
pieces by Walter Spry, Arthur Hartmann, Theodore Hol 
land and Tor Aulin were the others But the program 


also brought the Nardini D major sonata, the Schumann 


fantaisie, and the Vieuxtemps fantaisie appassionata 
There were numerous musicians present who had heard 
Spiering repeatedly in Chicago and in Berlin, but none had 
ever heard him play nearly so well as here he fact ts 
that Spiering’s present treatment of the violin ts a com 
bination of two eminent accomplishments—a bow techni 
and a left hand technic The bow technic is hardly less 
than extraordinary, judged by any standard of down of 
ip bow staccato, spring bow, velocity in plain bowings, of 
what is more to the service of a musician, breadth and 
warmth of tone. The tone has undergons 


tion in the last four years. It had been forferly pure 


a distinct evolu 


in a manner, but slippery, as if only grazing the strings 


It is now a tone conveying much feeling and capable of 


great gradation of characte: 


A striking feature of the recital was the recognition 


shown each movement of the Reger sonata. This was 


years ago in Vienna, and 


the ™m 


the first of four published som 
dedicated to Willy 


This summer Lauterbach & Kuhn published seven more 


Burmester, who never plays 


for violin alone, critics 


comprising Reger's op. QI The 
inqualifiedly praised the above sonata and some of them 
even applauded between the several movements—a circum 
stance out of the ordinary here. Reger has really turned 


a lot of good inspiration into the work, and the third move 


ment is a noble message, truly. The fourth part is almost 
mplayable in its complicated leading of ices at a rapid 
temp 

eS €& 


The Conservatory has been grving good student pr: 


grams from time to time Principal among recent ones 


was that in memory of the Conservatory benefactor 


Justus Radius (1797-1384) The student orchestra f 
ibout eighty players, under Hans Sitt, gave the Mendels 
sohn “Fingal’s Cave” overture and the Schumann C ma 


symphony, No. 2. The three soloists were Fraulein Senta 
Wolschke, of 
Mozart's “Marriage of Figaro, 
Fraulein Ella Raphaelson, of Riga, in the Mendelssohn 
G minor concerto with orchestra; Fraulein Mieze Grafe, of 


Leipsic, in cavatinas with orchestra, from 


and Weber's “Euryanthe’ 


Dortmund, in the Brahms songs with piano, “An eine 
\eolsharfe.” “Madchenlied,” “Waldeinsamkeit” and “Dort 
in den Weiden.” Piano accompaniments were played by 
Carl Leonhardt, of Coburg 

The feature of any such program is the 


playing of 


Conservatory Orchestra There is scarcely a perceptible 


difference between this playing and that of the usual or 


a 
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chestra about the city. The parts are fully set with the INTERESTING PHILHARMONIC CONCERT. 


eighty players, and as plenty of routine is required of them, 
the body plays immensely well 
phony without the score 


Sitt conducted the sym 
[he pianist, Raphaelson, is but 
fourteen years old, but her playing of the concerto was 


highly satisfying She has been for two years under 


leichmiller, but this instructor says that she was one of 
the few who come to him already finely prepared. For this 
he gives credit to the conservatory in Riga The two 


oes represented on the above program showed con 


reminder that the 


mendable teaching, which was vocal 


vork of the institution is a much higher plane than 


was a tew years ago I ene E. Simpson 


RUSSIAN SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


On Thursday evening, D 20, the Russi S 
phony Society gave its second neert Carnegie Hal 
with the assistance of Alex S ne, W playe 

$s OWN New piano concert 4 group of . com 
positions, consisting of the nocturne tor | ett | l 
rece mtroduced here nd made f vy Lhévinne 

Ka, m ( ~p r, and an ¢ ‘ y wa 

en as D sharp mi 

scriabine s concert } ! j nt } < y Ww K 
written with ser $ purpose, and t given m the slight 
degree 1 eretri piay catch Pp \ w 

elody The pian give rather a subordinat 

he opening mover 
tvle Brahm rst t f ion for n 
Scriabine, however gifted with more xp 

Br posse n | piar i 
there ent t ' " 


ALEX ver SCRIARINE 
m the hrst movement, with much lucid development a 
iguration growing out of the main themes The 
part is of decided harmonic charm, with passage f sit 
© gular beauty for the orchestra, and the final the 1 
of passion with a touch of the heroic and militant Lhe 
whole work is undeniably interesting, and has about 
flavor of freshness which speaks we for the origimality 
of its composer Scriabine played |} concert with at 
niectious enthusiasm which caught the fancy of aud 
nce and won him a resoundingly cordial reception. Her tect 
nic 1s that of a piano playing musician rather than of a« 
performer, t his full, soulful tone and the refine 
tf his musica xpression make his performances gratef 
the discriminative ear The shorter 1 ct im 
melodic beauty, with strong suggestions of Choy 
a compliment rather than a reproach 
The orchestra played a brilliant “Tzigane” cap y 
Rachmaninoff, and Glazounoff’s third symphor f 
Wagner and I schaikowsky reminiscence 
Safonoff ) »¢} echecteen im the S . 
Germaine Schnitzer's Second Recital. 
following attractive program has been arranged { 
(sermaine Schnitzer’s second New York recita wi ! 
nnounced f Monday afternoon, January 7, at Mend 
hn Hall 
c and Fugue, | Ba 
ata Appas at Hee ¢ 
ariate s+ “ ~ 
' mit 
ase 
N The 
_" err ‘ min ‘ 
cr Na 
Les Abes! le dub 
Rhapeodic. N Liege 





rhe third set of Philharmonic « 


neerts took place with 





the assistance of Aloys Burgstaller, on Friday afternoon 
December 21, and Saturday evening, December 22. The 
program was as follows 
Overtur Anacreon Cherubir 
( istmas Eve, Ex af ~ Rimsky-Korsakoft 
Overture, Tannhaduse Wagner 
egn s Love Song Wagner 
Pre ce, Meistersinger \ lil Wagner 
Walther I e Song Wagner 
Ride Valkyries Wagner 

\ ug Sal ft ree established in this 

ty chi ls KOWSKy interpreter, cac additional 
ippearan« it Russia nductor stamps him as a 
pecialist in sor w fk At t first and second Phil 

, certs 1 ‘ evealed mself as a 
M rt 1S t musual gifts, and the 
ce week ¢ i chance to accomplish some 
Wagner readings whi t ciemental force and 
t xuberam ed im this city 
nce Ant = 
‘ ‘ ild Rain 
mi wi 1 t ause! over 
ture mut { y Vv tS 1 ' rousing such 
t [ 1S¢ t { ee ed ’ 
ig r ‘ epetity 
i the w I \ 1¢ 
M t f 
{ ure 
‘ 
\ } ‘ 
poser 
Burgstalle ‘ ge eff ' j 
x “ | le iat 
‘ T i t 1 ‘ 
iyed \ ‘ rf. rt ' ' 
pe y “white” q freq t f lin Itaha 
tenor thar (st I t I I ep b n" 
were not a irce ! x« 

The Cheru \ A “ be wite w chart 
and captivating t kK hKLorsakoff i 
richly t r t ! { gra t 
found Safonoff in a ! vhere th ist iperior H 
gave a “ ertu he pert | t ! t 
turesgque tone paint 

Ihe pla re the 4 il i " 
poth conce j t | et 

uve ate ne t¢ 

tmunatior tr Sal i 

In the *"( tmas | : R 
trom Frank Taft B ‘+ iM N ] 
lered nota t ‘ i tu ul 

Mite 

Voice Production in Singing and Speaking. 

\) i the most teresting | | ! recent pu 

stiot tl l j roug! : a py 
npa title 
he) | ' i I We | t 

p ' Met 
ty ‘ 
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und wi t 
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al 
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FRANK LA FORGE’S SEASON. 








Frank La Forge, having completed his season in the 
United States, has sailed for home. His tour with Gadski 
brought him conspicuously forward as composer, pianist 
and accompanist, and his reputation was greatly enhanced. 
So admirable was his work as soloist and accompanist that 
in many of the concerts he fairly divided honors with the 


prima donna. 
La Forge is 2 prolific composer, but nothing common- 


place ever comes from his pen. Several of his songs were 


ung by Gadski with fine effect. Some of the best known 
of La Forge’s songs are these: “Retreat,” “Hidden 
Wounds,” “Reawakening,” “Like the Rosebud” and “I 
Love But Thee.” His gavotte for piano was frequently 
played by him on his recent tour and never fails to win 


in encore, 
[he story of La Forge’s success is told in these news- 


paper notices: 

The songs, “Verborgen Wunden” and “Like the Rosebud,” were 
of special interest, inasmuch as the composer, Frank La Forge 
acted as Madame Gadski’s accompanist, and when she rendered his 
compositions, he was obliged to again and again bow his acknowledg- 
ments. Frank L Forge added to the pleasure of the evening by 
playing a Liszt polonaise in an unusually intelligent and finished 


mannei Times, Detroit. 


Madame Gadski, in her singing of La Forge’s “Ver- 
borgen Wunden” discovered to her hearers the fact 
that her voice is of exceptionally wide range, sinking 
on occasion even into the realm of the contralto, This 
number and the following, “Like the Rosebud,” at 
tained unusual favor, the composer acting as accom 
panist to the singer, was forced repeatedly to make 
his bows to the audience. Frank La Forge, offered! 
ay a piano solo a polonaise by Liszt. The selection 
was played with «a decision, power and finish that 
made it pleasing to hear.—Free Press, Detroit 


Frank La Forge’s two piano offerings, Chopin's 
ballade, op. 47, and a Liszt polonaise, formed a slight 
break in the song program, and were given by a 
truly finished artist.--Commercial Tribune, Cincinnati. 

“Like the Rosebu’',” by Frank La Forge, was sung 
by Gadski in a manner that won the hearts of the 

adienve A notable addition to the pleasure of 
the evening were the piano solos by Frank La 
Forge, who gave Chopin's ballade, op. 47, and polo- 
naise by Liszt, playing with such artistic feeling that 
he was compelled to respond to an encore each time, 
Mr. La Forge is a thorough musician and his play- 
ing of the accompaniments to Madame Gadski's songs 
added greatly to the pleasure of the program.— 
Courier, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Frank La Forge at the piano was most sympathetic 
in his accompaniments, playing entirely without notes 
His eyes were fastened on the face of the artist, and 
he was entirely with her in all her moods of ex- 
pression. His solo numbers were given with artistic 
feeling and encores for both were demanded and 
given.—-Commercial, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The grace and delicacy demanded by the poesy of 
Chopin were given in the exquisite rendition of the 
nocturce in D flat major. The Leschetizky numbers, 
arabesque and toccata, were bewitching and fairly 
s, arkled under his hand. His touch was like velvet 
in the concert etudes by Poldini, and “Meine Fren 
den,” by Liszt, and the smoothness of hie runs, which 
are like rippling water, was displayed especially in 
the MacDowell numbers, the “Witches’ Dance” being 
fairly fascinating. Wherever a particular theme ran 
through the harmony, whether in the right or the 
left hand, it sang; not because it was pounded out, 
but because the accompaniment was a subdued under 
current. The La Forge gavotte found its fitting place 
among the compositions of the masters and the audi 
ence was 80 insistent at the close of the number 
that he was obliged to repeat it. To the MacDowell 
etude de concert, which was played with breadth and 
brilliancy, the artist was again forced to respond to a 
recall, for which he gave Booth's octave study. The most preten 
tious numbers were the first sonata, op. 57, by Beethoven, and the 
Hungarian fantaisie by Liszt. In the first number all the varied 
moods of the composs; were met by corresponding ones in the 
panist, the passionate fire of the allegro being in direct con- 
trast to the restfulness of the adagio, through which sang the 
beautiful melody interwoven with rippling variations. The splendid 
program was brought to a brilliant close by the Hungarian fantaisic 
by Liszt.--Gazette-Register, Rockford, Ill. 


Frank La Forge was the accompanist, and at the piano he proved 
himself ideal in the part. Playing all the accompaniments save one 
from memory, he watched closely the singer, and his music was 
part of the song, so perfect was his performance. He also played 
two sdlo numbers, and as encores to an enthusiastic recall he 
played one of his own compositions and a shadow dance of Mac 
Dowell, Mr, La Forge has won much recognition as a composer, 
and his songs are sung by a number of the great concert artists 
His “Like the Rosebud,” sung with such fine effect by Madame 
Gadski, was well received by the audience of Friday night, and he 
shared in the honors of its reception Daily News, Dayton, Okio 


The first part of the program closed with a piano solo by Frank 
La Forge, the dallade, op. 47, by Chopin. This was rendered with 
all the fire and delicacy of touch which the emotional music of 
Chopin requires. At the conclusion of the ballade, Mr. La Forge 
gave in response to an enthusiastic recall a gavotte of his own coni- 


position. The second part of the program consisted of songs by 
French and American composers, among them two by La 
Forge, “Verborgen Wunden” and “Like the Rosebud,” both of 
which were so well received that Madame Gadski graciously re- 
peated them. Frank La Forge is thoroughly in touch with her 
artistic spirit, and his performance was quite as artistic as Madame 
Gadski’s singing. Accompanied by the symphony orchestra, under 
the direction of Prof. Morehead, Mr. La Forge played the first 
movement of the concerto in A minor, by Grieg. He did it superbly 
and was enthusiastically encored, responding with MacDowell’s deli- 
cate etude de concert.—Times, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


The La Forge songs in the second group are of distinct beauty 
and worth and increased the respect felt for the talents of the 
young composer. “Hidden Wounds” is dramatic and has individu 
ality, and the “Like the Rosebud” is a bit of melodic inspiration 
charmingly fitted with accompaniment. Both are songs that merit 
attention. Mr. La Forge was at the piano and again delighted 
with accompaniments which were remarkable not only because of 
being played entirely from memory, but because of the perfect 
technical finish, the complete sympathy, and the admirable propor- 
tion and balance which distinguished them. They wree ideal.— 
Tribune, Chicago. 

In the second group the artist sang two songs written by her 
talented accompanist, Frank La Forge, and so well were these 





Frank La Force. 


received that both were encored, and the blushing young composer 
was compelled to rise half a dozen times to receive the acknowledg 
ments of the audience. Madame Gadski takes a great interest in 
the musical career of young Mr. La Forge, and was quite as much 
delighted at his success, to which she so heartily contributed, as he 
himself coukl have been. Both songs are of the style of music, 
dramatic and reflecting every shade of the written words. They are 
decidedly music worth the attention of singers looking for a new 
field of interpretation.—Times-Star, Cincinnati. 


The, audience insisted on hearing one of Mr. La Forge’s songs 
twice after Madame Gadski had sung it once. * * * Mr. La 
Forge played the accompaniments with much taste, and in full sym- 
pathy with the singer.—-Philip Hale, in Herald, Boston. 


La Forge’s piano solos won much applause and encores, and his 
own compositions were in themselves features of the concert. The 
audience was of the most enthusiastic kind, not being dampened in 
its ardor by the heavy rainstorm outside.—Louis C. Elson, in Record, 
Boston. 


La Forge not only accompanied admirably, but contributed several 
piano pieces in such manner as to win for him a couple of encores 
—Traveler, Boston. 


Mr. La Forge accompanied Madame Gadski with consummate skil! 
and such sympathy as is only possible when a pianist who has the 
skill of a virtuoso has made the music so completely his own that 


he can play it without the book, as Mr. La Forge did yesterday. 
Incidentally, he played seme solos—Brahms’ rhapsodie in B minor, 
a gavotte of his own composition and a study by MacDowell—aend 
played them remarkably well.—H. E. Krehbiel, in Tribune, New 
York. 





The accompaniments were admirably played, and from memory, 


by Frank La Forge, who also showed skill and charm as a solo 
pianist in music by Brahms, MacDowell and himself.—Globe and 
Commercial Advertiser, New York. 


Frank La Forge played Madame Gadski’s accompaniments with 
finish and distinction, and he did it entirely from memory—a pro 
ceeding that gives a freedom and spontaneity that scarcely out 
weigh the risk involved. Mr. La Forge also played some solos— 
Brahms’ B minor rhbapsody—with fine musical comprehension; also 
a gavotte of bis own and a concert study by MacDowe!l Richard 
Aldrich, in Times, New York. 


One of her songs, “Like the Rosebud,” was composed by Frank 
1 and, by 


t 


La Forge, who accompanied her throughout the afterno 
the way, played all of her accompaniments from beginning to end, 
encores and everything, without once looking at a note. Her “Like 
the Rosebud” was so warmly received by the audience that it had 
to be repeated, and when Mr. La Forge, who was on the program 
for piano solos, played a gavotte of his own composition, that, too, 
was quickly taken into popular fancy. His instrumental work was 
excellent and his accompaniments were played with skill and fine 
adaptation to the vocalizing of Madame Gadski.—-Telegram, New 
York. 


Frank La Forge was at the piano. He is as great in his work as 
Madame Gadski is in hers, playing all the songs from memory. As 
solo numbers he played the Chopin ballade and Liszt's polonaise 
Mr. La Forge’s work was excellent in both numbers, his playing 
finished and clean cut. In response to encores came an etude de 
concert by MacDowell and his own composition, a 
gavotte. Two of his songs also figured on the pro 
gram and had to be repeated. It is hard to know 
which to admire most, his compositions, his solo 
work or his fine accompaniments.—Ohio Sun, Colum 


bus, Ohio. 





Frank La Forge was at the piano for Madame 
Gadski, and in addition gave two solo numbers admir 
ably He was further represented on the program 
by two of his own compositions, which Madame Gadski 
interpreted with exquisite feeling As a composer bis 
works show beauty, sentiment, almost passior as a 
performer his playing was marked by careful readir 
and remarkable digital dexterity.—Ohio State Journal, 
Columbus 


Madame Dario’s Activities. 

Fidella Dario, who has a large following in 
Greater New York, recently established the 
Musical Art Society of 100 singers, at Hudson, 
N. Y., which is, one might say, a town institu 
tion, as it meets at the Court House for week 
ly rehearsal. “Pinafore” and ““The Messiah” 
are the widely contrasting works the society 
will perform this season. In the society are 
several of Madame Dario’s pupils, among them 
H. S. Rifenburgh, tenor of Christ Church; 
Isabel Weber, contralto of the English Luther 
an Church; Louise Kay, soprano of the Ger 
man Lutheran Church; William McCune, bass 
of the Roman Catholic Church; Mrs. C. T 
Davis, soprano of the Baptist Church; Emma 
Herbs, contralto, and David Allen, tenor, of 
the Methodist Church. The accompanist is A 
R. Mullens, a talented young Englishman, or 
ganist of Christ Church. There is a smal! 
orchestra also in conjunction with the society, 
John Billingham, conductor The Woman's 
Club, of Peekskill, N. Y., is also directed by 
Mme. Dario, having but recently organized; 
there is an auxiliary chorus of men, Mr 
Brady, director, of the First Presbyterian 
Church. Several of her New York pupils are 
on the stage, and have achieved success in that 
career. 


Bromberg at Rye Seminary. 
Edward Bromberg, the basso cantante, gave 

i a song recital at Rye Seminary, December 18, 
which was unusually successful, the distinguished audience 
(the hall was crowded) remarking that it was the most ar 
tistic affair heard. He sang in six languages, English, Ger- 
man, French, Italian, Russian and Japanese, having studied 
the last named with a Japanese scholar ; this special song was 
“Kimi-Ga-Jo,” the Japanese national air. He accompanied 
the Russian songs with cxplanatory remarks, and had to 
repeat some of them, as well as German and English 
songs. His explanatory remarks were now grave, now 
gay, and sly bits of wit caused the audience to become 
thoroughly en rapport with him. A very sympathetic ac 
companist was Miss Wheeler, piano teacher at the sem 
inary. Following the recital the principal said “Auf 
Wiedersehen,” but not “goodbye.” Safonoff and Dr 
Neitzel ~~: among those indorsing Mr. Bromberg and his 
method . . singing. 





Moritz F. Rubinstein Endorsed. 


Moritz F. Rubinstein, of 816 Carnegie Hall, holds per 
sonal endorsements as a teacher of voice from Edouard de 
Reszké, Wilhelm Gericke and cther musicians of renown, 
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Verdi's “‘Aida,"’ December 19. 


Il Re . M Agno 
Amneris Cisner.s 
REGBR ocese Russ 
Radames ... Bass 
Ramfis .... Arimondi 
Amonasro Ancona 
Un Messaggic: Tecch: 
Conductor Campanini 


Much has been promised for the Manhattan production 


of “Aida,” and therefore much was expected. Be it said 


aa Ber 





Conpuctor CAMPANINI 


it the outset, that the realization far exceeded the antici 
pation. “Aida” is an opera which offers the best possible 
medium for the art of the singers, the conductors, and 
the stage manager, and in none of those departments had 
the most finical preparation been spared. The complet 
result was an “Aida” performance as fine as has ever been 
given here in point of lavish stage equipment, in effective 
ness of ensemble, and in brilliancy of individual voca 
achievement 

The main interest centered, of course, in the appearance 
of the two new “stars,” De Cisneros and Bassi. Let us 
concern ourselves first with the former, who has the prefer 
ence by sex and by royal right, as the Princess Amneris 

Stately in height and proportion, regal. in manner and 
bearing, and sumptuous in garb and adornment, De Cis 
neros was pictorially by far the most impressive Ammneris 
New York has ever seen. With clinging dgaperies of soft 
stuffs that enhanced what they were supposed to concea 
with a wealth of auburn tinted hair flowing loose down 
her back, and bare arms and neck hung with flashing jewe 
of antique design, this daughter of the Egyptian kings 
might well have stepped out of a page from a Georg: 
Ebers novel, or a canvas by Sichel 

De Cisner®s acted the part as well as she dressed it 
Her plastic poses, expressive gestures, and transitions from 
queenly dignity to womanly tenderness and passionate j-a! 
ousy were all accgmplished with superb histrionic techn 
The quarrel with Aida, the scene outside ‘the prison oi 
Radames, and tableau at the finale were unusually fine 
pieces of acting, and not the conventional attitudinizing 
with which most opera singers strut about the stage. 

Vocally, De Cismeros made as great a hit as with her 
appearance. She has a voice of remarkable range, and 
seemingly is capable of singing dramatic soprano roles as 
easily as those for mezzo soprano or contralto. Her high 
tones, even in the heavy ensemble numbers, rang out clear 
and true, while her lower register was thrilling when sh« 
allowed it to pour forth its full volume and richness. Sh« 
phrases with subtle art, and is ever intent on bringing out 
in her delivery the full dramatic meaning of the text sh« 
is ilustrating. Her Ammeris is altogether a finished and 
highly significant conception, and augurs most brilliant)y 
for some of the future -work with which De Cisneros wil! 
delight the patrons of the Marhattan 

Bassi, who sang the part of Radames for the first tim 
in his life, was constrained and unresourceful m his act 
ing—which hardly suggested the demearor of a victorious 
general and popular hero—but he more than atoned for 
his histrionic shortcomings by a passionate sincerity in his 
singing, and a reckless outpouring Of pure robusto terior 
singing, such as local operagoers have wot enjoyed since 
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Camipanini agai 1 wonders with the score, the singers, 


r} 


he chorus and the orchestra, and after the overpowering 


processional scene at the finale of Act II, he was called 


he stage and applauded and cheered to the echo 


The mounting of “Aida” showed great taste, and no 
ving of expens« rhe decorations were all in real Egyp 
tian style and colors, the temple scenes and the Nile at 
ght being especially noteworthy examples of stage setting 
[he costumes were exquisitely harmonious in color, ar 
rangement and mode All in all, “Aida” is an achievement 
f which Mr. Hammerstein may well be proud, for no 


r opera manager in the world could have duplicated 
with an establishment only a fortnight old 


Donizetti's “ Lucia,”’ December 21. 


1 he I periortr c wi made exciting by the 
raw at aln the eleventh hour, of Campanari as 


H } some difference of opinion witl 


the orchestra, ar finally refused to conduct, a circum 
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De Cisneros AS AMNERIS, 


his phrasing and delivery were again those of a perfect 
artist. No wonder Madame Lehmann called him the great 
est singer of our day! Pinkert’s coloratura is a thing 
worthy of all praise, but in sustained song almost any one 
of the other first class singers at the Manhattan is her 
superior. The stage accessories of “Lucia” were splendid, 
ind the chorus acquitted itself gloriously 
Bizet’s “‘Carmen,” December 22 (Matinee). 
With Bressler-Gianoli, Dalmores, Renaud and Gilibert, 
the “Carmen” matinee was a reception of the triumph 
which this cast achieves at every presentation of Bizet’s 
masterpiece at the Manhattan. It is the most notable 
opera achievement now to be experienced in New York 


Gouned's “‘ Faust," December 22 (Evening). 
With Donalda, Altchevsky, Ancona, Arimondi, etc 


Sunday Evening Concert, December 23. 

The assisting artists were Lhévinne, Miss Arta, Donalda, 

Dalmores, Ancona 
Verdi's “Aida,” December 24. 

\ special Christmas Day performance of “Aida” was 
given at the Manhattan, with the famous cast which is 
the talk of the town. Bassi, De Cisneros, Ancona, Russ 
and Arimondi again were an inspired ensemble, and “Aida” 
was sung with all the vim and tonal charm that marked 
its premiére at the Manhattan. 





Swedich Singers Please. 

At Carnegie Hall, on Sunday evening, Anna Hellstrom, 
one of the prima donnas of the Stockholm Opera, gave 
a concert which ended her tour of this country. Madame 
Hellstré6m has a magnificent soprano voice, of extensive 
range and carrying power, exceptionally lovely in quality, 
and trained te perfection in all the arts and graces of 


song. She made an overpowering success in a “Traviata” 
aria and some hauntingly beautiful Swedish folk songs. 

Theodore Bjérksten, who assisted, sang “Canio’s La- 
ment,” from Leoncavallo’s “Pagliacci,” with true operatic 
fervor and high musical intelligence, besides exhibiting a 
voice cultivated and controlled with the most exquisite 
finish and taste. He was applauded to the echo. 

Martina Johnstone played some violin solos with much 
musical feeling and brilliant technic, and won several en- 
thusiastic recalls. 


Safonoff as Teacher of Pianists. 

Now is the time for young pianists to avail themselves 
of a rare opportunity to study with Wassily Safonoff, the 
teacher of Lhévinne, Scriabine, and other noted pianists 
Mr. Safonoff has a class for advanced pianists at the 
National Conservatory of Music, where he is the director 
He is a great teacher of technic as well as repertory, and 
doubtless will have his class filled during the next two 
or three weeks. For further information address the secre 























BASSI AS RHADAMES 
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tary of the National Conservatory of Music, 47 and 49 
West Twenty-fifth street, New York City. 





Great Artists at the Freundschaft Club. 

Members of the Freundschaft Club and their guests en- 
joyed a most successful concert Saturday evening of last 
week, given in the handsome hall of the clubhouse on 
Park avenue and Seventy-second street. The singers were 
Corinne Rider-Kelsey, Janet Spencer, Signor Bonci and 
M. Seveillac. There were violin solos by Rose Zamels, and 
Andre Benoist was the pianist of the evening. The pro 
gram, bright and interesting, closed with the quartet from 
“Rigoletto.” The concert was arranged by Henry Wolf- 
sohn re en nN 


Daniel VisansKa's Activity. 

Among the violinists of New York Daniel Visanska 
holds an enviable position, and every time he plays in 
public his reputation is enhanced. He has been engaged 
by the Young Men’s Hebrew Association of Philadelphia 
as soloist in its concert to be given January 3. Imme 
diately thereafter the violinist will go South for a short 
tour. His dates will be filled principally in South Caro 
lina. Visanska will receive an ovation when he plays in 
Columbia, his native place 

Kneisel Quartet Concert. 

The next concert of the Kneisel Quartet will be given 
on January 8 The program will be Mozart's A major 
quartet, Beethoven's piano trio, in E flat, op. 7o, No. 2, 
in which Ossip Gabrilowitsch will play, and Tschaikowsky’s 
quartet, op. 22 


First Production of “ The Valityrie”’ at Rouen. 
(Cable to The Musical Courier.) 
Parts, December 253, 1906 


First production of “The Valkyrie” here at Rouen under 
Edward Falck’s direction. Remarkable success. 
De_ma-Hete 


Unclaimed Letters at This Office. 
There are letters in Tae Musicat Courier office ad 
dressed to L. M. Ruben and Emile van der Gees 











LOLLING IN THE LOBBY. 


Melba’s son, George N. Armstrong, was married in 
London last week to Ruby Otway, daughter of Colonel 
Otway, of Park Lane. Among those at the wedding were 
Prince Francis of Teck, the Duke and Duchess of Devon 
shire, the Duke and. Duchess of Abercorn, Lord and Lady 


1 


Mount-Stephen, Lord and Lady Brassey and Earl and 
Countess Cadogan. Mme. Melba’s gift to her son is said 
to have consisted of a completely furnished castle in Ire 
land and an annuity of $7,500 


_s _* 
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Ihe repertory at the Manhattan will be as follows, this 


week: Wednesday (tonight), “Carmen,” with Bressler 
Gianoli, Donalda, Dalmores, Renaud and Gilibert; Friday 
‘Faust” has been substituted for “I lrovatore wit! 
mondi, as Mephistopheles; Saturday (matinee) Rig 
letto,” with Pinkert, Bonci, Renaud and Arimond Sat 
urday (evening), “Aida,” with Russ, Di Cisner Bass 


Ancona and Arimond 


=? oe 


[he Metropolitan's schedule for the week is: Wednesday 
(tonight), “Damnation of Faust” (Farrar, Chalmin, Plan 
con and Rousseliere) ; Friday, “Lakmé” (Sembrich, R: 
seliere, etc.); Saturday matinee, “Siegfried” (Burria 


14) 


Fleischer-Edel, Kirby-Lunn, Van Rooy and Rapp 
Saturday evening, “Bohéme” ( Bessie Abott, Dippel, et« 


a: ee 
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During the performance of “Aida,” at the Manhatt 

Opera House, last Wednesday night. Mme. Russ, w ing 
Aida, was hurt in a fall that was too realistic, on accé 
of the eagerness of Mr. Ancona, as Amonasro. The fa 
occurred in the third act, when Amonasro spurns Ai 
after her refusal to grant his request. The singer fe 
against a piece of scenery and bruised her face sever 
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Parsifal” will be sung at the Metropolit 


uary 22 
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Burgstaller will make his reappearance at tl Metr 
politan week after next, probably in “Siegfried 
eS & 
“Lohengrin,” in French, will surely be ng at the M 


hattan, perhaps next week 





Maurice Renaup mw “THe Frying DutcuMman.” 
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Splendid Production of Reginald De Hoven’s Romantic Opera 
at the Garden Theater. 


First New York Performance of ‘“‘The Student King.”’ 








It was a happy idea of Henry W. Savage to set apart 
( na ght for the first New York production « 
The Student King,” Reginald de Koven’s new romant« 
wera The festive note is strongly indicated in this latest 


“The Student King” 


ng and successful 


De Koven's dramatic lyric works 


is presented in the metropolis after a 
run in Chicago and performances in Boston, Philadelphia 
and other cities. There is a very numerous public whose 
musical inclinations are not sufficiently profound for Grand 
Opera, with a capital G, that nevertheless has outgrown the 


silly and vulgar musical comedy, so called, that is heard in 


this land. It is to this class of 














LiNA ARBARBANELL IN A CHARACTER 
sands of musicians who will enjoy it ast for th« 
metropolitan premiere at the Garden Theater last nigl 
(Tuesday) follows: 
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GERMAINE SCHNITZER’S BOSTON SUCCESS. 





Germaine Schnitzer, the talented young pianist, achieved 
a most emphatic success in her debut in Boston on De 
cember 14 

Some of the opinions of the Boston critics are as 
1OhHoOws 

Germaine Schnitzer, a youthful pianist from Germany, of whom 
reat things have been said by those returning from abroad, made 
her American debut in Chickering Hall yesterday afternoon. To 
say that she achieved success is to put it all too mildly; bers was a 
blazing triumph, a complete conquest, an arousing of the hardened 
This giri is without question 


and inveterate among concert goers. 
the greatest and most important new voice in piano playing that 
has sounded upon us for a decade at least. First of all Miss 
Sebnitzer hag the soul and temperament of a genius. It is not so 
nuch pow she plays—though her technic is colossal—as what she 
ays while she is playing. She does things at her own sweet will, 
but even in her caprices she has the inestimable gift of being in 
teresting, of convincing you that this and no other is the way of art. 
She has fire and abandon that are sometimes almost tigerish, but 
she has also a purely poetic side that lifts her quite out of the 
ranks of the merely flashily emotional. 

Close to this pianist’s amazing magnetism and art of interpretation 
Her tone is full, strong and wonder- 
fully rich*in left hand passages. The mere mechanics of playing 
she has conquered mightily. Nothing appears too appallingly diffi 
cult for her wrists of steel. Her scales, trills and 
“lace work” are adequate, if not completely perfect. 
She has supreme beauty of phrasing and she manages 
her pedal effects with skill. Miss Schnitzer opened 
her recital with the Bach-Liszt preiude and fugue in 
A minor, but it was not until she was perhaps a 
quarter way through the Schumann “Carneval” that 
her genius began te be felt. She interpreted this 
wonder work of romance as no one else has done, 


is her technical equipment 


hurting the feclings of the hidebound, perhaps, by the 
freedom of her readings. But she invested the piece 
with an air of compelling charm that older and more 
renowned artists have failed to give it. Much of this 
newness of feeling she put also into the Chopin A 
flat ballade, which was altogether fasemating to hear 
with a 


She gave the Liszt “Benediction de Dieu’ 
nobility and senority that were extraordinary for a 
young woman, while her rolling off of the Saint 
Saéng toccata and the Schubert-Tausig “Military 
March” was the prodigal display of tonal fireworks.— 


lsoston Journal, December 14, 1906 


In wise France they remember that music is human; 
that, indeed, it really exists because it gives pleasure 
to human beings. In Paris they count even piano 
recitals among the humanities, while in Germany and 
in our more than half-Teutonized musical America 
it often becomes a kind of mechanical inhumanity to 
pianist, piano and audience. The pianist plays, the 
audience listens, the piano (sometimes) endures, but 
in eight recitals out of ten, derive any 
They are like the playing 


does any one, 
real pleasure from them? 
of golf after the doctor hag said it is good for a 
middle aged man of sedentary habit The art of 
music presumably requires piano recitals; the piaa- 
ists must live; the audience must have their music to 
hear, and so it goes Therefore the fresher and the 
keener the pleasure when Miss Schnitzer, until yes 
tirday quite unknown here, actually humanized her 
recital, She had the agreeable charm of warm youth 
and dark comeliness—a rather “troubling” charm, ber 
Parisian hearers used to call it—and she used Spon 
taneous and delicious little artistries to enhance. She 
She bent 


intently over the keyboard when she would make her 


was very much in earnest in her playing 


tones largely eloquent. She mused with an upturned 


tion in her ballad of Chopin. The eager warmth of youth was in 
all her playing, but of a youth that has learned so soon to control 
itself, that knows the secret of design and proportion. No wonder 
Miss Schnitzer humanized the recital. Imagination and poetry wer< 
in play in it—H. T. P., Boston Evening Transcript, December 14, 
19006. 





Germaine Schnitzer, a pianist whose home is in Paris, made her 
first appearance in America yesterday afternoon in Chickering Hall. 
There was a deeply interested and enthusiastic audience. The pro- 
gram was as follows: Liszt's transcription of Bach's prelude and 
fugue in A minor, Schumann's “Carneval,” Liszt's “Benediction de 
Dieu dans la solitude,” etc.; ballade in A flat and two etudes by 
Chopin; ballet music from “Rosamunde,” Schubert-Fischhof; toccata, 
Saint-Sa#@ns; military march, Schubert-Tausig. Miss Schnitzer is a 
young woman who has played with uncommon success in European 
cities. The Herald spoke yesterday of the suspiciou excited in the 
breast of the American lover of music when he reads the wildly en- 
thusiastic tributes paid to many young singers, violinists and pianists 
in foreign cities, a suspicion that has been born of disappointment. 
Who in Boston does not remember Gertrude Peppercorn, Muriel 
Foster and Clara Butt, who sang “Abide With Me,” passionately, 
and with the aid of a piano and a cabinet organ? Yet each one of 
them had been lauded to the skies in England, and Miss Peppercorn 
and Miss Foster had “triumphed” in German cities. 

When the representative of Miss Schnitzer came to Boston he 

admitted that the critics of Berlin, Vienna, Paris and Brussels had 





eye and rapt countenance when her composers mused 
Her bravura animate. her as it animated her hearers 
She was not discharging a task or “filling a date” 
in her manager's schedule for her She seemed to 
be playing for the pleasure of it and the responsive 
and obvious pleasure of hearers There was almost gayety in it 
You were sure she had put the feather in her hair and the shiny 
stuff on her frock for the joy of the whole occasion. She was really 
young and really human, end pianists so seldom are. 

Yet in her playing Miss Schnitzer disclosed traits by which she 

ght take hersecif very seriously indeed, and which were the more 
nteresting and commending because they seemed so spontancous 


Her technic, for example, is free, fluent and curiously individual 


it accomplishes what the music asks, but not always in the way 


precedent and custom suggest. Her playing is clear; it can be fleet; 


and it is always elastic \rabesques come lightly and surely off her 


finger and when the music demands she can make her tone clearly 
and largely sonorous rhe beauty and the variety of this tone is 
Miss Schnitzer’s best quality She can give it soft roundness, 
shimmering liquidness, crystalline brightness She can draw it in 
mg, melodic lines; she can break it into sparkle; she can caress it 
nto the shape-phrase; she can make it march with the eloquence 
{ the music, and declaim with its vigor and earnestness The 


varied color of it matches the varied quality. Broad, deep and 


quiet were her shadings of Bach's fugue Her tone brightened or 
softened, glowed or cooled, reflected twenty capricious hues of fancy 
in the tonal pageant of Schumann's “Carneval.” Tender lights 
touched it to soft iridescent reflections that at moments were almost 
It glinted in Saint-Saéns’ toccata 


It danced wistfully through Schubert's transcribed ballet tunes. In 


ethereal in Liszt's “Benediction.” 


the short pieces it had sometimes the voice of lyric ¢apture and 
sometimes the passion of sustained song. If one piano piece more 
than another is hackneyed, it is Schumann's “Carneval.” ‘Time and 
again and year after year we must hear it. Yet it came as newly 
to Miss Schnitzér’s audience yesterday as it seemed to come to her 
They heard and she felt it not as a minute tour de force in varied 
expression, but as the swift procession of romantic fancies that 
unrolled itself before Schumann's eyes and cars. Once more the 
fitful pageant had the glamour that is its fluid life. Delicately rhan 
sodic in its turn was her playing of Liszt's music as of tender and 
flitting musings, and there was the suggestion of poetic improvisa- 








GERMAINE SCHNITZER, 


written about her ability in terms of extraordinary praise, but be 
added: “1 should not like to publish the notices lest they might 
excite prejudice against her." A singularly modest and sensible 
representative. His name should be inscribed on the wall of the 
chief and vaulted chamber in the Hall of Fame! 

His modesty came from personal knowledge of Miss Schnitzer's 
rare skill and still rarer individuality. That a young woman who at the 
age of fourteen took one of the chief prizes at the Paris Conserva- 
tory and was afterward conspicuous in the Meisterschule of the 
Vienna Conservatory should have aq extremely well developed tech 
nic was expected. But no one who went to hear her yesterday 
was prepared for her display of the highest technic, the technic 
which is second nature, which leaves the player wholly free for 
It is not necessary to discuss the clearness and ficet 
ness of her runs, the evenness of her arpeggios the brilliance of her 
trill. These should be taken for granted. Miss Schnitzer’s technic is 
something more than plausible. It is at once convincing, so that the in 


interpretation 


terest in it is associated inevitably with her interpretation 

Nor is Miss Schnitzer merely a pianist who can play fortissimo 
so that the piano moans in agony and the walls shake; who can 
tinkle pianissimo and knows no gradations of tone between these 
extremes. Her quality of tone is beautiful both in sustained song 
and in bravura passages. She has great strength, but in the display 
of it sound does not pass into noise. She sings a melody, she does 
not poke at it with fingers like steel rods. Her chords in forte 
passages are firm, massive, commanding, but they are never metallic 
or granitic. She has a surprising command of all the nuances of 
tone. Nothing could have been finer than her differentiation in force 
of chords at the end of Liszt's “Benediction.” 

Her technic is always elastic. There is no sus»vicion of rigidity 
in ber playing of chords or octaves. On the other hand, her de- 
vitalization does not lead her into moments of sentimental weakness 
and passages of ornamentation and bravura are both clean cut and 
colored however great the speed may be. There is more to be said. 
She is a musician in the narrow meaning of the word; she is also a 


poet. That she is the former was revealed at once in her admirable 








reading of Bach's prelude and fugue. Such transcriptions are de- 
plorable, but she almost reconciled the hearer to the disarrange- 
ment, for she played as though the music had been written originally 
for the piano; she did not attempt to remind the audience of the 
mighty voiced organ, with its thunderous pedals. Her contrapuntal 
playing in the fugue, her management of the different voice parts, 
her exquisite sense of proportion, her intelligent phrasing—these 
and other characteristics of the performance showed unmistakably 
her musicianship. 

In her interpretation of the “Carneval,” she was romantically 
poetic. Seldom does this sorely maltreated composition receive such 
sympathetic treatment. The capriciousness, the whimsicality, the 
tenderness, the brilliance, the dreaminess of Schumann’s music were 
expressed with thé spontaneity of an improvisator. There was no 
suggestion of a deliberately contrived mosaic. 
tinuity of fantastical sleep chasings in the brain of a sensitive poet 
Poetical expression aiso characterized her performance of the rhap- 
sodic composition of Liszt and the ballade of Chopin. Only a finely 
bred pianist could play Schubert's ballet music with such adorable 
simplicity tinged with the composer’s peculiar melancholy Her in 
terpretation of Saint-Saéns’ toccata was distinguished by its glitter 
and its true elegance. Such women and men are very rare, and it 
is not extravagant to say that Miss Schnitzer is indeed an extra 
ordinary apparition in the world of pianists, a world inhabited largely 
by mechanicians of high and low degree. 
display both strength and tenderness, both marked mechanical pro 
ficiency and sentiment that is charged with womanly feeling and 
arises to imaginative heights.—Philip Hale, in Boston Herald, De- 
cember 14, 1906. 


There was the con 


Seldom does any pianist 


Another young artist claimed the attention of concert patrons 
yesterday afternoon, Germaine Schnitzer, pianist, making her Amer 
ican debut in Chickering Hall before an audience that evidently en- 
joyed the program offered by the youthful aspirant for musical 
honors. Considering the number of concerts at the present time, 

the attendance was of goodly proportions Mile 
Schnitzer’s program comprised the A minor prelude 
and fugue, Bach-Liszt; “Carneval,” Schumann; “P< 
etic and Religious Harmonies,” 
two etudes, Chopin; “Ballet de Rosamonde,” Schu 
bert-Fischhof; a toccata by Saint-Saéns, and the Schu 
bert-Tausig “Military March.” 

Mile. Schnitzer is a brunette with a striking per 
sonality. 
evidently is self-possessed and ber manners are pleas 
ing and free from affectation 
the make up of her program that there are many 


Liszt; ballade and 


She is very much in carnest when playing, 
It will be seen from 


chances for fortissimo display in the selections In 
this case it was not an error, for the artist needs ask 
no odds on the score of womanly weakness, for she 
has energy and strength quite unusual in performers 
of her sex, and several times she fairly “got down t& 
the iron” so vigorous was her work She has a 
brilliant though not immaculate technic, some of her 
rapid fingering being a bit blurred; but her scales, 
chord runs and arpeggios were generally smoothly 
played and the various sentiments of the composers 
Musical 


young 


she ably set forth as occasion demanded 
feeling, carnest and deep, is shown by the 
woman, whose equipment for her chosen profession 
is of a high order. 
visits of pianistic giants are but recent events, and « 
the favor with which she was received doubtiess will 
prove veiy gratifying to her 

In the the Bach prelude and fugue there was 
breadth and power of expression clearly shown, and 
the same may also be said of the Liszt “Harmonies 
Possibly the contrasts in the latter were a trifle to 
great, but the dignity of the piece was admirably re 
The familiar Schumann “Carne 


She comes at a time when the 


tained throughout. 
val” went well enough, especially in the preamble and 
“March,” in which Mile. Schnitzer’s wrists of steel 
easily held their place with the nimble fingers of vel 
vet which gave such delicate and crisp expositions of 
other parts of the well worn number. The second of 
the Chopin etudes was the best of the group, an 
encore being in order after the excellent performance 
of this dainty piece. The Saint-Sa@ns toccata was 
notably effective in the rapid staccato passage work 
and in the “Military March,” of course, Mile. Schnit 
zer was at home in working up 2 tremendous climax 
Howard (also 


4 which aroused plenty of enthusiasm 
Dramatic Editor), in Globe 
A young woman pianist of extraordinary power 
flashed upon Boston yesterday, when Germaine Schni 
ser of Paris gave a recital in Chickering Hall yesterday afternoon 
before a large audience that was surprised into warm enthusiasm 
by her playing. She not only startled and delighted her hearers by 
her brilliancy and power, but also won her way into their hearts 
by her poetic spontaneity and the intensity of her emotional ex 
pression. This is what she played: Liszt's transcription of Bach's 
prelude and fugue in A minor, Schumann's “Carneval,” Liszt's 
“Benediction de Dieu dans la Solitude,” ballade in A flat and two 
etudes by Chopin, ballet music from “Rosamonde,” Schubert-Fisch 
hof; toccata, Saint-Saéns; “Military March,” Schubert-Tausig 
One of the most surprising things about Miss Schnitzer, who is 
slight of figure and delicate of mold, is the power of her tone In 
fortissimo passages that call for great strength her music is thun 
derous, and yet it is never all sound and fury, signifying nothing 
The meaning of her emotional message is always limpidly clear; it 
is never drowned in mere noise. The same is true of her brilliant 
moments, where extreme flectness combined with the most precise 
accuracy is displayed in a remarkable degree Here one is not 
oppressed with the sense of mer mechanism, for Miss Schnitzer’s 
imagination, tinged with a delicate poesy, shines through every 
swiftly gliding bar and phrase of the music 
Her tone, too, is something delightful to hear. It does more than 
merely “sing.” It lingers, st penetrates and thrills by its quality 
as if the player had some secret control over the sound after it is 
started on its way to the heart by the Mow of the hammer on the 
string. Miss Schnitzer gave to Schumann's “Carneval” a romantic 
interpretation, glowingly vivid in varied illumination such as Beston 
has seldom heard. Her ideality was beautifully expressed in Liszt's 
“Benediction,” while she made the Rach fugue trascription a thirg 
of beauty and sentiment where most pianists give us a series of 
purely manual exercises.—Kent Perkins, Boston American 





Tilly Koenen, of Munich, gave a song recital, pre 
senting selections from Schubert, Schumann, Martucci, 
Handel and Brahms. 
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THE MUSICAL NEWS OF ATLANTA. 


Atianta, Ga., December 20, 1906 
Hannah Spiro and Paul Donechoo gave a recital, with 
a program devoted to works for two pianos, at the vlind- 
worth Conservatory, recently, that proved of unusual inter 
est to musicians. The compositions played were the Liszt 
Concerto Pathetique,” the Schumann “Andante and 


Variations.” op. 46, and Max Reger’s “Variations and 


a 


Fugue,” on a theme by Beethoven 
= = 


Students of the Klindworth Conservatory united i 


i) 


S| 


a 


concert on December 11. Music for the piano and violin, 


both solo and ensemble, was played by Hannah Spiro, 
Wilhe Theo Moss, Regina Silverman, Ruby McGaughey, 
Harry Schlesinger, Myrtle Armstrong, Vivian Marsh, 
Ethel Morrison, Annie Vogt and Paul Donehoo 

eS & 

Advanced pupils of Grace Lee Brown gave a vocal con- 
cert on the afternoon of December 12 The singers im- 
cluded Mrs. T. S. Wilkins, Ysabel Salbide, Ruth Freeman, 
Mary Bostrom, Mary Carson, Ethel Jones, Neila Lou 
Walton, Mamie Hays, Maud Haverty, Mrs. J. 
Richardson 
The program was made up of songs and arias by Rotolli, 
Allitsen, Clayton, Johns, Anderson, Schubert, Schumann, 


Fowler 
Eda Batholomew was the piano accompanist 


Vivian 
Marsh played violin obligati for two songs of Reinecke, 


Reinecke, Grieg, Gomez, Chaminade and D’Indy 


sung by Ethel Jones. 
re 
Pupils of piano and voice studying with Viola Hamp 
ton were heard in a long program at Cable Hall, on De 


Edward Barnhart, violinist, and Leroy Rogers, 


cember 
accompanist, assisted [he players and vocalists were 
Willie Clyburn, Mary Clyburn, Mary Kenny Jerome, Maud 
Miller, Mary Parker, Mary Peth Todd, Clio Dobbs, Mar 
garet Moore, Earle Cox, Kate Marston, Emily Keen, Mrs 
Park Wolford, Rosalie Eubanks 

eS & 

Another interesting pupils’ concert this month took place 
it Cable Hall lhe young pianists who played are study 
ing with Kate K. Blatterman. Mrs. E. H. Wingfield, so 
prano, assisted Music of the masters and modern com 
posers wa played by Mary H ulg ns, May Horine, Rebecc A 
Schein, Rosa Lichtenstein, Annie Lichtenstein, Laura Sar 
telle, Marie Houston, Gertrude Weckly, Janet Douglas and 


Ida Lichtensteit 


Harold Bauer Abroad. 


The London Pres n his interpretations of the great 


Schumanr There st firme S« mann player alive than Mr 
€ (lobe Tune f 
‘ pir As a Ch ' aver tauer comes casily first amongst al! 
pianists now before the bli Saturday Review, June 15, 1901 
Bach Particularly striking was his performance of Bach's Italiar 
certo, which in his bands became a rich, full blooded thing of 
life instead of the fossilized morse f antiquity which most pianists 
filer for ur edificatior Daily Graphic, November 9, 1906 
Brahms—I know of nc ing pianist who could have equalled Mr 
Bauer's playing of the Brahms-Paganini variations Musical Stan 
lard, June 1, 1901 


It w d be difficult to name an artist who could have 


oven'’s “Les Adieux Absence et al Retour” with such 





of breadth and flexibility of style, such life and such 





finish f phrasing and variety of ton« Star, Nowember 9, 1906 
Liszt——It is hard to beliewe that ewen Liszt himself could have 
e horrified a sensitive listener more by his interpretation of 
his bone rattling. teeth chattering work (“Todtentanz”) than Mr 
Bauer horrified him at the Queen's Hall Symphony concert last Sat 
urday Mr. Bauer's performance was superb—horrifically superb 
a masterpiece of magnificent techni Times, February 2, 1903 
Chopin—Such an artist is preeminently fitted to shine as an in 
terpreter of Chopin Morning Post, November 9, 1906 
César Franck—There is a temperamental likences between César 
Franck and Mr. Bavwer Musical Standard, December 14, 1901 
Mendclssohn—Nothing finer than the Mendelssohn prelude and 


wgue has ever been done in St. James’ or any other hall.—Satur 


x 


ew, June 21, 1902 


Debussy—In De Bussy’s “La Soirée dans Grenade” Mr. Baucr 


splayed that sympathy with modern music which has always bee 


ne { his characteristicsn. © * %** He has a distinct genius for 
the terpretation of modern piano works Daily News, Nowember 
9, 1906 


j. Edmund Skiff in Recital. 


J. Ettmund Skiff, the tenor and organist, is enjoying 


a very busy season. Mr, Skiff was engaged for a recital 
at Plainfield, N. J.. on December 13, and gave a varied 
Ir dian l ove 
Her schel 


Dvorak and Strauss songs, and some lighter songs by 


program, which included, among others, 


Haesche Mildenberg Roge rs and a group of manuscript 
songs by Mrs. Caia Aarup Green The Plainfield papers 
made the following commerts on his recital 

It was an enthusiastic and appreciative audience that gathered last 


evening in the Y. M. C. A. hall to listen to the recital given by 





J. Edmund Skiff, tenor, with the assistance of Mae Jean ( 
reader, and Mrs. Caia Aarup Greene at the piano Mr. Skift | 
mever been heard to better advantage than im the seventeen song 
which he gave last evening lt was a program which calle 


wh resource and insight into the author's meaning, but Mr. Sk 


adapted himecif exceedingly well t the arious changes and san 
with feeling and expression The hits f the evening were ti 
hree songs of the last group entitled “Bliss,” An Explanati 

positions by Mrs. Greene, and | r’s A Little Irish Gir I 
four Indias ve lyrics, however, gave hi more opportunity f 
show of dramatic art and express) laily Press, Plainf i N. J 
Friday, December 4 pot 

I se who failed to attend the seng recital given by J. | 


Skiff, tenor, assisted by Mae Jean Colt, reader, in the Y. M. ¢ 


ha ast eve g missed one of the most delightful musica! « 

f the season and the best recital Mr. Skiff has ever giver I 

< pening number, which was a brilliant love song by Haesche 
he ast number of the evening, he held his audience entirely w 
uw it was truly artistic singing—robust and ringing where r« 
juired, sad and sorrowful im places and closing with an exceeding 
dainty and attractive group of tone poems by Mrs. Greene, whi 
were given with a keen appreciation of the requirements of 
verses sung In the tour Indian lowe lyrics Mr. Skifl was at 
best and sang with temperament and pass The Plaint ( 


ier-News, Friday, December 14, 1904 





Scott Triumphs in Oberlin. 


At the holiday concerts, in Oberlin, December 4 and § 


Henri Scott, the basso, added another to his list of suc 


R. WATHIN MIL 


Geet 44/06. f 


[G1 be 


(sREETIN rrom R. Warkin Mi 

cesses Althoug! ffering from the effect ‘ Mir 
Scott created a most tavorable twmpre [ 
his singing in “The Me 1 Ww be on { 
following: 

Having heard Mr. Scott sing . 

t eT for a tew care at ! A 
and the ability to sing the difficult M« " “ 
a ‘ ; f sh ana wt : he sarhe ' € : : 
lines given the bass in the heat: les wit equal effici« ' 
Scott has a good voice of pleasant timbre and ade 
Oberlin News, December 1 pot 

On Friday, Mr. Scott w sing “The Me ah” with the 
Philadelphia Choral Society, making his fourth “Me } 


concert this month 


Mrs. Bailey Joins Granberry School. 


The Granberry Piano School has engaged Gertr 
Bailey to replace Theodora Srow who retire tron ‘ 


faculty on account of iliness 


Janpoishi to Sing in ““t. Peter.” 


Much interest has been aroused over the coming pr 
luction of the oratorio, “St. Peter,” by Father Hartmann 
the priest-musician, in Carnegie Hall, on Jahuary 27 


Albert G. Janpolski, the baritone, has been spe: ly of 


gaged to sing the part of Christu 


La Forge has returned to Berlin to resume his ncer 
Several New York managers 


m flattering offers to tour this country next year a 


work and teaching 


concert pianist, but these propositions were rejected 








MUSIC IN NORWICH. 


Norwicnu, Ce dex re 9 906 
Che choir of the Broadway Church, under the direction of 
rederic Lester, gave an excellent interpretation of Frank 


Seymour Hastings’ cantata Lhe lemptatior last Sun 


rr -_ 
ve ve 

Mar ! Parkinson, a pron ng pup ot I eila Troland 
; & PP“) 


Gardner, sang several songs with pleasing effect at a recent 


Old Folks Concert 


\ large and appreciative audience filled Slater Hall on 
Wed iy evening to listen to the Edward Strong Quart 
tet [hey gave a delghtiul program, with Fred Lester at 
he pia 

Cc fe 
Gertrude Bett f New York, sang at a recent enter 


tainment under the auspices of the Masonic lodges. Hert 
e is a high soprano, and she was very well received 
oe & 

Catherine O'Brien, formerly soloist at St. James’ Church, 
New London, and last year appearing in vaudeville, was 
here with Andrew Mack, in “Arrah-Na-Pogu last 
[Thursday night 

ce & 

Charles Dyer, who has been heard here several times, 
sang at the Norwich Club, Tuesday afternoon, December 
18 Mr. Dyer has a well trained voice, exceptionally good 
enunciation, and excellent taste in arrangement of his pre 
always polished and enjoyabl 


= et 


v= 


grams. His work 

Qne of the most artistic musical affan ever given ere 
was the song recital of Helen Lathrop Perkins, at the 
Norwich Clahb, last Thursday evening 


limpid soprano voice added to a charn ng per onality 


I 
Miss Perkins sang two difficult arias, as wel! as her lighter 
songs, with unusual case John Cheshire wil ted 
showed a complete mastery of the harp, especially m | 
own rtp thon \ gr ~ | ng with harp accon 
paniment, was a pleasing innova 

Lyte ! i wi 


THE MUSICAL NEWS OF PROVIDENCE. 


Ie nN KR. I | ‘ ‘ > 
Anna Hellstrom, prin na of tl Royal Opera of 
Stockholm, Sweden ted by The \ t tl Swed 
male chorus of tl ty, Ox | berg. director. and 
I rank lin W rod ba rf 1 ve g ert ’ 
Infantry Ha ast Wedr y evening 
@t ee 
Mildred Smit! soprat und «Ber | lurdick. cor 
tralto, pupils of Elizabeth Tripp N ' . heard in 
2 song recital at M Nor , tud Wednesd 
ing, December 12 1 ging f 4) ' ng , 
flected great credit on th mpet wy q { their . 
Emma |. Williams w a very efhicient pa 
ce @& 
The < md concert m the t t rae 


he young violinist, was the artist, and mnt pet 
formance was heart et 1 by the re 1 ent! 

t sudhence pre ; 

ce @ 

\ we attended i ¢ wa given W | 
‘ W y I nee Larry nd Harriet Mi at 
tudio, nm the Conrad Building Mrs. Alice Wood j 
clint wa the 1 ng rt 


> , 
The Ar Club present lhe Me . tonight I 
fantry Ha he ts a M me Rider-Ke 
pt (,ert e¢ Kdmand t t Ke ( ce, t f 
ind Frederic Martin, bass; Dr. Jules Jordas tot 
te 4 
} lor Oper ( “ present | " 
Mart) e Providence H ‘ ew 
Jar ' ‘ ¥ ‘ the | ‘ 
for ; ptive ef eo 
The special ' P n S lo 9 ‘ 
John’s I pal ¢ h | en drawing rt end 
ance George F. Wheelwrig the horn t 


And let no mournt yestera 
Disturb thy peacet | heart 


Nor let tomorrow scare thy re 


g 
} Maker thy hangel« frie 
1 rr ie thes til 

| rget thyself nd a the world 
Pit t each glaring ght 
t r ‘ wat ‘ 
sleet weetily thet 


Good night Anonymous 
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Who will use the ttlason $ Hamlin Piano 


during the Season of 1906-1907 
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CINCINNATI. 


Cinctnwatt, December 22, 1906. 

The Ohio Conservatory of Music is being equipped with 
1 new Kimball pipe organ. Prof. Andrew J. Bark has 
been engaged for this department, and he will also have 

large of the chorus work of the Conservatory. As a 
chorus conductor Mr, Bark has made his mark in the many 

«cellent choral concerts given under his baton in Music 
Hall. Definite plans for the works to be given by the 
mixed chorus of the Conservatory will mature in the 
next few days and will include both oratorio and opera. 
\ir. Bark is widely known as a composer, some of his songs 
b-ing included in the repertory of artists, and as an organ- 
ist he has long been before the local public, serving first 
for a term of four years as choirmaster and organist of 
the Church of the Immaculate Conception, then for a simi- 
lar term of highly successful work at Holy Trinity Church, 
of this city. He held the position of musical director and 
organist of St. Xavier’s Church for eighteen years, the 
elaborate musical services of that church testifying to the 
director's ambition and experience. Four years ago he 
accepted the musical management of St. Lawrence congre- 
gation on Price Hill, devoting much energy to the organ- 
ization of a choir of men’s and boys’ voices, in compliance 
with the edict of the church for. reform. 

 €& 

Mrs. William McAlpin will present her pupils in quite an 
interesting and novel program the first week in January. 
The first half wili be devoted to selections from grand 
opera, the second to the reigning successes now running 
on Broadway. Mrs, McAlpin has just returned from the 
East and is busy rehearsing and coaching her talented 
class 

tt 

George Ragovay, ‘cellist of the College of Music faculty, 
gave a remarkable program Monday evening, December 17, 
at Wurlitzer Hall. His numbers included the following 
groups; “Ave Marie,” by Leoncavallo; “Samson et Delilah,” 
Saint-Saéns; “Maskenball Scene,” Popper; lento inter- 
mezzo from Lalo’s concerto; “Spanish Dances,” op. 5. 
Popper; variations symphoniques, Boellmann; cappriccio, 
op. 24, Goltermann, Mr, Ragovay commands a broad musi- 
cal tone and his readings are characterized by warmth of 
temperament. He is an exceptional artist. 


ce 


Helene Steer-Saxby’s recital of her own songs and 
piano compositions on Saturday afternoon, December 8, in 
the Woman's Club rooms, was distinctly a feather in the 
cap of the music department of that institution, under 
whose auspices the unique and exceptionally interesting 
program was presented. The piano compositions were: 
A duet arrangement of “Song Birds of the West,” a sole, 
“In Wonderland,” representing echoes of European capi- 
tals, and dedicated by permission to Mrs. Nicholas Long- 
worth, and a “Reverie Poetique,” followed: by an im- 
promptu. The songs embraced: “Zwei Brueder,” after 
Heinrich Heine; “The Wind and the Beam,” with text 
by Edward, first Lord Lytton; “Lullaby,” a berceuse writ- 
ten to the words of William Steer-Saxby; “Calmora,” 
on a poem by William Steer-Saxby, graciously ac- 
cepted by Her Majesty the Queen of Norway; “Sesame,’ 
with text by William Steer-Saxby; “December,” after the 
Cheophile Gautier; “May,” a madrigal; 
“Glycine,” on words by Samuel Taylor-Coleridge. The 
recital was all the more enjoyable because of the fact that 
Mr. Saxby prefaced each number with a brief historical 
The piano compositions were played by Mrs. 
Saxby and Evelyn Windham. The songs were interpreted 
by Corinne Moore-Lawson, soprano, and Louis Ehrgott, 
In point of dignity and merit the songs deserve 
first mention. 

In a general way they show cleverness of construction 
and considerable originality of thought and development. 
The strongest, perhaps, in these respects is the song “May,” 
written in the form of a madrigal. It has swing, energy 
The music of “December,” too, breathes the 
inspiration of the poem. Heine’s “Zwei Briider” receives 
dramatic treatment, the tragic tone and coloring being 
consistency carried out without any sameness. In “Se- 
same” there are some stirring contrasts and climaces. A 
fine sense of characterization is observed in the group, 
“The Wind and the Beam,” the berceuse and the “Calmora.” 
Altogether, the songs are to be classified with those that 
are on a high plane, and deserve far more than a passing 
recognition, The piano compositions show ingenuity. 
Mrs. Lawson and Mr. Ehrgott were both in splendid voice 
and sang the numbers with authority. 

eS & 

Mrs. William McAlpin was proud to extend welcome 
last week to her former pupil, Vera Stanley, who appeared 
as the prima donna with the Rose de Haven Sextet at the 
Columbia. Miss Starley will be remembered as the lyric 
colorature soprano who appeared at Mrs. McAlpin’s 
operatic performances of “Un Ballo en Maschera,” “The 
Mikado” and “The Mascot.” 


we & 
Madame Dotti, of the College of Music faculty, contem- 


French by 


analysis. 


baritone 


and vitality 








plates a number of students’ recitals this season, in which 
she will present the advanced members of her class at the 
college. 

eS = 

Fritz Veling’s German version of “Ben Bolt” has been 
accepted and sung by the Wiener Gesang Verein, of 
Vienna. 

Gisela L. Weber, violinist, of the College of Music fac- 
ulty, has successfully met a.needed demand for orchestral 
training for young students of the violin by the establish- 
ment of a sight reading class under her personai direction. 
Two hours a week are devoted to this class, which meets 
regularly on Saturday afternoons. The fee is only nom- 
inal. 

ft & 

The College Chorus is being organized under the direc- 
tion of Louis Victor Saar for the second Music Hall con- 
cert. 

te & 

The second chamber concert of the series by the Marien 
String Quartet, of the College of Music, will be given in 
the Odeon on January 16. On this oceasion Louis Victor 
Saar, who has already made his Cincinnati debut as 
director and composer, will be the pianist. One of his own 
quartets for piano and strings will be performed. 

eS eS 

On the afternoon of January 17 Lillian Arkell Rixford, 
organist and teacher of the College of Music, will give the 
second of her series of instructive recitals, in the Odeon. 


eS & 


Despite the manifold teaching duties shared by Romeo 
Gorno, pianist, and Gisela L. Weber, violinist, of the Col- 
lege of Music faculty, nevertheless it is their intention to 
give an evening of sonatas some time next month—prob- 
ably the 22d. 

J. A. Homan. 





The Pope's Musical Adviser. 


This is the latest photograph of the Abbé Lorenzo 
Perosi, composer of oratorios, and musical adviser to the 








Pope, Perosi is said to have given the inspiration which 
caused the Pope to issue his famous proclamation on 
Gregorian music in the Catholic churches. There are well 
founded rumors to the effect that the powerful priest-com- 
poser may be induced to come to America in 1907-08, in 
order to lead several of his oratorios here. They are 
works of excellent musical facture, if not of great melodic 


originality. 





Kuzdo’s Violin Selcs Charm His Audiences. 


Many coacert engagements were filled by Victor Kuzdo 
during the past two months in and around New York 
City. At the musicale of the Flatbush Knickerbocker Club 
a fortnight ago the feature of the evening was a Hun- 
garian rhapsody played by Kuzdo with immense dash and 
virtuosity, Dvordk’s “Humoresque,” which he gave as an 
encore, was redemanded. 

At the Hoboken Quartet Club concert he received a 
perfect ovation for his matchless rendition of Wieniawski's 
“Faust Fantaisie,” with the accompaniment of thé orches- 
tra. The genuine sentiment and intensity with which he 
infused this favorite selection will linger long in the mem- 
ory of those who were fortunate to hear it. 





In the performances of “Camille” by Virginia Harned 
and company, before a large audience at the Lyric 
Theater, in Cincinnati, Christmas afternoon and even- 
ing, the incidental music was given by a quartet formed 
by Arthur Forwood Bower, tenor, of the Henry W. Savage 
staff, and three pupils from the class of Lino Mattioli, of 
the College of Music, namely, Ruth Woodford Morgan, 
soprano; Amy Nelson, contralto, and William Scully, bass. 
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The most important local event since my last has been 
the first concert of the Singers’ Club at Grays’ Armory 
To reach the apex of the matter at once I will state that 
it was by long odds the best ever given by this fine organi 
zation. A. R. Davis, a talented amateur, who wielded the 
baton for the first time in public, is largely responsible for 
the really artistic results. He has been the Moses who 
has led the club into the promised land of realization 
Davis succeeded in getting more out of his singers than 
any of his predecessors and a much finer ensemble was at- 
tained at this concert than ever before. For the first time 
in its history the club interpreted the songs with tonal 
color. The several parts really sang with a unified tone 
production that lent such vocal coloring as one hears in 
a single voice. And this is saying much both for the club 
and its director. The dynamic shading and attack were 
of the finest and showed what this splendid body of singers 
is capable of doing when it does its best. It has estab- 
lished a standard of excellence which I hope it will be able 
to maintain. Davis has the good will and enthusiastic 
support of the entire club membership and thereunto he 
has, by this concert, annexed your correspondent. Janet 
Spencer was the assisting soloist and fully maintained her 
artistic prestige. Her voice is one of rich resonance and 
she used it with splendid temperamental finesse. The only 
criticism to offer is that her choice of selections was of 
a somber and quiescent cast which imparted to her work 
a slight tinge of monotony. 

eS & 


Ellen Beach Yaw appeared at the Armory this week with 
her company and scored another success for the Lyceum 
League management. Miss Yaw is the same exponent of 
specialized vocalism she was some years ago. She trills 
and warbles upon the tones in high alt like a wild song 
bird, albeit her middle register has acquired a little more 
vibrance and resonance than it possessed formerly. She 
gave the “Lucia” scene and David's “Brilliant Bird’’ with 
a brilliancy that rivaled the flute obligato that accompanied 
them. Her soloist support, however, is not up to her 
standard. Maximilian Dick, the violin soloist, has a facile 
technic, but his tone is small and his bowing gives a spas 
modic character to his phrasing that palls upon one's ears 
Miss Lay, in her accompaniments, was excellent, but when 
she essayed her solos she assumed such a colorless mood 
that her playing lacked vitality and esprit. Miss Yaw has 
surrounded herself with secondary satellites rather than 
stars of individual magnitude. They are lost in the shadow 
of her brilliancy. 

Miss Yaw was obliged to charter a special train to reach 
the city in time for her concert. As it was she reached 
the Armory at 9:30, just as the first number had been 
finished. The audience waited patiently and received her 
with cordial greetings. 

=e = 

The Sunday “Pops” will resume operations at Keith's 
Theater on the goth. At the first concert both Beck and 
Ring will direct. The concerts will be managed by a 
committee of the musicians aided by Mr. Daniels, local 
manager of the Keith Theater. Now that the matter has 
been assumed by the musicians themselves it is probable 
that they wiil take personal interest and pride in the con- 
certs and a better standard of playing wil! result. Per- 
sonally, I am much interested in the success of these con 
certs as they are of the highest value in popular musical 
education and development. With the prestige of Keith 
local representative and the personal interest manifested 
by the players, I apprehend that they will be more suc- 
cessful and popular than ever. The orchestra has been 
augmented from thirty-five to forty-five men, which will 
give more symphonic character to the work. 

eS <= 

Harry Cole and W. C. Howell appeared at Kenton this 
week in “The Messiah.” As both have sung this oratorio 
a number of times I presume that they were successful 
in their present engagement. 

eS & 

Chas. E. Clemens, our locai organist par excellence, gives 
an organ recital at Symphony Hall, Boston, Mass., Janu 
ary 2. Clemens’ reputation as a recitalist is rapidly ex 
tending throughout the East and West, and wherever he 
has appeared his services are desired a second time, which 
fact indicates his merits. 

oe = 

Frank P. Atherton, a composer, who has placed some 
of his manuscript with Schirmer, has recently located here 
and will contribute to the musical gayety of local circles 
If he has the goods he will find a market for them in due 
season; as yet there is no copyright upon the right kind 
of musical activity. 


eG & 

As is usual for the season the church choirs are making 
elaborate preparations for Christmas services so that 
celestial circles are occupied just now with their own 
affairs. Wuson G. Sirs. 
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SAN CARLO OPERA COMPANY 
AT NEW ORLEANS. 


New Onrreans, December 21, 1906 


The San Carlo Opera Company continues to improve 
its prestige from week to week. Every new production 
has new qualities of exceilence, and it is impossible to 
overrate the artistic work which is now being done by this 
magnificent ensemble of talent. The path of success for 
the San Carlo Opera Company has been far from easy in 
New Orleans. Considering that the French language is 
spoken here almost as generally as in Paris itself, it was 
with very divided feelings that the public anticipated the 
innovation of hearing opera sung in Italian. Although the 
San Carlo Opera Company is not, as its title would indi- 
cate, a purely Italian organization, it very rightly insists 
upon presenting all the Italian operas in Italian and all 
French operas in French. The company is in reality 
formed of international talent, which includes singers of 
all nations with the exception of England and Germany 

Hitherto, at the French Opera House, such popular 
works as “Traviata,” “Trovatore,” “Cavalleria” and “Pag 
liacci” have always been given in the French language, 
and although Mr. Russell, had he chosen, could have com 
pelled his artists to sing these operas in French, he very 
rightly maintains that translations are always injurious 
when the original scores have been wedded by mutual con 
sent of the author and composer to a libretto written previ- 
ously to the music. As most translations are made subse 
quently to the publication of an opera, it is not possible for 
the most talented translator to write his lyrics without 
spoiling the music. 

Little by little the public here is beginning to realize the 
truth of this, and it is generally conceded that “La Bo 
heme” in Italian is infinitely better than “La Vie de Bo- 
héme” in French. 

This masterpiece of Puccini was produced here last 
Tuesday and easily surpassed every other effort of the 
company. The cast included Signor Constantino, as Ro 
dolfo; Alice Nielsen, as Mimi; Signor Fornari, as Mar- 
cello; Madame Dereyne, as Musetta; Signor Segurola, as 
Colline, and Signor Pulcini, as Schaunnard, and the minor 
roles were admirably filled by Signor Barocchi, Bironi and 
Ghidini. Never during the season has the 
equality of the company been more apparent than in this 


wonderful 


beautiful presentation of “La Bohéme.” 

Every artist was perfectly adapted to his or her re 
spective parts, and one almost hesitates to criticise lest 
one should accentuate the merits of any individual at the 
expense of the whole. 

Constantino’s Rodolfo is one of his finest creations. | 
remember when Bonci first sang in London, im this role, 
and I have heard Caruso sing it on numerous occasions, 
but anything more perfect than the rendition of the great 
Spanish tenor cannot be imagined, and I doubt whether 
it has ever been equalled. Miss Nielsen’s Mimi, which 
rose gradually from the first scene to the last act, was 
exquisitely done and worthy to rank among the finest 
presentations of Murger’s heroine 

The public was electrified by the beauty of the high C 
which she and Constantino sang together at the end of the 
first act, as they both exited from the first scene on which 
the curtain was gradually lowered 

The role of Musetta was adequately filled by Madame 
Dereyne. excellent and 
strongly characteristic of that eminent baritone; 
Segurola’s Colline was full of dignity and warm emotion. 
The exhilarating scene of the Cafe Momus, in the second 
act (which was the storm signal of great applause), was 
handsomely staged and the singing of the chorus was a 
testimonial to the modest chorusmaster, who, unknown to 
the public, has played so important a part in the opera, 
perfecting the best chorus that has ever been heard in the 
United States 

It was at the close of the third act, however, that en 
thusiasm reached the fever point, and notwithstanding the 
long resistance of Maestro Conti the public succeeded in 
Before he did 
so, however, the public made one of the liveliest demon- 


Signor Fornari’s Marcello was 
while 


forcing him to repeat the famous quartet 


strations of insistance which has ever been seen in this 
After the curtain had been 
raised at least twelve times Signor Conti was dragged 
forcibly on to the platform. 
amid the applause there 
“do it over again” and “don't be disugreeable.” 

The maestro who doesn't understand a word of English 
was totally unable to grasp the meaning of the various 
phrases which were being hurled at his head. The public, 
seeing that he still remained firm in his refusal to grant 
the encore, began to call loudly for Mr. Russell, again the 
curtain was raised and the impresario bowed his recogni 
Finally, amidst a scene 


or in any other opera house 


He received an ovation, but 
were loud cries of “bis” and 


tion to the clamoring audience 
of the wildest enthusiasm. he gave a signal to hold up 
the curtain and persuaded the obdurate maestro to re 
enter the orchestra. The last part of the third act was 
repeated, and the public, having won their victory, settled 
down to enjoy the rest of the opera. Miss Nielsen's Mim 








Filharmonia. 
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surpassed her Gilda as her Gilda exceeded her Maria is 
“The Daughter of the Regiment,”’ and especially meritori 
ous was her death scene. I have never seen a Mimi who 
so fully looked the part in that trying fourth act as she 
did. One has so often been obliged to reconcile the poor 
wasted form of the heroine with a healthy, robust form of 
some famous prima donna, that it was indeed a relief t 
see the part embodied by the dainty figure and the ex 
pressive face of Alice Niclsen. So intense was her acting 
of the death scene that she rung pity from all hearts, and 
added another success to her ever increasing claim for 


ZENO 


greatness 


MUSIC IN MINNEAPOLIS. 


Minwearouis, December 2 yot 
Ihe popular priced Sunday afternoon orchestral con 
An enthu 


siastic audience, numbering at least fifteen hundred, filk 


certs are an unqualified success from the start 


the floor and first balcony of the auditorium, including 
scattered faces familiar to symphony concerts, but mainly 
composed of the class the concerts are intended to reach 

those who cannot attend the regular series Both in 
numbers and in character the audience was most gratifying 
to the management 

Mr. Oberhoffer used the entire orchestra, not a man 
missing, and is to be congratulated on the selection of | 
program, which was excellently adapted to the occasion 
including good, solid material, but thoroughly varied and 
interesting to that class of an audience The concert wa 
opened with Elgar's “Pomp and Circumstance” and Wag 
ner’s “Tannhauser” overtures, closing with Delibes’ inter 


“Naila,” 
and the Liszt 


mezzo from Moszkowski's familiar “Serenade 
Rhapsody.” 
“Peer Gynt” suite took the place of the usual 


and Mrs. W. N 
charmingly “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” from “Sam 


“Second Hungarian Grieg's 
ymphony 


Porteous, a favorite local contralto, sang 


son and Delilah,” and Allitsen's \ Song of Thanks 
giving.” 
The concerts will be given fortnightly through the 


winter. 
oe & 

The Minneapolis Symphony Quartet gave their first 
chamber concert in Johnson Hall, Tuesday evening, to a 
very satisfactory audience in size and character. One knew 
personally nearly every one present, and was certain of 
their appreciation of the artistically arranged progran 
This kind of an audience is particularly gratifying to the 
performers, and it speaks well for a city which has a suff 
cient number of the thoroughly musical to support such an 
organization 

@ & 

The quartet is an adjunct to the symphony orchestra and 
is composed of Heinrich Hoevel, first violin; Raymond 
Shryock, second violin; Olaf Hals, viola; Carlo Fischer 
‘cello; all of whom are artists of established reputat 
whose association assures the most excellent results. After 
longer acquaintance with one another, a rare ensemble w 
be obtained, and future concerts are looked forward to with 
pleasantest anticipation 

The quartets chosen were the Haydn in C major, op. 74 
No. 1, and the Beethoven, op. 18, No. 1. Both were ex 
cellently played, the second being most favorably received 

Sigrid Westerlind, a newcomer to local circles, rendered 
the Schumann “Frauenliebe und Leben” very artistically 
showing a larg: 
} ' 


Her voice is a light mezzo soprano 


amount of culture, but somewhat marred by unsteadine 


and lack of legato 


Te 


Anna Heilstrom, the Swedish prima donna, assisted by 





W arazawa. 








I 1 RveccER 
Mendel Hartvig, tenor, wl i illed the “Swedish Caru 
(usta Johnson, the loca pianist, and the Orplh« us 
Club of male voices, gave a concert in the auditorium 


Monday evening, before an audience which filled every 


seat in the vast hall. At noon th tanding room only” 
sign was hung it, but still the enthusiastic Scandinavians 
crowded in, filling every inch of standing room and peep 


ing in from the corridors 


Madame Heilstrom has a magnetic stage presence, which, 
with her beautiful voice and artistic interpretation, alway 
irouses her audience to a high I tch | enthusiasm Herr 
Hartvig has a ringing tenor and proved an able coadjutor 
with the prima donna. Mr. Johnson played with his usual 
finish, and the Orpheus Club sang several part songs and 
choruses with credit to their new conductor, F. E. Peter 

m M 


Cesar Thomson's Coming Tour. 


Widespread interest is shown in the forthcoming tour 


{f César Thomson, the Belgian lmist, which will be 
managed by Loudon G. Charltor 1} brilliant successe 
achieved by Thomson on | first American tournée aré 
resh in the memory of all who were so fortunate as to 
hear him It twelve years since the great Belgian v 
ed the United States H debut took place in Carnegi 
Hall the night of October 4 1804 mn the presence of a 
ist assemblage of mu lover Ever since Thomson 


nny eted hi hirst American t r New York managet 


have endeavored t nduce him to revisit tl country. and 
have made him the most enticing propositior He had so 
many engagements in the musical centers of Europe, how 
ever, that he never could withdraw for even a short s o 
with the one exceptior fa trip to South America several 
scasons ag Hi cee n the § th was unprecedented 
His ‘ mecerts were nN many stance ef ld ‘ it and ticket 

mmanded a premiun ~~ great furore did Thomeor 
create that the pa nate Sout! America ascribed ft 

n perhuman power Whe Thon mes back t 
the | ed Stat ] ry | " be a rded a warn 
welcon 


Watch Night Service at the “ Old First’ Church. 


he Wat Night ser ce. wit par musical program 
— rranged by W C Car ryanist and choir 
master of the “Old Firet ( rel Fifth avenue and Twelftl 
street a wxt Monda evening December 11) at 
lock. The s . cted by the Rev. Dr 
Howard Dufheld nd Mr. Car! » he aided bw the ull 
hate und } ‘ i" the rendttwon ot ; program to 
ne ss ne of ti o ones 
Cece is 
“ i" ri 
(orga ec Ang " 
‘ Watch Ve a I , 
As Lord, 7 A j t nit 
TY? Ra " M W { 
Ca i ¢ Out W le le 
( rs While With ¢ ‘ f e Sur ‘ Web! 
Orga T ta, f rif Orga ¥ } 
‘ M \ 
At midnight the bells in the tawe of the Old } 
will be rung nr ce the ming new 
Alfredo Oewald wave | wo rex n M n wit! } 
program comp< ed of numbers bw Scarlatti and Ch pin 
lach-Tau g toccata nd fugue Recthoven I maior 
sonata, op. 109; a “Reverie by H. Oswald, and Liszt's 


sixth rhapsody 
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New York, December 24, 1906 

lhe first private concert of the Amateur Glee Club, 
Frank Seymour Hastings, president; Arthur Philips, con- 
ductor, season 1906-07, took place at Aeolian Hall, Thurs- 
day evening, December 20, when the singers were assisted 
Flora V. Finley, violinist; Mrs. C. E. Sholes and Mrs. 
ic. S. Stanley at the piano. Beside these, Dr. Gerrit Smith 
contributed an improvisation on the organ, to open the 
concert. The club’s membership is composed of experi- 
enced solo singers, and the two score men obtain an aston 
ishing volume of tone in consequence. Good work was 
done in songs by Fitzhugh, Birseck and others, and effective 
was their singing of Hastings’ own “Bring Her Again To 
Me,” originally known as a solo. George C. Carrie, the 
tenor, and James Stanley, basso, contributed vocal solos 
_which lent variety to the program, and this was still fur- 
ther emphasized by the violin playing of Miss Finley, who 
distinguished herself in pieces by moderrn composers, 
though it was a bad night for stringed instruments. Hast- 
ings’ three songs, “A Red, Red Rose,” “Fair Helen,” and 
“Proposal,” were admirably sung by Mr. Carrie; the last 
The singing 


named is a fine song, sure to make its way. 
members of the club are: 


Borden, L. C. Bisselle, Robert D. Brown, Charles A. 
Campbell, George C. Carrie, Thomas H. Chal- 
S. Handley, F. S. Hastings, Frank 
Jones, Ed 


Howard § 
Bruce, Robert C. 
mers, Maitland St. G. Davies, L 
Hemstreet, George Hewlett, Abuer U. Howard, 
ward P, Johnson, Stephen J, Pigott, Arthur Philips, Guy Philips, 
H. B. Sisley, Charlies E. Sholes, F. W. R. Smythe, 
lames Wiederhold, 


Owen 


Pomeroy, E. J. 
Stanley, H. S. Stone, Justin Thatcher, A. A 
Whitbread, W. S. Whittlesey 


- 

Students’ concerts at the New York College of Music, 
Carl Hein and August Fraemcke, directors, are always 
well attended, such is the interest manifested by those en- 
gaged in them. December 19 there was a violin recital 
hy the so called “Bach Class,” when seven numbers were 
played by mostly advanced pupils. Four boys and three 
girls constitute the “Bach Class,” which played three groups 
of pieces from a suite by Bach, and from sonatas. Frank 
Williams played the difficult “Devil’s Trill” well; F. Car- 
dona has temperament; Rosalie Miller did her share, and 
Fred. Bernstein, technically the most advanced, was a great 


Thomas E 


credit to his teacher 


f! € 
The New York German Conservatory of Music pupils’ 
concert, in the same hall, December 17, brought forward a 
varied program of vocal and instrumental pieces. In order 
to show the variety and character of the wok the pro 
gram is reprinted below: 


Trio, for Piano, Violin and ‘Cello Haydn 
Sadie Nathar, Otto Stahl and Cora Sauter ‘ 
Au rouet, for Piano.. oust ‘ BR. Godard 
Inez Turner 
\ir Varie, G major, for Violin.. Ch. Danela 


Edna Commerford 
Holy City, for 
Esther Woolsey 
Violin, No, 23..... ovteedsene 1. B. Viotti 

Ferdinand Schmidt and Orchestra Class 


Fye Hath Not Seen, from contralto Gaul 


for 


tL oneerto 


B flat major (first movement) Becthoven 
Master William Parsons 
vw the Wings of a Dove, for soprano... 
Miss E. Martineau 
VIII, for Violin.... 


Howard Noe 


Concerto, for Piano, 


0.1 Mendelssohn 


Ed 


Dances from Henry German 


Gottschalk 
Karganoff 


Piano... 


] cerscvccecsess . 
Grace Shad 


The Banjo, for 


Tarantelle, op. 


for Piano, Violin and ‘Cello. Haydn 


Trio, : 
Henry Hager, Otto Stahl and Cora Sauter 


The next students’ concert is to take place January 18, 
1907 

The plays presented by the American Academy of Dra 
matic Arts in the New Empire Theater are always inter 
esting, carefully rehearsed and usually going with quite a 
professional snap. December 21 “Miss Urquhart’s Choice,” 
by Joyce Darrell, and “Her Big Story,” by Frank E 
Power, were given, both under the stage direction of Ed- 
ward Warren. Those allotted principal parts in the first 
mentioned play were Saidee Williams, Marion Willard and 
Hugh Dillman; all did creditable work. Nancy Avril made 
a distinctive and droll character of the part of Miss Tilley 
All concerned helped to more firmly establish the fact that 
at this school the pupils learn to act and always know their 
lines, making objectionable “prompting” unnecessafy 


ee 


The Mawthattan Liberal Club, founded 1860, Horace 
Greeley first president, is devoted to free discussion, the 
meetings open to the public. A special holiday program 
has been arranged for Friday evening, December 28, at 
Masonic Tempie, 220.East Fifteenth street, when Platon 
Brounoff will give an address, “Can Music Become a 
Universal Language?” Artists to assist him are Max 
Dolin, violinist, and, Maurice Klisto, baritone. 





Irwin E. Hassell, the concert pianist and teacher, ap- 
peared as soloist at the Liberati Band concert at the Hippo- 
drome Sunday evening last. Just previous to that he 
played at the Shakespeare Club, the Missouri Club and 
at the concert given by the Boys’ Club of Paterson, at 
Orpheus Hall. 

es & 

The Hungry Club ate their twenty-eighth weekly dinner 
Saturday evening, December 22, at Hotel Earlington. A 
literary and musical program followed the dinner, Mattie 
Sheridan being chairman of the evening. 

Tt & 

Mrs. Somerville issued invitations for a musicale 
December 20, and the house was well filled by guests, who 
enjoyed an illustrated lecture on “The Meistersinger,” by 
Mrs. Rhodes. Florabel Sherwood and Eva Emmett Wycoff 
were among those present. 

es & 

The dramatic instincts and gifts of Robert Craig Camp- 
bell, the tenor of the “Little Church Around the Corner,” 
as became evident in his part in “The Magic Flute,” were 
a surprise even to those who knew his voice well. He was 
one of the stars of the two performances, which were so 
successful that the Allied Arts Association, who gave it, 
are encouraged to give another opera early in the spring, 
most likely “The Freischiitz.” 

ce & 

Esther White, who, with her sister, Mary Ogden White, 
has made a specialty of old English ballad recitals, with 
explanatory remarks, the latter highly literary in style and 
contents, is now in Rome, for the express purpose of 
hearing and studying the music sung in the Pope’s Chapel, 
where some early Italian music is sung, and which cannot 
be heard anywhere else. She expects to return to her New 
York studio at the Hotel Colonial January 8, 1907 

eS = 

Rose O’Brien, contralto, whose singing at a recent con 
cert of the Marum String Quartet and elsewhere has 
brought her into public notice, was one of the soloists in 
“The Messiah,” under Walter Henry Hall, December 18, 
at the Baptist Temple, Brooklyn 

fe & 

J. Warren Andrews, organist of the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, gave a recital at the Presbyterian Church, 
Massilon, Ohio, December 14, assisted by Mrs. H. L 
McLain, Jessie Russell and Aleda Beuter, vocalists 


for 





Clemens’ Organ Recitals. 

Charles E. Clemens, the noted organist, will be heard 
in Boston, at Symphony Hall, on January 2. This recital 
is one of a series he is to give in the East. 

The following clipping from the Pittsburg Post chroni 
cles Clemens’ success at Carnegie Hall: 


The organ recitals of last Saturday evening and Sunday afternoo 
were a delight to the hundreds of people who attended. Mr. Clem 
ens proved himself to be not only a fine technician, but also 
sympathetic interpreter of works from the classical and romantk 
He has the invaluable gift of making his work intelligibl 


man may 


schools 


which is what many a very musician lacks \ 


scholarly 
capable of im 


know his art from Bach to Strauss and yet not be 
parting its wonders to others Mr. Clemens can do this Those 
who heard him would be more than pleased if he were brought 


back during the season to give another pair of recitals 

Although the large majority of the people who attend these re 
citals have never studied music, Bach's great fantaisie and fugue in 
G minor, as played by Mr. Clemens, created such enthusiasm that 
he was obliged to respond to an encore. A Bach fugue 
applauded to that extent! 

The very majesty .f that composition awes people into admiration 
tut to have it received as the audience of last Sunday received it 


mind yon, 


should be a rebuke to those musicians who insist upon playing 
trivial things, one afte ranother, and give as an excuse that the 
public doesn’t care fo- the good things Fine music well playe 


does not often fall upon unappreciative ears 


Macmillien in New York, Boston and Other Cities. 

The complete and unqualified success of Francis Mac 
millen, both in Boston and New York, has driven home 
with telling force the fact for which the country was 
more or less prepared, that here was an American artist 
who easily could stand on a footing with the greatest 
violinists that Europe had to offer. As the New York 
World said, in commenting upon his metropolitan debut 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra: “Mr. Mac- 
millen has arrived. His is the virtuoso. His delicacy of 
coloring, his certainty of touch, the impetuosity of his 
bowing, place him at once in the front ranks.” 

In Boston, where he played for the first time December 
12 at Symphony Hall, Philip Hale, the well known critic 
of the Herald, commented upon the violinist’s triumph as 
follows: 

“There is no doubt concerning Mr. Macmillen’s artistic 
and popular success in Brussels, Paris, London and other 
cities, and this success seems now to have been legitimate. 








It is evident that he has studied faithfully and intelligently 
under excellent teachers. His technic is well developed; 
he plays already with the ease and confidence of a vir- 
tuoso.” 

Macmillen now stands out as the bright particular star 
of the season in the violin list, and the prospects for 
marked successes throughout the country are exceedingly 
bright. From now on, judging from the initial tour booked 
for him by Loudon Charlton, he will be busier than a 
prima donna. Beginning with his New York recital, De 
cember 26, his bookings up to January 31 are as follows 

December 28-9, Cincinnati Orchestra, Cincinnati; De 
cember 31, Cincinnati (private engagement); January 2 
Indianapolis; January 3, Chicago; January : 
(private engagements) ; January 8, Elgin, Ill; 
Rockford ; January 10, Bloomington, I!! 
tur, Ill; January 13, Chicago; January 15, Toledo; Janu 
ary 16, Lima; January 18, Dayton; January 19, Akron: 
January 20, Cleveland ; January 21, Springfield, Ohio: Janu 
ary 22, Columbus; January 23, Marietta: January 2s, Chil 
licothe; January 28, Buffalo; Januar Ind 
January 20, Canton, Ohio 


5-6, Chicago 


January 9, 
; January 11, Deca 


Muncie, 


29, 


Strassberger Conservatories of St. Louis. 
Iwo musical and histrionic programs were performed 
the North 
South Side conservatories audi 
the 


im a very satisfactory manner last Monday, at 
Side, and Tuesday at the 
toriums. 
Shakespearean plays the participating pupils of 


The large audiences were enthusiastic. In 


the dra 


matic and elocution departments, which are in charge of 


Grace Sheets, showed excellent and progressive training 
Director C. Strassberger announced \ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” by Shakespeare-Mendelssohn, will be 


given with full orchestra, chorus, fairies, dances, etc., in 
about three months, by pupils of the conservatories 
The pupils (of the 


pating in the musical part, deserve great credit for their 


intermediate department) partici 


acceptable and careful rendition The following is the 
Tuesday program 
Piano Quartet, Parade Review Engelmat 
Margaret and Louise Krail, alm Lauenberg and Sophie Schulte 
Piano Solos 
Spinning Song Merke 
Cn le Gieseke 
Murmure de Rutssear Ravina 
Elfrieda Burk 
Violin Solos 
Sarabande Boh 
Frieda Hoebner, Kren t, Nel 
Berceuse Godar 
Andrew Gil 
Vocal Solos 
Love's Sorrow Shel le 
Lillie Schaefer 
Because DY’ Hardel 
Ella Helmerichs 
Romeo and Juliet ‘ Shakespe 
Act I, Scene 4 and Act I, Scene 
Direction Grace Sheets 
CHARACTERS 
Lady Capulet Margaret O' Brier 
Nurse to Juliet Minnie Hilkerbaumer 
Juliet Ruth Mulvihil 
Capulet Leonore Mohland 
Tybalt Gertrude Kirksey 
Romeo Eve Hendersot 
Renvolio Mathilde Strassberget 
Mercuti Ella Mertens 
Attendant Frieda Pteitner 
Menuet, arranged by Louis Mahler August Schmitt, Violinist 
Vocal Solos 
Good-bye, Sweet Day K. Vanna 
Charlotta Bischoff 
May Morning in ash Den 
Mrs. F. C. Daab 
Violin Solos 
Cantabile ct Boler Danbh< 
I aura R veder 
Sixth Aw de Vari De Rerivt 
Chartes Boersig 
Vocal Solos 
When Song Is Sweet Sans Sou 
Elsie Wells 
terceuse Goring- Thomas 
Blind Cupid Lehmar 
Elia Flammee: 
Piano Solo, Menuette Jadassohr 
Margaret Krai 
Piano Quartet, Valse Impromptu Rati 
Quartet as above 
Merchant of Venice Shakespear 


Act V 
CHARACTERS 


Lorenz: Evelyn Henderson 
Mathilde 


Margaret 


Strassberger 
O'Brien 


Jessica 


Stephano 


Portia Gertrude Kirksey 
Nerissa Gillien Richmond 
Bassanix Leonore Mohbland 
Antonio Minnie Hilkerbaumer 


Ella Mertens 
Frieda Picitner 


Gratiane 
Attendant 
The following appeared ofthe Monday program: Misses 
L. Sheehan, L. Robinson, M. Potter, M. Lavin, I. Clemens, 
A. Hohmann, C. Strassberger, I. Gordon (Wagner, I. T.), 
C. Mernitz, F. Schlueter, N. Neubeiser (Bell Plain, Minn.), 
O. Bollthorst, F. Theobald, and Messrs. A. Wissmath, L. 
Lepper, M. Jost, C. A. Horn, E. Baltzer, J. F. Dohrendorf 
and Leo V. Zumsteg. 
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Rider-Nelsey Wins New Triumph in Toledo. interpretative side it left something to be desired Das Rose Christmas Musicale at Mrs. Merrill's Studios. 


ra E. Morrill presented a number of her pupils m 


band by Strauss, was distinctly the 


. _ f vest of this grou and ec of " 
Corinne Rider-Kelsey, the gifted soprano, gave a recital the best in the program, being sung with complete realization of its , 


. 

- “nile — 3 } t F mus } ) ml x ’ S °« ‘ 
4 in Toledo, on December 14, which ended in a new triumph poetry and passion. In the English songs Mrs. Kelsey was, of “ Christmas isicale, December 18, at her studios in the 

. hel« j — tudlent ho } : 
for the artist. The critic of the Toledo Blade wrote the ‘Tse completely at home, but ec of them was of much valu Chelsea. Lillia Snelling, a student, who has advanced be 
se 2 two es } n« vo | } . . ¥ «) / ¢ my oO 
4 followimg exceptionally fine review of the concert ee » Acree so y Hensche nd the pup tage | receive special mention for 
- Mrs. Kelsey is « f the satisfying gers w before the t her beautif nging Ml . ling , ntralt who 

Cormne Rider-Kelsey, sopran f New York, gave a song recita Gifted by nature with a voice of ravishing beauty, sh« As , . : . ‘ 

: las ni re t concert during t st » 8 s 
at St. Ursula’s auditoriun ast evening before an audience that er rtunities of study until the command of he ca =e core & -_ . = dics ha reentre 
might be called large in such inclement weather and that certai s commensurate with their va Her b P , is a and her wokings this year mdicate that she ts becoming 
was more than enthusiastk The enthusiasm was stified. for the we " t ed, w e her enunciat ‘ casing)y ti li 1 tavoril 4 ra Remingtotr ther wh deserve 
concert was the most charming we had attended ix " na while re g« * _ musica t ' und her attit © tow ‘ reddit for er artist ying i’ fs most remark 

7" Not alone the actual singing of the soloist, but ewery detail of the sincere at conscient In he nme Mrs. Kela , . . 
: p ible examples t Mr M ng was shown m 
i flair was s artistic ar harmonious as ® give the tout ensemble fea val an a the ue ue f America W = 
an undefinable but unmistakable note of distinctior his delight Toledo Daily ad December > ne nging Of Grace Ura . my W came to Mrs 
state of things was not entirely without premeditation o1 the par Mi rr wit « \ wreatiy > read irom nproper 
f Mrs. Kelsey When last she sang in Toledo the aster f he : ng W het Mr Crand oe for Mr Mor 
ice was temporarily dimmed. Last night she was determined it A Tribute to Madame Shotwell-Piper. , , 
, | per ‘ 
should shine with its wonted brilliance. and so she provided for it I = ee a . . 
and ' led - Shotwell- Piper's nein , ' fragt — " a ote fees , : 
he saad senceerinte: cbttinn asaiiahh ia \ pe give Vv ire x ! r a rt i ‘ r ve y-secon essot 
In the first place she selected for the theat« € her e@arte the ! nitery pp ik t s e Alk w vor acl i ts ft weet 1 cle 
beautiful auditor:un f the Urs ne convent idea ace for New commenting Ipot the sopral recent pp Fance ute quality Now t , ‘ ad some forty 
2 - oe eg, , ayers ; 7 = ea < mn that city, wit the Ar > y it wed ! 1 tr \ \ m al f many 
acoust y tect z set 
1 ca per fe The age g. the r e scheme, the mat power wre range | ' t} " w hay “ ‘ t Nir 
make : { the »s vent rograms, cach cor buted something t kK 
. . Nhe ¢ d 1) +) ¢ } ls 
the whole Finally, and mos rtant of a the al accompani . ! H ! ans » w ! ‘ | ryie 
ments were entrusted t Mary W ng, wh layed them i suc magi cent eft He ter] were i ! ya X t ie ! nated | 
masterly fashion as t share the evening's hor s The progran wonderful delhecacy of mt a und tast mh li spiritua nti me t eT crence 1 hye 
resented under such id 1 conditions was compre} . el , ; " 
. « ie ca wa ' che r ig playe | ' er vocalism great bt mecy i exe t na mic heard me i ( eb ‘ ‘ \ 
show every sil f Mrs. Kelsey's rt and { sufficient variety ; ' Ad 
ror ne t hrc fir } ldexi to her n ter . , , the 1 . . 
suit every taste It was divided into five groups, Ol Italia \ ' a as . y Ula ! ‘ \ \ ite ‘ Sine re 
Old English Ballads, German Lieder, French Chansons and Englis ility, Mme. Shotwell-Piper possesses : Mrs. Pamp N \I g “Temple B w A 
Songs Though some styles were naturally more congenial to he ng per nality Hier singing its d tiv re ed and } \\ lt | ‘ Writ \I Ren re 
than others, the singer's « ess was nusua form in ther \ elligent MH \ P ’ ‘ wy . y oO j \ ‘ 
: ga y wt “rhe i" , 
Even after this display f versatility wever ' those w have j j } “Tr 
\ t nec “ rt ! I ‘ i | 
’ heard Mrs. Kelsey i rat er fentival « Sane tten , ' k . ‘ pre \ ‘ oO TI 
what heights she cat y even and agi that tel ( < ‘ ‘ Sela ht 
Oratorio being her specialt we re @ sue , —— . . Kennt \ " \ \ ‘ " lebee } 
st home in the number lemar ' ‘ tone i been = « 
- a Coming Recitals by Miecio Horszowshki. ; ler Sieg Hugo Kau Mrs. Crand 
style an in those that 1 for their CCOSS cal ¢ 
. R » tr _ ’ , P ras " 
astics or piquancy { rendit Mrs. Keleey’s » ty of an Mouec Hor wski, wl reat cl furore m \ ' neg ’ | 
exceptional beaut that it te , - « ‘ — - # \l . Rome 1 Sout \y wil ' \ tr 
a diatonic scale - 5 . tamed the me ty. the more this wl rave i private recit m Stemwa H to a “ ” " : he 
auty has a ‘ self c f f Ha , i ne 
el’s Italiar t) ; . ee ts ". nun ! mus ind sci t i tew wi 
Chanson Prove ale was awarded a double encore he = S te pi ( s H » i ) 
atchy refrain and irresistible swing, not because & was by « ember 20. and agait Su ‘ , Saint-Saens Compliments Mary A. Cryder. 
neans her best imber Mrs. Kelsey's technic florid ssag Hor wr ak thoug! thi eee ont ‘ yi viary \ (ryder W gt i), 4 “ ‘ 
good, but it is t phe enal « gh to make ¢ ne te ‘ wor { t nu is , , , trument Kitig ul t-Sact ! 
ass for music, as Patti and Melba did ; : . , » 1% nt ‘ 
On th } He n pr imed Syambat ' 1 othe . “ . ‘I thoroughly 
4 mn the other hand Mrs. Kelsey's legat is « erfect that 9 ' . " , 
uld not imagine a finer delive f the pening aria by Bononcini > 1M . — 
ancl the 1 English song about the Oak ar the A« lhe Fre ! 
lone, and the religious spirt of Fauré’s “En Priére nde it seer pres \ ' 
congenial As a singer of the Gern ed Mrs. Kelsey ha / 
. “ly ft r “ I t ‘ } ‘ “i nt 4 
anced a great dea he S« ‘ mie were given wit WAN TED—Whereabouts of violin left in care of New York ' , . 
* t > t 4 1) 
more of the true German sentiment than we had before heard f City store between 14th and 34th streets, in August or ’ 
her Th *Lorel was neested with «x on > a ‘ » | ( ‘ t t 
r re Loreley wa ' site be , i September, 1905, by A. H Lovejoy, late of 37 West 32d ‘ 
ne as to be one of the finest offerings, dessite the fact tha . . I he ‘y it | j ¢ 
street, city Apply E. W. Lovejoy, 54 William street i . , 
New York , . RK M ; 
\r ‘ 
IN EVERY PART of the United States and Canada cing « r} f ' ' neerit 
we want a lady of refinement who is interested in the ‘ | l f { 
Musical World, to act as the local representative and destin ke ‘ f { rh 
orrespondent of a well known musical publication. Miss Cryd 
Highly remunerative position to right party Address, « . @ I 
i with full particulars, Dept. B, American Musical Di 


rectory, St. James Building, New York 
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. avd chafierg which comes w 
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y soothes and heals.and if naed dal- 


ly enables the most tender skin to January to April, 1907 SOLE MANAGERS POR 
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after shaving Sold 
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Price $2.00. Delivery prepaid. For sale by all dealers. 
PIANO AND HARMONY INSTRUCTION ROBERT E. WALKER, Author and Publisher, 129 Main Street, Paterson, N. J. 
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Curcaco, lll., December 22, 1906. 

The eleventh program of the Theodore Thomas Orches- 
tra was an interesting study in nationality. Opening with 
Handel (overture, D major); Bach (pastorale, from 
“Christmas Oratorio”), and Bruch, the latter represented 
by the second violin concerto (the Sarasate concerto) ; fol- 
lowing came France, Bohemia, Russia and Hungary. 
Surely diversity enough for the most blasé, musically. In 
the,Norwegian rhapsody, the Frenchman, Lalo, is the same 
brilliant Lalo of the “Le Roi d’Ys.” It is more than in- 
teresting to listen to a Norwegian composition by a French- 
man, and a sparkling nationalistic paraphrase it is. The 
Bohemian, Josef Suk, whose overture to the “Winter's 
l'ale” brought him recognition and honor, was heard in a 
particularly fantastique and bizarre creation in his “Scherzo 
Fantastique.” Glazounow, one of the most prolific of the 
modern Russian school of instrumental writers, was rep- 
resented by his first concert waltz for orchestra, a well 
marked rhythmic and melodic valse, very Russianesque. 
Last, but not least, the Liszt polonaise, No. 2, E major. 
Who shall not say it was a veritable Christmas box pro- 
gram, something for everybody? Comment on the de- 
livery of this cosmopolitan offering is superfluous. The 
enthusiasm of the capacity house, a good criterion, was 
proof of its effectiveness. Conductor Stock was repeatedly 
encored and graciously responded with repetitions. Leo- 
pold Kramer, in the Bruch concerto, was as always the 
distinguished sterling artist. His reading was one of dig- 
nity, brilliant in the bravura passages, poetic, and always 
balanced by the fine, pure vibrant violin tone quality Mr. 
Kramer has become noted for in his work as concert mas- 
ter of the Thomas Orchestra. 

te & 

The Kneisel Quartet will be heard on January 2, at 

Music Hall. 
 & 

The New York Symphony Orchestra is booked for Jan- 
uary 6, at Orchestra Hall, 

Wilhelm Middelschulte, organist, will be the soloist with 
the Thomas Orchestra, on January 4-5, playing Bach's 
prelude and fugue, in E minor. 

fe & 

Rosenthal will be heard as soloist with the Thomas 
Orchestra, on January 11-12, in the Chopin E minor con- 
certo, No, 1, op. 11. 

 & 

At the third concert by the Theodore Thomas Orchestra 
at Mandel Hall, University of Chicago, December 18, 
Birdice Blye, pianist, was soloist, playing the Rubinstein 


cencerto, D minor. Mme. Blye was most heartily encored 
and responded with Weber’s “Invitation to the Dance,” 
which served to show the clear, clean scale playing and 
delicacy of touch which Mme. Blye excels in. 
D4 

Dr. William Wade Hinshaw, president of the Chicago 
Conservatory of Music, who is away en tour, is meeting 
with great success. Dr. Hinshaw was for three seasons 
leading baritone of the Henry W. Savage's Castle Square 
Opera companies, and is one of the best known baritones 
of the Middle and Western States. 

=e = 

Carolyn Louise Willard, pianist, and a member of the 
Bush Temple Conservatory piano department, will fill the 
following engagements within the next few weeks 

December 25—Recital at Union City, Mich. 

January 15—Madison, Wis., recital under the auspices of th 
University of Wisconsin School of Music. 

January 17—Ironwood, Mich. 

January 19—Faribault ,Minn., at St. Mary's Hall 

January 21—Grand Forks, N. Dak., Thursday Musical Club 

January 22—St. Cloud, Minn., State Normal School. 

January 29—Chicago, Music Hall. 


ee & 


Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer will play the Brahms G minor 
quintet at the second chamber music concert of the Kramer 
Quartet, on January 24. Dr, Elsenheimer is writing the 
incidental music for Tennyson’s “Dream of Fair Women,” 
which will be given on January 8, by the Jewish Women’s 
Aid Society. Donald Robertson will recite the poem to 
Dr, Elsenheimer’s music, and the illustrations will be by 
the ladies of the society. 

eS & 

Louise St. John Westervelt, soprano, and a very suc 
cessful teacher of voice, recently presented one of her 
artist pupils, Hilda M, Mathey, in a song recital, embrac- 
ing numbers by Wagner, Strauss, Sinding, Wolf, Kaun, 
Clutsam. Worthy of special mention were Mrs. Mathey’s 
singing of an aria from the opera, “Mitrane,” by Fran- 
cesco Rossi; “Licht,” by Sinding, and Hugo Kaun’s “Der 
Sieger.” 

 & 

The piano recital by Brahm van den Berg, on Decem- 
ber 20, was a program of great attractiveness and good 
taste, played in a manner denoting an artist of poetic in- 
sight and musicianship. In numbers by Bach, Chopin, 
Brahms, Saint-Saéns, Rachmaninoff, Raff, Gorno, Liszt, 
Mr. Van den Berg had ample opportunity for pianistic dis- 
play and virtuosity. In the Chopin “Black Key” etude, the 
Brahms’ “Capriccio,” and Raff's “Legend,” Mr. Van den 


Berg was especially interesting, facile and the acme of re- 
finement. 
eS & 


A feature of the closing exercises of the Columbia 
School of Music for the holiday season was a children’s 
Christmas entertainment at Cable Hall this morning, when 
the following program was given: 


Piano and Violin, Berceuse ............++++++: 5 saaa Cave 
Ruth Mann and Hubert van Hook 
The Christmas Music of Bach and Handel, with Musical and 
Ster@pticon Lllustrations. 
Anne Shaw Faulkner 
Assisted by Phebe van Hook and Lulu Runkel 

Stereopticon pictures will be shown illustrating the life stories of 

Bach and Handel, and the chief incidents of the story of Handel's 


Messiab. 
MUSICAL ILLUSTRATIONS 


Pastoral, Christmas Oratorio a dnbnseeneneee , . Bact 
Overture, The Messiah ....... as odnee Handel 
Aria, O Thou That Tellest Good Tidings Fonvadies ..+.-Hande 
Pastoral Symphony .......... : - ..-..-Hande!l 
Aria, Rejoice Greatly, O Daughter of ‘Zion. Lara Hande! 
SE ED ceo ccescetccecescces Séabon utes ... Handel 
Aria, I Know That My Redeemer Liveth. - ...Hande 

Finale, Worthy Is the Lamb............. ; eee Hande 


The following program was given on December 109, at 
Recital Hall, Auditorium Building, by pupils of the Cos 
mopolitan School: “Voi che sapete,” Mozart, Irene Jerrul ; 
“Indian Love Lyrics” (the four numbers), Amy Wood 
forde Finden, Giraldi Voedisch; ‘“Milkmaid’s Song,” 
Parker, and “Nussbaum,” Schumann, Grace Kennicott 
These three pupils, studying with Mrs. W. S. Bracken 
were noticeable for their easy method, good control and 
conception of their songs. 

Howard Wells, of the piano department, presented Lil 
lian Dawes in “Novelette,” F major, No. 1, Schumann; 
“Improvisation,” MacDowell; “Poetic Tone Pictures,” 
Nos. 1, 3, 6, Grieg. And Florence Madary in three pre- 
ludes, by Heller. Miss Madary was especially noticeable 
in the prelude “Rivulet.” 

Gertrude Friedrich, in “Rose Moral,” Ware; “Since 
First I Met Thee,” Rubinstein; “Roses in June,” Frank 
Lynes, was very pleasing. The Lynes number is a most 
attractive song, both voice and piano part being specially 
well written; it should be more frequently heard in recital 
Miss Friedrich is a pupil of Minnie Fish Griffin 

oe = 

The Chicago Piano College, Charles E. Watts, director, 
presented the pupils of the preparatory department in re 
cital at Kimball Rehearsal Hall this afternoon. Those tak 
ing part were Earle Smith, Ruth Stahl, Evelyn Rogovsky 
Dorothy Scott, Florence Clyde, Howard McNab, Ruth 
Weekes, Ruth Cooper, Nettie Linker, Edith Kopf, Louise 
Watt, Gertrude Bernstein, Katherine Gervais, Mata Muller 
Gladys Spates, Lulu Knaak, Sadie Spiro, Clyde McNab, 
Sadie Abrams, Ethel Sachs, Julia Mencel, Alta Shaw, Ger 
trude Wickman, Florence Cheevers, Gladys Wiseman 
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The program was made up of interesting numbers well Frederick W. Carberry sang the following numbers at Miss Chase has planned to remain in New York until ’ 
played by these little people. the first concert of the Lake View Musical Society (Lake January 3. During her absence from Chicago her assist 
eS = View, Ill.): “Love's Epitome,” song cycle (for tenor), ants will look after her pupils. As an artist, Miss Chase 























































William A. Willett, director of the vocal department of Mary Turner Salter; “Daheim,” Hugo Kaum; “Joy,” Oscar combines brilliancy with profound musical scholarship. Her 
the Columbia School of Music, has just returned from a Meyer; “Im Herbst,” Robert Franz; “Recompense,” Will- playing is remarkable for symmetry, for poetry, and 


s 
¥ two weeks’ concert tour in Wisconsin and Michigan, where iam G. Hammond. occ for a thorough command of the instrument. Her recitals 
he met with his usual fine success Elaine de Sellem, a favorite contralto of both the ope- in the Middle West have attracted large audiences, and 
eS = ratic and concert stage, sang recently with the Theodore it cannot be long before there will be a more general dk 
Following is the program of the annuai faculty concert Thomas Orchestra, at a Ravinia Park Theater concert. mand for her in the East 
q of the Sherwood Music School, recently held in Music Miss De Sellem, who, though a Chicagoan, has not been — enema 
! Hall, Fine Arts Building: heard in public concert work in some time, having been Edna Richolson's Chicago Recital. 
abroad studying, ar also for two seasons contralto with . . ; : 
Espana, for two Pianos... , Chabricr F oad st 2 "ae id a hth r . Orch Edna Richolson, the young pianist who made her debut 
‘ritzi Sc ‘ ari , e romas Orchestra ' : 
Mr. Sherwood and Miss Kober ritzi Schef er appear ance With th . —_ n New York earlier im the s« ason, gave ts recital in Chi 
IE ic dn onakwedre - ; . Salter may be said to have served as a reintroduction for Miss : 
; , ago, on Monday, December 17, under the auspices of the 
Heart of Mine + . Clough Leighter De Sellem to the concert stage, where she will be justly West End Woman's Club, 132 Ashland nu This int 
Come With Me in the Summer Night Van der Stucken welcome CE ee -_ ereees © _ by ” 7 SSE SVCT UN ars MIter 
George Ashley Brewster 4 : . esting program was warmly applauded 
< kK The Yuletide season, like the penitential season, is a 
ynnoves Lied ‘ . jerulf ; ° = Sonata, in F a Bral 
Summer Chaminade gtateful period of respite for all concerned from the whirl  p.jonsice Oo 
Mrs. Arthur Beresford of the midwinter musical season. With the resumption of Valse Chopin 
i Concerto, in E flat Liset things musical may the Fates grant the fraternity the Prelude Chopi 
Francis Moore . Aquareli« Josetl y 
, power to select non-conflicting dates, that the reviewer may ’ 
Aria, She Alone Charmeth My Sadness, Queen of Sheba Gounod . a Ariette (Gluck lose 
oe i review without having to rob Peter to pay Paul in his Qo4.. losefl 
Concerto, in A minor, op. 46 kbed : Godard conflict with the question of omnipresence Rhapsodie Hone eo Ww Lisst 
Georgia Kober a i Petofi Liset 
Recitative and Aria, Nadeshda Goring- Thomas Mary Wood Chase in New York. Rakeczsy Mare! ! 
Zoe Pearle Park > 
A Southern Song Landon Ronaid Mary Wood Chase, of Chicago, and a woman pianist 
Autumn ......... Mary Turner Salter who has won wide fame, is spending the holidays in New Lhevinne Recital Postponed to January 13. 
Awakening .. - Mason York. Miss Chase arrived here last week to fill her third The next Lhévinne appearance in recital, originally at 
Mrs. Adah Markland Sheffield i dian: Steet iny ' ae 
4 : onsecutive engage . > ook! ¢ > oO nouncec or the aftert ry 7 ce t 
, ———_. y= Rubinstein COMSecutive engagement with the rooklyn Institute of ws n | 
Witches’ Dance .... } _...MacDowelt Arts and Sciences. Thursday evening, December 20, Miss poned until tl tternoon of Sunday, January 13, owing 
Rigoletto Fantaisie . noe , ; .+«+Verdi-Liset Chase assisted the Kneisel Quartet, at Association Hall, to the fact that he plays almost « y up to the close of 
William H. Sherwood in the performance of the beautiful Goldmark quintet. the year, which wor prevent " making the nece 
In the concertos the orchestral parts were played on a The pianist has placed her business affairs in charge of sary preparations for his recital 1 he lhered to the 


second piano by Mr. Sherwood J. C. Francke, of the Knickerbocker Theater Building wriginal date 
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Lonocon, December 12, 1906. | 
That talented young pianist, Irene Scharrer, drew a 
full house for her recital at the Aeolian Hall last week 


\ guasi-novelty in the program was the sonata by Benja 


min Dale, which gained a prize offered by Mark Ham 
hourg for the best piano work by a British composer. The 
sonata is in one long movement divided into three sections, 
and formally it derives from Liszt's B minor sonata. The 


and 


composer has been influenced by Liszt, Schumann 

César Franck as far as the musical idiom in which he 
expresses his ideas is concerned. Unfortunately, that which 
he has to say on his account is of little importance; one 
listens mm vain for any signs of creative power, tor any 
personal and distinctive note rhe work makes consid 


erable demands on the executive power of the pianist, and 
Miss Scharrer acquitted herself admirably of a somewhat 
task which in 


great A 


\ group of Chopin 


minor study and the 


pieces 


A flat pe ylonaise 


ungrateful 
cluded the 
howed that this young pianist, who is only eighteen years 


far Miss 


every qualification which should enable her 


old 


Scharrer has 
to take her place in due time among the greatest pianists 


is already advanced on the road to fame 


she has a genuine musical temperament, which 
get out of 


scales and runs 


of her sex; 


the exuberance of youth occasionally allows to 


control; an exquisitely sensitive touch: her 


and trills are like the rippling brook; and her intellectual 
gifts are of no common order 
_—* 
= «© 
When Verdi was writing “Otello,” some kind friends 


told the composer that it was useless to assign the part of 
lago to Maurel, because the great artist had not a note 
left is possible = replied Verdi, “but 1 


prefer Maurel without a voice to a voice without Maurel.’ 


in his voice ‘It 


rhe triumph which the great French baritone achieved 
in the role when the opera was produced at the Scala in 
1887 1s matter of history: he quite eclipsed Tamagno, and 


the combination of 
seen on stage 
Verdi received the recorded 


Maurel, at the Hall, 
showed that he is still the peerless artist 


greatest 
the 


impersonation was acting 


ind singing ever lyric Iwenty years 


passed since 
Victor 


ist, 


have warning 


above, and Bechstein on 
Wednesday Iz 
oft yore lime, of course, has affected to some extent the 
quality of the voice, but he still sings with such exquisite 


art that one’s wsthetic enjoyment is not diminished on that 


MASTER SCHOOL FOR VIOLIN 


SEVCIK METHOD 
HEINRICH DITTMAR and FLORIS EM. ONDRICEK (Assis- 
tant of Prof. Seveik) have opened a School for 
Higher Violin Playing at 
BECHSTEIN HALL, 
40 WIGMORE STREET, 





LONDON 


account most interesting number on the pro 
was the fine “Chanson from Isidore de 
which the composer accompanied 


Perhaps the 
gram du Grain,” 
opera, “Sanga,” 

Maurel’s singing of this was a magnificent piece 
of musical declamation, and it electrified the audience, In 
singing of Tosti’s piquant “Au 
temps du grand roi” was as remarkable for its delightful 
humor, and the great artist's wonderful command of tone 
the “Guitare” a weird 
beauty full of sinister charm. Fuller Maitland’s arrange 
ment of the old English song, “I Will Give You the Keys 
of Heaven,” was given with perfect diction and no percep 
tible trace of group of songs by 


Schumann gave further proof of the concert giver’s versa 


Lara's 


himself 


quite another style, his 


color same composer's 


gave to 


foreign accent; and a 


tility The hall was packed and the enthusiastic audience 
included many weil known singers 

\ very mteresting debut was made by Madame Charles 
Cahier, an American contralto, at Bechstein Hall, on Sat 


urday evening. Madame Cahier has a magnificent voice 


of great power and range, which she uses with great skili 


Her program included examples of all styles and schools 


ind | was particularly impressed by her singing of a 
group of Brahms’ lieder, the picturesque “Mandoline” of 
Debussy, and the very difficult aria, “O toi que m‘aban 


The only reserve 
the 


from Meyerbeer’s “Prophete.” 
forces her 


donnes, 


to be made is that she sometimes voice in 


and when that happens she sings sharp 
tt €& 


Clark is steadily making for himself a great 


high register 


Charles W 
position in this country 
est lieder singers living, and the large and 
Neolian 


He is certainly one of the great- 
distin 


Hall on 


very 


guished audience which assembled at the 


Monday afternoon for his recital was very appreciative 
and did not stint its applause. His greatest success was 
achieved in Dvorak’s “Zigeunerweisen”; all the songs of 
the delightful cycle were sung with the fullest sympathy 
for their lyric and rhythmic beauty The program also 
included examples of Purcell and Faure 
eS = 
Elgar's new oratorio, “The Kingdom,” was given by the 


London Choral Society at the Queen's Hall on Monday 
It cannot be said that further acquaintance with 


structurally it is a 


evening 
admiration ; 
but 


one’s 
Apostles,” 


‘Gerontius.” 


the work increases 


“The 
tion ts far below that of 
a great deal of the words is doubtless responsible for 


its musical 
The didactic natur 


great advance on inspira 


ot 

the monotonous character of so much of the music; mu 
sical sermons appeal chietly to unmusical people. However. 
when the text gives him his opportunity Elgar rises to 


the whole of the section entitled “The Sign 
‘At the Beautiful Gate’ 


great heights; 


of Healing.” with its subdivisions 


and “The Arrest,” contains some of the finest music that 


he has ever written. How many of us wish that the great 
i 


est composer this country has produced since Purcell would 


zive “sacred” subjects a rest and write works in which hi 


unfettered genius might soar to the lofty heights which w« 
know he is able to reach 


Arthur Fagge conducted a very creditable performances 
Che soloists were Miss Newport, Gwladys Roberts, John 





Coates and Dalton Baker 
eS & 

For their last Symphony concert before Christmas the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra announce a program which in 
cludes the “Pathetic” symphony of Tschaikowsky, the 
same composer's second piano concerto in G, the overtur: 
to “Hansel and Gretel,” and Siegfried’s journey the 
Rhine (“Gotterdammerung’” ) 

he piano concerto is the least known of ibove items 
Ischaikowsky's other concerto in B flat minor being th 
most favored by pianists. The soloist, Johanne Stockmarr 
who will be best remembered by the great success whict 
she achieved in Grieg’s piano concerto at the orchestra 
concert conducted by Dr. Grieg last May. Miss Stockmart 
is Danish, and commenced her musical career as a child 
at the Academy in Copenhagen, completing her studies 
with Franz Néruda in Paris. At her appearance in Lo 
don previous to the Grieg concert she gave a recital in St 
James’ Hall, at which Queen Alexandra was present. . Miss 
Stockmarr has a!so had the honor of several times appear 





SC HARRER 


TREN} 


ing at Buckingham Palace, playme t ‘ 
Her Majesty f & 


Felix Weingartner has just published a book whic 


certainly interest conductors It is called “Hints for the 


Performance of Beethoven's Symphonies 
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LONDON NOTES. spearean songs for male voice choir and baritone S 
Charles Stanford's “Five Songs of the Sea,” written fé 
he revival of Gilbert and Sullivan operas that began o the Leeds Festival of 1003, and Corneliu vig 
Saturday evening roused much interest, and articles remi Vatergruft.” were a eard as s 
miscent of the first productions of these well remembered —- 
> > 
operas have been many he season at the Savoy opene Myra Liardet sang s " 
with one of the ater of the Gilbert and Sullivan exam eventeenth century npose 1 W t 7 “ 
ples The Yeoman of the Guard.” whic $s more on the — he-dalt meomndl 7 p of C 
tyle of light pe y t the earin work It gs. at er recit ' k. g . 
thout thirty-five ‘ 2 these tterward ftamou Mr. Kerpely, ‘ce t. w cluded the 
va were st i ! p c wie al perat | P . y \ kr wD 
xtravagan entitle I ) e Gods Grown Old y . ‘ 
was pr xluced t the ld G ty Lheater The econd = ca 
work, wh they described a nove and rigin dra \t ‘ c 
matic cantat was given at the New Royalty heater im Amy R oO lu Une 
875. follows “ \ eS erer t tl bn rm ly vn 
Opera Comique eater, then under the manager t ail abt Cas 
Ly Ovley Carte, wl “ ifterward always associated with tra ts , 
the Gilbert and S pera not niy nm this country vere two group f songs. Beet , c ~ 
rut iis Amet 1 5 were p t ler ‘ 
personal supervisior Pinafore rst produced im 1878 ppeas 1 R . ‘ 
oon made its way t America, and afterward all the opera othe ‘ws | 
written by these men wet t nm the er side of the » £ ’ ‘A ’ , 
" : 
Atlantic, where they t ! cle quite as great an | 
mpression as im Le I \ reviva f the whole series i = x 
now being undertaken by Mr lLyOvley ¢ t | hould = G _ 
rove intere ne t | yeoet for the < tan i eening So ; . ° = 
t the present gene t trom tradit ! ! tie Alfre R = i ‘ 
vay i “ knew l« \ t pe w he they \{ wat “ 
wer rst pr rduces n st pica rr ! renewing AK ’ ol Alle 
quaintance witl 1 friend = te 
Cd =: 
5) . \ (; t? y | ‘ \A 
\n evening of part songs and madrig it one of the tor : Londo 1 quintet f 
Broadwood concerts last week proved n te vable ‘ p d by Dr. 1] | 4 
program comprised examples of the madrigals of Dowland played by the np 
ind Weelkes, and of the part songs of Webbe, Henry Le J S ! Qua Mr. 1 
ie, Elvey, Elgar, Parry. Hurlstone and Brah he g nd M 1 Ag Winter R. 
were sung by a choir of male voices which included six S= & 
teen choristers of the Temple Church, under the direction Last week Ethel Weatherk r rt \\ 
of Dr. Walford Davi Some new compositions by Dr ee ws 
Davies were mnt luced, being er f five Shake ‘ \ | 
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not only a fine song but one just suited to Mr. Mills’ 
voice, and he sings it with great effect. 

tT 

There was a private hearing of “The Veiled Flautiste” 
at the Criterion Theater, on Friday afternoon. This lit- 
tle playlette, as it might be styled, takes just half an 
hour in doing; the words were written by Mr. Lewis and 
Miss De Forest Anderson wrote the music, which is for 
the instrument that she has adopted for her profession, the 
flute. She and Mr. Lewis were the actors, and that the lit- 
tle piece went very well was the verdict of those present. 

tS & 

St. George’s Glee Union was heard the other evening in 
a fine program, made up principally from well known 
British composers. The second part of the program was 
devoted to the cantata, “The Ancient Mariner,” with Miss 
Allen, Miss Turner, Frederick Blamey and Bertram Mills 
Miss Adami was the accompanist, and Joseph 
Monday conducted 


as soloists. 


 & 

Suffering with an attack from influenza, Lilian Wels- 
man courageously appeared at Aeolian Hall last week, 
and in spite of being so badly handicapped, showed that 
she is the possessor of a full mezzo soprano voice, which 
she uses to good advantage. It is hoped that she will 
soon appear in public again; that is when fully recovered 
from the prevailing epidemic. 

 & 

Dalton Baker, who is well known on the concert plat- 
form, gave his first vocal recital on Wednesday afternoon 
of last week before a large audience that nearly filled 
Aeolian Hall. The program proved to be an interesting 
one, and the vocal numbers were capitally sung by Mr. 
Raker in a way t at gave great enjoyment; in fact, the re- 
cital, from beginning to end, was of a specially interesting 
character. There was not a tedious moment, and the audi- 
ence and artists were in perfect sympathy and accord 
Perhaps the place of honor must be given to Lowe’s “Erl- 
konig,” which was particularly weil interpreted, but Mr. 
Baker's telling voice and clear, direct style were shown in 
all the songs. The program began with some early French 
examples, there were seven German songs in the second 
group, while seven English songs completed a program 
well calculated to show the versatility of the singer. Mr. 


Baker was ably seconded by W. J. Squire, ’cellist, and to 
say that Haddon Squire was the accompanist is sufficient 
to prove that this important part of the afternoon’s work 
was well done. There was not one new song heard, which 
is rather an innovation just at present, but Mr. Squire in- 
cluded among his ‘cello selections a couple of pieces by 
Hamilton Harty, who accompanied at the piano. 

On Wednesday evening, at Broadwood’s, Ada Thomas 
played a number of Brahms’ well known piano pieces, and 
Charles Bennett, an American, sang 

eS 

The fact that New York is enjoying three seasons of 
grand opera at once has brought forth many and long wails 
from the press and public about the dearth of opera in 
London, where there is so long a hiatus between the sea- 
sons, and really never two companies at two different opera 
houses being heard at the same time. This is considered a 
melancholy fact much to be deplored in this large city, but, 
as for the first time there is to be a season of German 
opera for a month after the beginning of the year, it is 
also felt that London is progressinw slightly in the right 
direction. Yet the question arises, what would London or 
Europe in general do for singers when so many of them 
are engaged for the entire winter in America, when so 
many of the names famous in the musical world are found 
on the lists of the respective opera companies in New 
York. That there are others with less weil known names 
who can do splendid work has recently been shown in this 
city, but that was rather an isolated example. However, 
next spring all the singers will come sailing back from 
America, and the sound of Italian opera will again be 
heard in the land. 

eS & 

Today takes place the only piano recital that Gertrude 
Peppercorn will give in London previous to her American 
tour. She has arranged her program with a group of 
three Brahms pieces—Ballade in G minor, intermezzo in 
A major and seven waltzes—for the first group; then fol- 
lows the Brahms sonata in F minor, the program ending 
with a group of five Chopin numbers 

eS & 

A performance of Acts III and IV of Verdi’s “Falstaff” 
and the “Spinning Scene” from Act II of Wagner’s “Fly- 
ing Dutchman” will take place at the Royal Academy to- 


day, the students of the operatic class, under the direction 
of Edgardo Levi, being the performers 
= = 
The annual meeting of the Folksong Society has just 
been held at the Royal Academy, and proved interesting 
There was a discussion of the definition of folksong, after 
which Percy Grainger related his experience in folksong 
collecting in Lincolnshire. During its few years of exist 
ence the Folksong Society has recommended a selection of 
over 200 songs to teachers, with a result that proves en 
couraging. In his travels through Lincolnshire Mr. Grain 
ger carried a phonograph, which proved to have advan 
tages over the method of taking down the notes by hand, 
for with the machine the singer could go straight through 
his song without interruption, the delicacies of intonation 
were recorded, while two or three records of the same 
song were often taken. The ballads reproduced at this 
meeting were “I’m Seventeen Come Sunday,” “Lord Mel 
bourne,” “Six Dukes,” “Creeping Jane,” “Captain Ward” 
and “The North Country Girl.” 
se = 
Beethoven, Schumann and Chopin were included in the 
program of Edith Pratt’s recital last Saturday, and, with 
William Henley, the first performance of Vieuxtemps 
sonata in D received its first London performance 
eS = 
Among the private musicales and “at homes” that have 
taken place during the past month, there were several in 
which the music was really an important feature, and not 
merely a vehicle for drowning conversation, or even stimu 
lating people to converse in order to drown the music 
se = 
At Mrs. Arthur Fay’s, last week, Ethel Weatherley was 
heard in groups of French and English songs, sung in 
appropriate costumes with much daintiness of voice and 
action. Mr. Augiras, a young French pianist who has 
played at some of the best houses in London recently, and 
Mr. Mangeot, violinist, were heard in solos and concerted 
pieces. These two young artists, by the way, are to give 
a recital next Friday, Mrs. Fay having kindly lent her 
drawing rooms for the occasion. There were a number 
of professionals present: Madame Nevada, Dr. Palmer, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bertram Shapleigh, Madame Cleaver-Simon, 
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Mr. Lecomte, Stephen Townsend, “Max Eliot” and Ho- 
ratio Connell. 


’ 


= = 


Mrs Horatio Connell was “at home 


t 


on Wednesdays 
in November, so on that afternoon of each week one was 
On the last 
Wednesday the room was crowded, among those present 
being noticed Mr. and Mrs. Shapleigh, Madame Cleaver- 
Simon, Mrs. George Fox, Miss Cockburn (who afterward 
recited), Mrs. Fay, Miss Roselle, Mrs. Ashton Jonson, 
Mrs. Lohr and Mr. Bath 
some excellent music; 


quite sure to meet many interesting people 


During the afternoon there was 
Dorothy Bridson played a couple 
of violin solos, Ethe! Weatherley sang some French songs, 
and Mr. Connell was heard in both German and English 
songs. In those by Mr 
panied 


Shapleigh the composer accom 


 & 
Madame Joachim-Gibson was “at home” last Wednesday 
evening at 9.30, when, a isual when Madame Gibson 
gives an evening party, the rooms were crowded with 
many of the best known musical, literary and professional 
people of London. Music was a special feature of the 
affair, Miss Barwell-Holbrook, one of Madame Gibson's 
pupils, receiving many compliments and hearty congratu 
lations upon her recent successful debut at one of the 
ballad concerts 
 €& 

In spite of the severe storm there was a large gathering 
at the Fischer-Sobell studio on Saturday afternoon, when 
Mr. and Madame Fischer-Sobell were “at home,” and on 
which occasion they were heard in a fine song and piano 
recital. Madame Fischer-Sobell was well known on the 
concert stage, where she held an important position until 
about two years ago. At that time she and her husband, 
who as an opera singer has made name and fame for him- 
self, decided to devote their time exclusively to teaching, 
and located themselves at Harley Road, Swiss Cottage, 
in a residence well adapted for their work. Here they are 
kept busy all through the year with their respective pupils, 
the demands upon their time hardly allowing leisure for 
outside pleasures, excepting when holiday seasons come; 
then in their motor car they travel through England, or 
go to the Continent, where Bayreuth and other musical 
For the Christ- 
mas holidays the Fischer-Sobells will go to 


centers were visited during last summer 
jerlin, to 
spend several wecks in hearing all the best things in music 
and plays. The program on Saturday afternoon was so 
interesting that the only regret was that it was no longer 
Madame Fischer-Sobell played three Chopin preludes, also 
three etudes by the same composer, Beethoven's “Appas- 
sionata” sonata, a “Novellette,” by Schumann, Mendels- 


sohn’s “Spinnerlied” and Weber's “Perpetuum mobile,” as 
only a finished artist can play them, and it is certainly a 
great loss to the professional world that she is now only 
heard in private. Mr. Fischer-Sobell has been suffering 
from the prevailing influenza, but showed little effect of 
it in his rendering of the songs set down for him on the 
program. These were three of Brahms’—“Wie bist Du 
meine Konigin,” “So willst Du des Armen Dich gnadig 
erbarmen,” and “Ruhe, Siisslicbchen”; Rubinstein’s “Es 
blinkt der Thau,” Tschaikowsky’s “Standchen,” and one 
song in English, “I Hid My Love,” by Guy d'Hardelot 
It was a fine program, a most enjoyable one, and both 
the singer and player received many words of appreciation 
eS <= 

At Madame Nevada's the other afternoon, there was a 
score Or more of intimate friends who had been asked t 
hear a program sung by a talented young man, Montrevill 
Monti. This young singer has only studied for a few 
months, but under Madame Nevada's skillful guidance was 
able to appear to great advantage in an ambitious program 


that contained an aria from “Sonnambula,” Gluck’s “Spi 
agge Amate,” Brahms’ “Wiegenlied Still wie die Nacht, 
by Bohm, a Pergolese number, Lotti’s “Pur dicesti,” tw 
‘Vanity Fair,” by Clutsam As if 


these were not sufficient to show the versatility of the 


of Tosti’s songs, and 
young student, he was also heard in a scene from 
“Mignon” with Madame Nevada. Certainly, for a three 
months’ course of study Mr. Monti showed wonderful 
results, both in voice and interpretation, results that it is 
expected will place him in a prominent position on th 
operatic stage as soon as he is ready for the work. After 
the above program Madame Nevada's friends induced het 
to sing “Connais-tu le pays,” which she sung with the 
same inimitable art that has gained for her so many public 
triumphs in the same song. Then followed “La Vilanellk 

by Dell’Acqua; “Printemps Nouveau,” Vidal; “Di Quella 


by Goldmark; and last, but by no means least, Abt's 


“Schmetterling,” most daintily and exquisitely ing It 
is of course known to Madame Nevada's large circle of 
friends that her daughter, Mignon, is the possessor of a 
beautiful voice that has been most carefully trained by 
her mother—a voice large, round, full and beautifully 


sweet. So well has this young lady studied, so seriously 


devoted herself to music, that her singing the other day 
was that of an experienced artist, not of an mexperienced 
girl, and those who heard her at once realized the brilliant 
future awaiting her as soon as she makes a public appear 
ance. A charming French song by Gaston Paulin, “Qui 
deviennent les roses”; Rossini’s “Una voce poco fa,” and 
an aria from “Manon” were her contribution to the after 


' 


noon’s enjoyment; then, just at the last, by request, sh« 
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sang “The Little Winding Road,” by Landon Ronald, a 
song she sings in a manner that satisfies the composer 

ee 
Madame Nevada goes to Holland in January for a series 


concerts, and in February will give three recitals in 


London, an announcement that will give pleasure to many 


who have wished to hear her in concert in London 
ce & 


Mrs. George Fox is receiving this afternoon, when Mrs 


>paiding and her son Albert are to be present Phere 
will be music by several well known arti Ethel Weath 
erley is to sing, and there will be a large gathering of 
interesting people 

eo €& 

An American, who has recently arrived in London, where 
she expects to reside permanently, is Feilding Roselle, of 
New York. Well known in her own country as one of 
the successful singers, she does not come to England as 


i Stranger, tor a couple of years ago she made a visit to 
London, giving a recital that made a marked impression 


Since her arrival she has sung at a number of privat 


houses, and in the spring will give two recitals; the first 
one to be sung entirely by Miss Roselle, and the second 
to be devoted entirely to the works of Hugo Kaun, who 
will come from Berlin to accompany. On this occasion 
Miss Roselle will be assisted by an American baritone 
now residing wu Be in M Roselle ntroduced Mr 
Kaun’s songs in London two years ago, and was the first 
) g them America 
Armando Lecomte, the It un baritone, had the honor, 
st week, of being asked t& sing at Kensingt m Palace tor 
H. R. H. Prine Louise, Duchess of Argyll. The Prin 
ess, who, like her brother, the King, is very fond of music, 
was kind e gh to expre her part l ippreciation of 
Signo. Lex te § very rtist ging 
fc J 
At the nex Br lw nl cor rt ! l day evening 
the talented daughter of Wm. Shakespeare, the singing 
teacher, w © the pianist. Her numbers are organ 
t ita and fugue n LD minor, by Bacl ind Scarlatti's 
mata \ 
= & 
Just 1 w tl e se to be an epid i new concert 
hal n Londor for no sooner it been decided to 
d in Gre Portland stree i announcement is mad 
hat Mr A rbereg | ] cr. W »has for some time 
} ‘ to build upon, ha 
‘ ‘ R i street 
’ “ \ ! ( inty 
{ ! I z ind a { 
< wide, w | J arne Hl th 
cy ! rt g er 
u | 4 t vake thi 
" ' nal ” the 
' } p d ‘ ‘ ng concert 
‘ {t Contment, wit! t, to ¢ the latest 
" < n will be paid to the acoustics 
‘ l { U im in every 
» me yet ee lecided pon Car 
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narvon, the earl of that name, is the ground landlord, 


\pollo and St. James, all being under consideration 
ce = 

lristan und Isolde” is set down for the opening night 
of the German opera season January, at Covent Gar- 
den, with Ernest van Dyck and Mme. Litvinne in the 
name parts. Marie Brema will appear as Brangaene; Mr. 
Bertram, as Kurwenal; Felix von Krauss, as King Mark, 
ind “der junge Seeman” will be represented by Hans Bus- 
“Die Meistersinger” is to be given 


ard, from Carlsruhe 


on the second evening 
ce & 

At a meeting of the Gloucester Musical Festival stew 
irds, held this week, at Gloucester, the executive commit- 
tee decided to invite Sir Charles Stanford, Dr. A. Herbert 
Brewer and Granville Bantock to write short choral works 
for performance at the Cathedral of next year’s music 
festival. The proposal to invite ladies of independent 
means to become stewards of the festivals, was productive 
of more or less discussion, the example of Worcester and 
Hereford being quoted. A pessimistic steward was of the 
opinion that too much, was paid for professional assist 
“With one 


or two exceptions, there was not a first class singer before 


ance, and made the sweeping assertion that, 


the public,” also that the fees paid were ridiculous, in 
comparison with services rendered. Dr Batten gave, as 
his opinion, “that the public demanded the very best.” 
It will be interesting to see what really takes place at the 
next festival 

For the first concert of the London School of Piano 
Accompaniment, last evening, a long program had been 
prepared, in which many of the students took part. The 
accompanists were: Mrs, Beals, Mrs. Cousins, Miss Pen- 
dry, Miss M. Prestwich, Miss Sewill, Miss Westra, Miss 
Windover; vocalists: Mrs. Ernest Newton, Miss Setchel, 
Lindsey Squire, Percy Mitchell; violin, Bessie Greenhill; 
cello, Edith Evans; piano, Dorothy Newton 

= & 

After the concert, in Glasgow last week, at which Kreis- 
ler was the soloist, he was entertained supper by the 
Glasgow Society of Musicians, at their club. Philip 
Halsted presided 4. T. KING 


Macmillen's Recital Program. 

Francis Maemillen, the young violin virtuoso, whose suc 
cessful New York and Boston debuts have been recorded, 
will play the following program this afternoon, at his first 
recital in Mendelssohn Hall 


Ciacotia Vitali 
Caprice Paganini 
Concerto, m LD) minor Partini 
Chaconne Bach 


Romance, in E minor Christian Sinding 


Cottlow Once More Delights Troy Musiciaas. 


Augusta Cottlow has had a number of highly successful 
appearances in Troy, with the far famed Vocal Society of 
that city. At the last concert of the society, given the 
first week in December, the gifted pianist once more de 
lighted the many musicians who heard her. Press notices 
are appended: 

Augusta Cottlow of New York, an admirable pianist who has been 
in Troy before, played a group from Chopin with much facility 
and beauty of touch. The nocturne was the best of the three, the 
dreaminess being charmingly interpreted Miss Cottlow also gave 
an elaborately pretty legende by Liszt and a superb rendering of 
the same composer's “Venezia e« Napoli.” This fine exhibition of 
virtuosity would have been received even more demonstratively if 
it had not occurred near the end of a long program Troy Times, 
December 6, 10906 


She happily selected for her debut last night a group of com 
positions by Chopin, that master composer for the piano. The ba 
carolle is hardly an example of Chopin in his best mood, but the 
DD flat nocturne and the A flat major valse abound in the arpeggios 
and grace notes that make the music of Chopin so delightful to the 
ear Miss Cottlow played them with a technic clear, facile and cor 
rect, and an intelligent appreciation altogether acceptable. On her 
second appearance she played with excellent judgment Liszt's “Ser 
mon to the Birds” and the tarantelle, “Venezia e Napoli.”—Troy 


Daily Press 


She is an artist in every sense of the word; her technic 
beautiful and her temperament and the expression of that tem 
perament is most inspiring at times Her selections last night 
were barcarolle, op. 96; nocturne, D flat major, op. 27, No. 2: 
grand valse, A flat major, op. 42, by Chopin This was a 
charming exposition of Chopin in his best and brightest characters 
and Miss Cottlow invested them all with a charm distinctly her own 
One is rather amazed to find Miss Cottlow, while so slight and 
slender, get a tone from the piano that would do credit to many a 
pianist of the male persuasion. Her concluding numbers were the 
‘Sermon to the Birds” and “Venezia ¢ Napoli,” both by Liszt Troy 


Evening Standard 


New York Symphony Programs. 

\ brilliant Tschaikowsky program will be given by the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, at Carnegie Hall, next 
Saturday evening and Sunday afternoon (December 29 
and 30), with Josef Lhévinne as soloist As the sym 
phonies of Tschaikowsky have been performed so fre 
quently in the last years, the “Symphonic Suite,” No. 3, 
has been made the “piece de resistance.” This work was 


first performed, under the composer's direction, at the 


KELLEY COLE 


inauguration of Carnegie Hall, in 1891, and Mr. Damrosch 
possesses the score which was then used, with all the 
annotations and slight changes in Tschaikowsky’s own 
hand. The entire program is as follows 


Romeo and Juliet, Overture, Fantasy i schaikowsky 
Concerto, for Piano with Orchestra, B flat minor I schaikowsky 
Symphonic Suite, No. 3 I'schaikowsky 


Elegie. Valse melancholique, Scherzo, Theme con Variationi 
Berrick von Norden in Boston. 

Berrick von Norden, the New York tenor, sang in joint 
recitai in Boston, Sunday, December 16, with Olga Sama 
roff, pianist, in the series of Chickering Hall concerts 
rhe opinions of the Boston critics on Mr. von Norden’s 


singing are set forth in the following notices 


Mr. von Norden’s singing was manly and unaffected. and receive. 
warm applause toston Herald. 

Mr. von Norden has a tenor voice of exceptionally beautiful qua 
ity His songs were interesting and the recitative and aria from 
Handel's “Jeptha™ sounded amazingly moderr ss he gave 
toston Post 

Mr. von Norden, who was heard here last year with Madame 
Calvé, has a rich and sympathetic tenor Boston Journa 

Yesterday was the thirty-seventh in the series of Sunday aft 
noon chamber concerts at Chickering Hall It was evidently, als 
one of the most enjoyable None of the preceding concerts has 
been attended by an audience larger in numbers, of finer powers 
of discrimination or more cordial and libera n applause 

Berrick von. Norden, the tenor, in his two groups of songs showed 
himself the possessor of an unusually fine and sympathetic voice 
Every one of his numbers made an immediate and great hit with the 


audience.— Boston Globe 





Monti-Baldini Engaged by Henry Russell. 

Henry Russell has augmented the forces of the San 
Carlo Opera Company by the permanent engagement of 
Irma Monti-Baldini, contralto, prolonging her contract for 
a term of several years. Madame Baldini is best known 
abroad for her portrayal of Carmen at the Imperial The 
ater, St Petersburg and at the Theater Royal, of Madrid 
a role in which she has been said to surpass other famous 
interpreters. I¢ was Mascagni, the composer himself, who 
spent long hours at the piano teaching Madame Monti 
faldini his opera, “Cavalleria Rusticana, and later she 


created the part of Santuzza 
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FAMOUS PIANIST GETS ROYAL OVATION FROM HER MUSICAL TOWNSPEOPLE 


After one season's absence 











from the concert platiorn 
tanme Bloomfield-Zeisler made her reappearance in recital 
m Chicago on December 2. Orchestral Hall was crowded 
ind the ovation accorded the great pianist by her musica 
townspeople equaled the weicortne usually reserved tor 
favorite members of royal families abroad he crit n 
trom the Chicago papers, which are reproduced as f “ 
ndicate the gifted virtuoso played divinely 
After a year's enforced absence from the concert atf I ‘ 
Bloomfield-Zeisier appeared again before an a ‘ f « tow 
nen in Orchestra H yesterday afterno If there has eve bee 
1 doubt as to the gifted pianist’s | iponm the : t { 
Chicago yesterday's recital sh i spel it The : was fille 
be artist was greeted wit! < { those T nge tt st 
ipplause that speak so cloquently of admiration and respect There 
were no visible signs ot the severe ness throug “ M 
Zeisler has passed She has gain flest a she < strate 
nany times in the cours f her grat hat P ‘ t t 
strength Neither has her art ffere It is eve ‘ e that 
has gained somewhat, for there were moments yeste : after 
s in the Liszt etude, when she seemed to surpass eve the exalted 
ianistic and musicai standards she set for herself e ( n | 
nmor concerto or the same naster’s fantaisic 
That ber command of the instrument was nimpaire she ‘ 
strated in the Beethoven sonata q N which me rhe ! 
rogram It became unde he hands a nvincing exampl. ft 
anistic virtues for wh her art as neg 1 bea t t 
n all shades of dynamic and « tional « r, a acy, be : : 
taultlessly even passage tect these were he qualities t t 
iivi alit pom the work There were t 
‘ mical traits, equally her “ ‘ is a rhyt 
t each change [on 1 ia ewhat f 
! dyna contra “ Sy ive bee < 
ely im place t a sition f the nant ! t ‘ 
ok from the strengt and =cont ty { Bee But 
nusical short nimgs wh t he . ta nay have re ale t the 
percritical were oe forgotte < < 
eading of the “Eriking™ w f we It wa ec of thos : 
xamples of irtuosity where the technical comma ‘ t st 
remendous to pass nnoticed et where the on i € tiona 
ntent fa tweighs the ‘ tec wa It w ax tl 
qrar and the artist : ed everything, eve ‘ es 
ntrol of tone, which she habit keeps w im the | { the 
eautiful, to the dramati ee ties of the mome 
The Chopm ar at fol ed le the noct c ( 
iTp minor, tw etuck N | N >»: the Ff 
harp miner mazurka, op. 6, and the scher n B flat minor rt 
tude and the marurka were the most effective number f the g ip 
The former was repeated and the stter sl i have been But the 
<turne and scherzo were sappomnting Ir erthe Mrs. Zeis 
er rise t er accust ed hemht nd asibly tee a the ack ‘ 
aspiration she . sbsat tuted 1 the scher ‘ weait! t artifice ar 
much energy that € was @ { the martistic har 
f tone I ever heard f he “ he ‘ t at 
ear, but the tact remains that she force the tone t the | 
nes f the pian rasped ttled 
But again, a wonderfu ‘ f t the Liszt F 1 r et 
ade one forget all that had gone before. Da g te 
wealt { poetr and imag t 1 subtlety t ' 
rtions quite mdescribable : altogethe ca \ less ser 
group, which include Hense!t far « ie if | Were a Bir 
harming serenade } Ra a ff M kowsk luge@lere 
l an interminable, « aly the crately P 
g transcript { “The Blue Danube” waltz of Strauss, f , 
ne Sch Evler is res ble wmnd loubtless be r ac 
sble, closed the program © an exhibition of virtuos ‘ ‘ 
remembered The audience applauded with enthustas ca : 
very number 1 obliged the rtist to repeat the M kowski 1 
cr as well as the Ch im « te amd ¢ ad the Schubert-Taus 
Marche Militaire” at the close of the recita Glenn Dillard Gane 
Chicago Inter Occar December + got 
Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler receive flattering proof of the high esteen 
which she is held by her Chicago admirers and friends yesterday 
sfternocs For the first time in two years she appeared. locally 
sbi ' Orchestra Hall was virtually filled when she arne 
the stage to begin her recital program Illness od threatened her 
rofesmonal activity «mee ast whe aved here and the welcome 
Z eT her showed t at he ma t t th -« reeent ha x wr { 
at 3 ees and now ‘ me that m had passe amd that the ad 
nired pianist again is able to resume her work 
The afternoon served t mvince that Mrs. Zeisler has suffered 
no wise pianistically by her months of absence from the neert 
atforn She gave her rogram not nly with a the te 
ety and nesee and the musical and artistic finish whict : 
terized her performance when last she was heard, but also wit 
nuch f the dash and nervous intensity which stingurshe he 
aving several years ag he ast few wears Mre. Zeisler sceme 
strive after a ertam clase repwrse she banked the fire t t 
rmer! had blazed fort from her interpretat . nd sought 
“ micilectua! ar sedate She really thus threw aside that whx 
ad been most individual a attractive in her aying, and tec 
ttle more than conventiona Yesterday this almer b 
een lard aside The old time fiery Zeisler was aga present. and 
the result was a recital which aroused the audience to enthus 
euch as formerly was the regulation thing at her ncerts It» 
the Zeisler. individual, temperamental, and brilliant, and ber retar 
ss subject for-maught save satisfaction and feleitatior 
\s for the program wt scarcely ails 1 letatle ‘ 
was made up larecty of selections which Mrs. Zeisler has played here 
before—eelections which are closely associated wit! er tame, and 








AT HER REAPPEARANCE IN RECITAL. 
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pied, and the hearty enthusiasm which greeted the appearance of 
Mrs. Zeisler must have given much gratification to the gifted artist. 
I'he same admirable qualities which have always distinguished her 
playing were in evidence yesterday. Mrs. Zezsler’s technic is as 
impeccable as ever; her touch is no less delicate; her interpretations 
no less artistic and convincing, 

Most of the works which were performed have long been familiar 
to recital audiences, and herein lay the one drawback to the com- 
plete enjoyment of the playing. For even such perfect performance 
as Mrs. Zeisler’s cannot reconcile one to the compositions which 
pianists never allow us to escape—the well worn sonata of Beetho- 
ven, the inevitable scherzo of Chopin. 

The program was opened with Beethoven's D miner sonata, op. 
41, which was followed by Liszt’s arrangement of Schubert's song, 
‘Der Erlkiniig.”” The group of five compositions by Chopin showed 
Mrs. Zeisler's art to the greatest advantage, and particularly in the 
etude, op. 25, the pianist gave a performance which in lightness and 
delicacy could not have been surpassed. 

A serenade by Rachmaninoff was one of the most interesting num- 
bers on the program, not only because it was something seldom 
heard, but because it possessed intrinsic beauty of its own. The 
same may be said of Moszkowski's graceful piece, “The Juggleress,” 
which delighted the audience so much that it had to be repeated. 
An arabesque on themes of the waltz “On the Beautiful Blue Dan- 
ube,” by Schulz-Evler, closed the concert and proved to be a com- 
position lengthy enough to befit its extended title. If the arabesque 
did not display any remarkable artistic worth it sufficed to display 
the brilliant and highly finished execution which is so satisfactory a 
quality of Mrs, Zeisler’s playing.—Felix Borowski, Chicago Evening 


Post. 





With renewed youth and renewed strength, the greatest piano 
virtuoso of Chicago, if not of America, appeared at a piano recital 
and in a program containing all the important phases of piano liter- 
ature, and gave an exhibition of her virtuosity which embraces all 
the perfections of technic and delivery. She was heartily welcomed 
by a numerous public. The house was sold out. She is a child of 
Chicago and of that fact we must be justly proud. She appeared 
to be in excellent form, for from the a'!legro in Beethoven's sonata 
until the “Blue Danube” valse transcription, she displayed a peculiar 
tone of perfect rendition in her treatment of the various themes. 
Beethoven, the prince of sonata, was represented by the sonata op. 
31, No. 2, a8 the opening number on her program, and therein she 
showed herself an incomparable Beethoven performer. Since Haas 
von Biilew, no one has so perfectly succeeded in giving the whole 
essence of the master in his grand, solemn sonata. It was the 
charming, delicate, even style of the old master, as is to be seen in 
his sonatas. The composer's mystical contrapuntal work in the 
adagio was brought clearly out, as iikewise was the spirituelle and 
well thought out grace of the allegretto, and by such a classical 
rendering the Beethoven sonata gains much and becomes a more 
costly possession of the listener and more full of thought. Madame 
Zeisler conducted the composition, which was constructed in all its 
parts with masterly art, and filled with royal passion, and with 
almost too much of the artistic impressiveness in the original 
Beethoven form., It was a masterly production, By request the 
pianist played the Schubert “Erlking,” as transcribed by Lisat. 
Later in the etude concert, the fire and dramatic capacity of the 
performer came into the foreground. The three different characters 
or dramatis persona in the “Eriking”’ 
as is only rarely possible on the piano keyboard. 

The five Chopin numbers were likewise played charmingly. It is 


were characterized sharply, 


very difficult to arrange in any order of merit the artistic concep- 
tion and execution of the works of the great Pole. It was Chopin 
as he ought to be. From the nocturne, op. 27, No. 1, the enthusiasm 
of the powerful player developed continuously to the scherzo, op. 
31, and carried her hearers with her. She was magnificent in the 
etudes, op. 10, No. 12, and op. 25, No. 9, which had been placed 
upon the program by request from many quarters. The last was re- 
demanded da capo. The whole concert might really be described as 
a Chopin festival, where even the composer was represented in a 
brilliant light. The highly intelligent pianist kept the right mean 
between the stiff German academic style and the new French school. 
It is to be hoped that we will hear again Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler 
perform Chopin in as excellent form as yesterday. The Henselt 
etude, op. 2, No. 6; the fourth fantaisie from op. 52, Moszkowski, 
as likewise the arabesque transcription of the “Beautiful Blue Dan- 
ube” of Schulz-Evler, brought imto the foreground her wonderful 
technic and her clear phrasing. Her technical knowledge surpasses 
all piano art, as we have heard it this season, and extorted the 
highest admiration from the public. In the Rachmaninoff serenade 
she gave us finally a striking impression of the modern Russian 
school. So this spirituelle piarist, equally great in all branches, 
won the praise of all thorough musicians and a gigantic success. 
The public was enthusiastic and gave her tumultuous applause.— 
Tagliche, Illinois Staats-Zeitung, December 8, 1906 (Translation) 





German Patriotic Song. 

Arthur Claassen, the gifted conductor of the Lieder- 
kranz Society, has published his “Deutscher Festgesang,” 
written for the sixtieth anniversary of the founding of the 
Liederkranz and dedicated to that flourishing organization. 
This festival song of patriotic character is for male chorus 
and orchestra, and in it Mr. Claassen has voiced elo- 
quently the spirit that prompted its composition. The 
musical utterance is large and joyous, yet not without a 
certain reflective lyricism which is never absent from the 
German nature, even in its moments of greatest happiness. 
The success of the composer is due in no small measure 
to the ringing forcefulness and the inspiriting rhythm of 
the text, written by Emanuel Baruch. The “Deutscher 
Festgesang” should find a permanent place in the repertory 
of German male choruses everywhere. 





Gabrilowitsch With the Philharmonic. 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch will be the soloist at the next pair 
of concerts by the New York Philharmonic Society, at 
Carnegie Hall, Friday afternoon, January 4, and Saturday 
evening, January 5. He will play the Tschaikowsky con- 
certo in B flat minor. That the public will be unusually 
interested in this performance goes without saying. Gabril- 
owitsch is a Russian; Safonoff, the conductor, is a Russian, 
and Tschaikowsky, the composer, was a Russian, Gabril- 
owitsch will give his only New York recital in Mendels- 
sohn Hall, Saturday afternoon, January 19. 


Three “ Butterfly’ Prima Donnas. 


Henry W. Savage broke another world’s record for 
grand opera when he presented “Madam Butterfly,” Puc 
cini’s masterpiece, during the professional matinee at th« 
Garden Theater, last Wednesday afternoon, December 19 

Florence Easton, the English prima donna, from Covent 
Garden, sang the first act; Rena Vivienne, the Ameri 
can prima donna, developed by Mr. Savage, appeared dur 
ing the second act; and Elza Szamosy, the Hungarian 
soprano, who created the title role in the opera’s original 
production, at Budapest, displayed her magnificent soprano 
voice and dramatic talents in the tragic third act of the 
fascinating Japanese classic 

This occasion marked the first time on record that three 
prima donnas appeared in a single role during one per 
formance, and all musical and theatrical New York was 
on hand to witness the singular musical treat. 

At the end of the third act an ovativn that has seldom 
been equalled in New York forced all three prima donnas 
to appear hand in hand before the curtain, while the for 
eign operatic artists in the boxes cried their “Bravos!” 
and the American players cheered the trio of splendid 
singers in typical American style 

The audience called repeatedly for Mr. Savage, the 
American impresario, but he refused to appear before the 
curtain. From the demonstration today, it is apparent that 
grand opera sung in the English language is a fixture in 
New York, and Mr. Savage has arranged to establish a 
school where ambitious American singers may study the 
musical classics in their native tongue, without going 
abroad for techncal instruction. 

Among the well known singers and players who occu 
pied boxes were: Lina Abarbanell, formerly with the 
Metropolitan and Royal Berlin Opera companies, who 


shortly makes her New York debut, in light opera, under 
the managerial wing of Mr. Savage, when she appears on 
Christmas night in Reginald de Koven’s new romantic 


opera, “The Student King.” 

Other box parties included Geraldine Farrar, Lina Cava 
lieri, Enrico Caruso, Antonio Scotti and Pol Plancon, from 
the Metropolitan Opera House; while Oscar Hammer 
stein’s songbirds, from the Manhattan Opera House, were 
represented by Mme. Bressler-Gianoli, Alessandro Bonci, 
Charles Dalmores, Maurice Renaud and Ivan Altschevsky 

Among the prominent theatrical folk noticed in the audi 
ence were: Paymond Hitchcock, William Gillette, John 
Drew, Wilton Lackaye, Robert Mantell, Mrs. Fiske. Mrs 
Leslie Carter-Payne, Blanche Bates, Henry Woodruff, Lew 
Fields, James T. Powers, Wright Lorimer, and Rose Stahl 
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FRANCIS 


MAGMILLEN 


VIOLINIST 


NOW ON FIRST AMERICAN TOUR 


New York Debut December 7, at Carnegie Hall, 
with MR. WALTER DAMROSCH and the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, a Sensational Success 


THE NEW YORK WORLD, DECEMBER 8 

All that has been said by the London critics of the present ful- 
fillment and future promise of Francis Macmillen as a violinist 
was justified last night at Carnegie Hall, when the young artist 
made his debut before a New York audience with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Mr. Macmillen has already “arrived.” He is the virtuoso. What 
ever breadth of interpretation or depth of comprehension time may 
bring it will be only in the development of a temperament and 
technic which are rarely satisfying. 

Gifted with a personality which is poetic in the extreme the young 
man brin: o his bowi — yd the fire and enthusiasm but the 
beauty of youth. The s figure, instinct with grace, the dark 
introspective eyes and am ~ brown hair should bring him the 
homage of a Paderewski. 

His delicacy of coloring, his certainty of touch, the impetuosity 
of his bowing, which in the Paganini concerto in D major was so 
amazingly shown, place him at once im the front ranks. 


Direction: LOUDON CHARLTON 


NEW YORK 











ORATORIO AND CHAMBER 
MUSIC IN BROOKLYN. 


Brooxtys, N. Y., December 22, 1906 

With the spirit of Christmas in the air it is not difficult 
to get up enthusiasm for the yearly performance of “The 
Messiah” by the Brooklyn Oratorio Society. This Decem- 
ber’s presentation, at the Baptist Temple Tuesday night of 
this week (December 18) was fully up to the standards 
that the exacting demand. 
is exceptionally fine, and the conductor, Walter Henry 


The tone quality of this chorus 


Hall, is a leader who slights nothing, either in the rehears 
als or at the public hearing. The soloists of Tuesday 
Marie Stoddart, the 
soprano, has a charming lyric voice, that in the present 


night all succeeded in winning favor 


state of development is more suited to the “Rejoice 
Greatly” number than to the arias requiring more breadth 
of style. Still Miss Stoddart is young, and so it will not 
be hard for her to acquire the schooling needed for ora- 
torio singing. 
excellent oratorio artist, and is certain to be heard again 
in Handel’s great work. Walter Robinson, the tenor, sang 
sympathetically, and disclosed a voice of the true tenor 
quality. Percy Hemus, who is a baritone and not a basso, 
showed great range of voice and consummate skill in 


Rose O’Brien, the contralto, is already an 


singing music that lies too low for most baritones. Mr 
Hemus sang without any effort, and was perhaps the most 
finished in his delivery of any of the artists. An orchestra 
of players from the New York Philharmonic assisted 

eS = 

Goldmark’s quintet in 3 flat minor, for piano and 
strings, was played for the first time in Brooklyn, in Asso- 
ciation Hall, Thursday night, by the Kneisel Quartet and 
Mary Wood Chase, the pianist, from Chicago. The work 
is one of the few compositions by modern composers that 
is entitled to be classed with some of the most beautiful 
chamber music that the memory can recall. The ears of 
some listeners have been sorely distressed by the flood 
of novelties, many of them not worth the good copy paper 
upon which they have been inscribed. But this quintet by 
Goldmark is of a kind that is notable, both for its intrinsic 
beauty and sterling, wholesome musical form. The themes 
are original, and yet there is no straining for effect. It is 
spontaneous, lovely music, written for music lovers and 
musicians of normal tastes. The work was played with 
every regard for the composer's wishes, the fair pianist 
excelling in the part she had to do. The Mozart quartet, 
in A major, No. 9, and the Schumann quartet, in F major 
op. 41, No. 2, completed evening's offerings 

es & 

The Allied Arts Association repeated its admirable per- 
formance of “The Magic Flute” at Association Hall 
Wednesday night. The principal singers again scored suc 
cesses in their parts 

ee & 

The gala concert at the Twenty-third Regiment Armory, 
on Saturday night, December 29, when Madame Nordica 
will be the star, will introduce to Brooklyn the young 
Belgian violinist, Edouard Dethier, and Guglielmo Fag 
nani, the Italian baritone. Charles Anthony, pianist, will 
be the fourth soloist 
songs by William G 
Brooklyn—“Cloud Shadows” and “In the Month of May.’ 
The prima donna will also give songs by Quilter, Grieg, 


Madame Nordica will sing two 
Hammond, a composer residing in 


Strauss and Weil, and at the close, sing with a chorus 
and the band, in the “Inflammatus,” from Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater.” Mr Wieniawski's “Russian 
Airs,” Fagnani will sing an aria from “Ernani.” Mr 
Anthony will perform numbers by Tschaikowsky and Liszt 
Thomas F. Shannon is the musical director 


Dethier will play 


HekKing Triumph in Milwaukee. 
During the first week in December Anton Hekking, the 
great German ‘cellist, played in Milwaukee, and the news 
paper criticisms indicate that the artist won a complete 


triumph. Some excerpts read 


The renown of Anton Hekking proved great enough to complet 
fill Conservatory Hall last night in spite of the charity ball and a 
week of extraordinary musical activity Mr. Hekking is one of th« 
chosen few, an artist whom to listen to is pure delight and pleasur« 
He is the sort of player who allows the critic to smooth his wrinkled 
forehead and sit down to enjoy things like other human beings 
enjoy them with never a thought of fault finding 

Two factors in the playing of this great ‘cellist contribute t 
bring about this unusual state of mind; his absolute musicianship 
and his perfect command of technic. I am out of patience with the 
term “technic.” What docs it usually imply? Fingers going at the 
rate “of sixty miles an bour and put in the service of a lot of 
worthless gymnastics, happily forgotten as soon as heard. But M; 
Hekking’s technic is a difficult sort of thing. It is as unobtrusive 
as it is sure and it is made the servant of an all domineering musi 
cal intellect. And it is that latter quality by which we ought t 
gauge an artist's greatness, not by mere arm and finger dexterity 
Milwaukee Sehifinel, December 5, 1906 





Anton Hekking, ‘cello soloist, complictely filled the new hall of 
the Wisconsin Conservatory of Music last night at the second artists 
recital, notwithstanding the counter attraction of the charity ball 
The. Berlin artist presented a program to delight the heart of a 
lever, of a violoncello as a solo instrument. In choice of numbers 
and in their interpretation the master left nothing to be desired. He 
ww furnished able and intelligent accompaniment by Mrs Norman 


Hoffman of the conservatory, and by Michel Kellart of the Russian 
school From the opening number, Grieg’s sonata in A minor for 
piano and ‘cello, to a gavotte by Popper, the virtuoso and his a 
companist met with enthusiastic applause from the critics! audience 
—Milwaukee News 





A man of regal presence whose playing is as regal as his k's 
is the great Dutch violoncellist, Anton Hekking, wl appear at 
Library Hall last evening. When he made his bow to the audic 

2 turning, shook hands cordially with Professor Parker in recog 
nition of services rendered, he at once won the hearts of t 
present, and prepared every ome to be en rapport with him in the 


work that followed. It has been asked if he plays better now than 
when he was here eleven years ago with the Boston group Phe 
question is net easy to answer for the high art that he at that time 


displayed stands out in such bold relief in the mind it would seem 





impossible that anything could surpass it Nevertheless, years and 
ripe experience have given him a consciousness of maste 4 senee 
of power that lends new dignity to everything he does In his i 
terpretation of the great A minor concerto by Saint-Sa@ns he gave 
every respect a wonderful performance, thoroughly mastering 
every technical difficulty of the work and bringing out to perfection 
every varied shade of meaning He responded t verwhelming 
applause with an arrangement for his instrument if © 
<turne, domg full justice to its poetic charm The ta 
Bach air for the G string, heard ss ften here on the violin, «r« 
to gain new meaning as it spoke f mn Anton Hekking's t 
lelicate whispering, the gradual crescendos and the f terance 
f Schumann's “Traumerei as he gave it could not bly be 
surpassed, and the rollicking’ bur rv f Popper's Arle was 
also inimitable The ‘cellist ended the evening with a superb andante 
by the Norwegian composer, Sinding, in the aoe { the Hebrew 
clody by Max Brusch announce the gram, and left wit 
his audience an impression which w ‘ re Wisconsin State 
Journal 
Hi t reg ' ect " spiring; his tone is rich and 
full, but rarely sensuous like Halla nseque y he cs ake 
the same appeal His message is to t i] rather than to the emo 
tions He is a musician in the higi sense f the word, not a 
musical acrobat The literature for ‘ce s somewhat limited; how 
ever, there are vastly better sonatas written than the Grieg in A 
presented last evening Mrs. Hoffma M Hekking 
in s numb is we as in the we k “ } ' 1 
symphoniques, and again demonstrated her sujx r artistry 
ensemble player Mr. Hekking gave six small numbers acc 
by a pianist whose name we do not know Probably 
ing t the audience were the Boccheri rond “4 ‘ f 
Massenct, “Les Erynnes orchestral surte in which | 
jcl has many times played his way t he hea f < “ 
chestra liences. Mr. Hekking was recalled many time 
be welcomed with open arms whenever he secs fit t ' M 
waukee with his superb art The Milwaukee Wiscons 


Dethier Played at Saint-Saens Concert. 
Edouard Dethier, the young Belgian violinist, distin 
guished himself at the recent concert in Washington, D. ( 








with the great composer Saint-Saéns. Paragraphs from 
the Washington papers follow 

Mr. Dethier played the B minor concert as the Rard 
cioso, and Mr. Rennay sang “La Cloche and Re r ‘ 
piano numbers played by the composer hin { were Aprice nt 
ballet airs from Ciluck’s “Alceste,” “Rhapsodie d'Auvergne ar a 
transcription of the quartet from the fourth act of Henry Vill 
Mr. Dethier opened the program with the concert which, thougl 
me and full { melody was played « m ft bring out all the 
beauties of the work, and established the performer as a good tex 
nician and of artistic temperament, which fully justified the 
applause bestowed upon him at its conclusior His interpretation 
f the ndo was delicious, and he play« with a charm and spirit 
that still firmer anted him in the regard of his audience Wast 
ngton Star, December 11, 1904 

The gem of the progran however, was the iolin concert I 
minor, which stands in the same relation to violin literature as 
& fr plane concert es to the pian It is fully as difficult 
to play as the works of Vieuxtemps and Wieniawski, which 

. car ¢ nowadays, but it is far nore ft : The 
elaborate ecales, the ox i be ; sen i bite 
triple stops are all included in the pages, but do not asx 
acives Rather are the made subservient c a 4 ‘ 
taste of the composition The quality of Mr. Dethier’s pla a 
and that of his brother served to bring out f all of the a 
beauties of this work and to make a decidedly favorable impre 

the audience Washington Post 
In applauding him, the beautiful, haunting melody f the ’ } 
BR minor, with which M. Ed rd Det 

program, lingered in the memory This Dethier wa elightf 
He played with the freedom, depth and sbhandonment f the ] 
artist There was a freshness and ab ‘ e " 
tack and his final rounding of the musica brases that sugge j 
the brilliant performance of the young art s wacher, Yeaye M 
Dethier captivated the audience t omee, and the concert tecif 
melod.ously tender and possess« in place { the arn ‘ 
fascination that pervades the Wagner fire musi ‘ ne 
Saens happiest compositions The scores t ; ' piar 
jelightfully blended, and M. Gaston Dethier rendered the latter 
a highly artistic and acceptable manner The second nf 
the rondo capriccics was a delicious morcea and wa ayed with 
a charm and esprit that clicited vigorous ap; ae The aud 
would have enjoyed more of this young artist's work Washingt 
Herald 

M. Dethier, the violinist, established himeclf a6 a favorite at once 


He has « beautiful warm tone, temperament tempered with refine 
ment, splendid interpretative ability, and even, sparkling te« 
Was gton Times 


Mrs. Berry, Victim of Railroad Accident, Dead. 

Cecilia Ray Berry, of the Bush Temple of Music, Ct 
cago, and Margaret Berry, soprano of the Englewood Bap 
tist Church, have the sympathy of many musical friends 
in the loss of their mother, Arabella Berry. Mrs. Berry 
was run over by an express train last month on the Ch 
cago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad, and injured 


severely that she died in a few hours after the accident 
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Schumann-Heink in Memphis, 


Memruts, Tenn., December 18, 1906 
Madame Schumann-Heink, one of the world’s greatest 
exponents of song, gave a recital at the Lyceum Theater, 
Friday evening, December 14, under the auspices of the 
Beethoven Club, and was greeted by one of the largest 
houses of the season. The great contralto was at her best 
Her rich and lovely voice thrilled her hearers with its 
flexibility and wonderful range. The audience was a most 
enthusiastic one, and in response to the demand for en 
cores Madame Schumann-Heink sang, “But the Lord is 
Mindful of His Own,” by Mendelssohn, and the “Drink 
ing Song” from “Lucretia Borgia Helen Schaul, whose 
accompaniments were played with discriminating taste, ably 
assisted Madame Schumann-Heink. Her piano solos were 
well received by the audience loo much praise cannot be 


accorded to the Beethoven Club for their untiring efforts 


to peesent to the music loving public the world’s greatest 
artists he program follows 
Ar f th Opera Mitr Rossi 
Du bist die Rul Schubert 
Wohin Schubert 
Der W Schubert 
Piano S$ 

Lic t Liset 

Hochecitstag anger (orieg 

i ‘ : 

Heimwet Hugo Wolf 
lie drei Zig ' Lisrt 
Widmung Schumann 
Sapphische Ode Brahms 
Six Hungarian ( Rrahme 

Ho There 

H igt 

kK w Y WW I est tA BK 

I I “ ! ‘ I K This 

\ I I of N we 

Ros I 
Khapsodie H k N . Lisst 

I 4 
Act V, f phet Meyerbeer 
| \ n- Heink 


Baltimore and York, Pa., Oratorio Societies. 








Joseph Pac} director ith io societies of Balti 
more, Md., and York, I has about completed his plans 
for the n The Messial Verdi's “Requiem,” 
Brahr Song of Destin ind St. Paul by Mendels 
sohn, will t mp lin the concer In addition, a big 
miscellanes erformance in Baltimore and in York, the 
usual spring fest The Pitt rg Symphony Orchestra 
ha been enpag for St Pa and for an afternoon 
orchestra neert rected by Mr. Paur, Mr. Pache direct 
wie the rat } t eve g (i omits who ive been 
engaged tor th concert ure Laura Louwise Cooiwwbs 
Grace Munsos Da Beddoe (twice) fom Daniels 
Cecil Jame Frederic Marti Florence Hinkl Dell 
Mitche ] \ ’ Hulstywn, bert t Hutcheson and Frank 
Lroxt 

Mr. Pact nstitutes ' nnovat ni rehearsal 
namely, the perfor f il or imstrumental solos 
during reheat rn 1} not arouses gen 
eral interest tr n better attendance in all weathers 
and under many temptations to absence, and stirs the sing 
ers to better and more vigor effort 

York tr g to be for t in good musical work 
and imecrea g rest } best n cal production 
The chor t f Balt re are superior, under 
Mr Pache ! t k t re widely commented 
pon, by { na the pul An advanced artist 
of higl cle ind best European training and spirit Mr: 
Pache ng great things f } < t f country 
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\t the Conservatoire concert yesterday afternoon the D 
minor symphony of Schumann (No. 4) was given a superb 
interpretation—at once interesting and most finished in ev 
Schubert's 
the entr'acte and airs de ballet for the first time at these 


ery detail “Rosamonde,” of which we heard 
concerts, was voted a pleasing and Schubert-like composi 
tion, at whose happy yet simple construction old musicians 
were heard to marvel in recognition “Kybéle,” a new 
work by Théodore Dubois, which followed, is pretentiously 
effective and written for solo soprano, chorus and orches 


tra, the soloist being happily chosen in Marcella Demougeot, 


a high and powerful soprano of the Grand Opéra. A voice 
like that of Mile. Demougeot is absolutely essential to do 
“Kybéle” is 


based on an antic poem written by that incurable pessimist, 


justice to the difficult part The music of 


Leconte de Lisle, who perceived death and nothingness 
wherever he looked For a beautiful rendering of Su- 
which ap 


zanne’s aria from Mozart's “Noces de Figaro,” 


peared later in the program, Mlle. Demougeot was given 
an ovation The C major suite of Bach was heard for the 
first time, ard a capital performance of the overture to 


Smetana’s “Fiancée vendue” (“The Bartered Bride”) 
closed the delightful concert, under direction of Georges 
Marty, 


conscientious 


a conductor whose work is at all times thoroughly 
i ‘ido 
 €& 
The program of the Colonne concert at the Théatre du 
Chatelet, contained as principal attraction a new work, a 


scherzo symphonique, by Aymé Kune, a recent Prix de 


Rome. This scherzo is described as being neither sym 
phonic nor picturesque, yet at times is both. The young 
composer succeeded not so much through his originality or 
the invention of ideas as by his dexterity, the skill with 
which he presented and varied those ideas It is believed 
that a composition less learned and complicated, but more 
musical and poetic and free, would show the talents of this 
young musician to greater advantage The rest of the 
Colonne program included the overture, scherzo and finale, 
op. 58, by Schumann, with which the concert opened; the 
César Franck variations symphoniques for piano and or 
chestra, with Marthé Dron as soloist, and a repetition of 
the Byron-Schumann “Manfred,” with reciters, singers, or 


chestra and choruses 


At the Lamoureux concert M. Chevillard presented a 
varied program, opening with the overture to “La Fiance: 
vendue,” Smetana, followed by the seventh or A major 
symphony of Beethoven; a new “Elégie” for harp and or 


chestra, by that brilliant harpist, Henriette Renié, herself 
playing the solo part; a first audition of Brahms’ variatior 
Wagener ind mn 


ishing with a scherzo for orchestra by Lak 


on a theme by Haydn; the “Venusberg,” 


SS & 
Other good orchestral programs were given at the Ma 
rigny concert, including the unfinished symphony of Schu 
Seethoven, and new compositions 
At the Rouge and at the Touch 
concerts, where the orchestras are composed of Conserva 


toire prize winners, the music is always performed 


bert; “Fidelio” overture, 


by resident musicians 


with 
great technical skill and much verve 

-—s rs 

> 


Where is there another city or country in which half 


dozen Sunday afternoon orchestral concerts may he heard 
And besides these concerts (and others Paris people 
swarm the Sunday matinees at the Opéra Comique, the 
theaters, vaudevilles and circuses, after which the “apéri 
tif’ concert is enjoyed at all the grand boulevard cafes 

inside and outside, al fresco, by preference In front 

several cafés tall basket grates filled with glowing charcoa 


may be found to make outdoor life comfortable and the 


Frenchman's absinthe, the German's hier 
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man's whiskey and soda may be enjoyed by each without 
much notice of or attention to weather conditions 
eS & 


In the evening the usual musical program was given in 


connection with the Students’ Atelier Reunion at the Vitti 
Academy. Winifred Hunter-Mooney played three Chopin 
selections, a Leschetizky arabesque, waltz by Brahms and 
a Schytte sonata movement Mrs. Hunter-Mooney gave 
evidence of pianistic and musical talent of a high order 


combined with a full 





Her touch is delicate ar 


and sonorous tone quality and a rhythmical sense that is 


very clear She is a pup f Wager Swayne in Paris 
and before coming here she studied with her mother. Flor 


Hunter, a well known musical educator, at Indianapolis 
America Elizabeth Dodge. who is gifted with a beautiful 
soprano voice and has spent several years in vocal study in 


ty, has for some months past been profiting by th« 


this c 


tuition and experience of King Clark, which was manifest 


in her singing last evening, when she was heard in Hand 


Oh, had | Jubal’s Lyre Come Unto Me,” by Coenen 
ind the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria Rev. Ernest Warbur 
ton Shurtleff chose | e Tackhngs” as his subject for 


in address to the students 


os - 
‘> ve 
Edward Falck, whos« ist Wagnerian lecture at the King 
Clark studios was 1 syhenerm wit notit nd longer 
llustrations at the piano, has been obliged to discontinuc 
for the present owing to his rehearsals of “'l Valkyrie 
at Rouen 
=: #2: 
= & 
Last luesday afternoon endall Pegram, ul American 
maritone and teacher, gave a successful and fashionably 


ittended concert at the Theatre Sarah Bernhardt, m whi 





v had th Assistance t 1 rchestra. under direction of 
i. Edouard ( prvi nd of Walther Straram, pre ne at 
the pian r] est vesides accompanying the ger 
ocal number performed the Beethoven Leonora’ Over 
ture, No. 3, and the “Peer Gynt” suite, by Grieg, scoring 
well merited pplause Mr Pegran une othe iria t 
Eugemo Oneghnu fr he Tschaikowsky op f that 
1ame, in Italiar Le Pa Armes du R Jean,” by Saint 
Saen Frencl Schumar Dichterlebe | VW 
tan's Abschied y Wagner, m Germar Mr. Pegran 
hiction nm the Schumann lheder was mpc ible is wa 

o his styk the only thing with which one might be 
nelmed t avil w the movement or teny rie f 
he heder The last number the progran ] nld not 
remain to hear wing to pressure f time, but am in 
formed that all of the concert wa 1 huge succes nd 
that the singer was rewarded w 1 splendid ition t 
ts close M. Gabriel Faure, director of the Conservatoire 
who wa unable t be present ent the neger a ettet 
regret 

eS © 
Wednesday evening, at the Salle Berly n organ cor 


ert was given by Nadia Boulanger, a many sided mu 


ian, assisted by Jeanne Raunay and Raoul Pugn 





Among other number n the program were oncet 
by Bach and by Han for organ and piano, executed by 


Mile. Boulanger and M. Pugn und election cor 


tributed by Madame Raunay 
-- -- 
= 
Thursday evening, at the Salle ce Fete | Automobile 


Club de France, Mr. Sebastian B. Schlesinger gave a gala 





neert of | wh Composit fill the entire first part 
for the benefit f the Maison Retraite de Vieux 
Comedie the ex thor f the program Mr. Schik 
nger ha tine stance ! daughter Lily Br iggiott 
from Flor Berthe Schlesinger, Judith Lassall 
Madame B ' d Georges Berr, of the Comedie Fran 
Caise R. 1 ' Arnold Reitlinger, Louis Fleury 
Louis Fouw t wene Wagner. Of Mr. Schlesinger 
works the res nmiamed m fewer than twenty-tw 
eventeen rt ging voice and five for tl piano, the 
utter a surprise tor ny m the audience, as no one ha 
ver heard he could write for th piar 1 he mecert 
giver apy ired i fourtold pacity ‘ wmposer. | 


tone 


charming: singers 
Schlesinger 


Milk 


tully 
jua 
nee 
works 
— 
house 


In 


singer 


; 


na 


ano 


the 


part 


accompanist 


are 
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compos 
mm 
second 


both 


both 


displayed a fine 
nger l 
ions 


anagement 


4 the 
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aine tab 


original 
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CLEVELAND ADVERTISEMENTS. 


the 
Madame 
gifted with nausical 


fu 
the program stated, would be 
the 


hostess, a good actress; Mile. Belle Gotendorf, a talented 
singer, pianist and actress; Milles. Cerf, Casquard, Bal; 
\i mx P (rar \im le brat nesni MM. Luzzats 
Francmest Pierre Mareuerit Henry Périets uli bright 
ngers and player \ ng t present were many well 
KTOW people ! nad le ry ‘ 
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ABOUT ARTISTS AND TEACHERS. 


Franceska Kaspar, of Washington, D. C., sang at a spe- 
cial recital given at Aeolian Hall last week. Her numbers 
were the Micaela aria from “Carmen”; “Nymphs and 
Fauns,” by Bemberg; “I Hid My Love,” by D’Hardelot; 
“Spring,” by Henschel, and “The Lass with the Delicate 
Air.” Miss Kaspar’s voice has developed in fullness and 
power without losing the musical quality. During her visit 
North she assisted at a concert in the Cooper Union, and 
at another in Derby, Conn. She is engaged for a perform- 
ance of “The Messiah” in Washington this season. 

a 

Florence Fox, a patron of music from Philadelphia, has 
been in New York on a visit to her friend, Miss Malcolm, 
and the operas. She is enthusiastic over the opening of 
the Manhattan Opera House and over the singing of 
Bonci. Among the guests at a reception given for Mrs. 
Fox in New York was Mrs. Charles Everett Adler, whose 
sister, Rose Adler (Relda) won fame in Paris through 
engagements at the Opera Comique. 

ce te 

May Vincent Whitney, pianist, of Plainfield, N. J., is 
one of the most successful teachers in that section. Mrs. 
Whitney not only teaches people how to play, but provides 
them with opportunities to become known. She has two 
grand pianos in her studios, and during the winter recitals 
are given, at which the playing of four hand compositions 
are features. Mrs. Whitney has studied with Frederick 
Baumann, Charies F. Thomsen, Frederic Mariner, the Vir- 
gils, S. Monroe Fabian and William Mason. 

 & 

Mrs. George Sweet, wife of the widely known singer 
and teacher of New York, is an accomplished pianist, 
having studied for two years with Leschetizky in Vienna. 
She is now rehearsing for ensemble work with Matilde 
Dressler, ‘cellist, and Florence White, violinist. Miss 
White is a pupil of Ovide Musin. 

fe & 

Edward B. Fleck, director of the Utica Conservatory of 
Music, is gratified by the results of painstaking and inces- 
sant effort in that school. Over four hundred students are 
enrolled. The American composer, Nathaniel Irving Hyatt, 
has entered the faculty as teacher in harmony, theory, 
organ and piano. 

 & 

Eleanor B. MacGregor, pianist (not Alice Wentworth, the 
vocalist), is giving musical lecture-recitals throughout the 
country with success. Her headquarters are in Portland, 
Me. Gertrude S. Davis is another active Portland pianist, 
accompanist of the festival choral work, solo player and 
friend to ull good music work. 

eS & 

Marie von Unschuld has commenced teaching a class in 
New York and playing in a series of engagements in mu- 
sicales. The first was given at the residence of Mrs. Austin 
Flint. The next will take place at Mrs. Auckland Thorne’s 
home. 

ee & 

Clare Kummer, the song writer, has moved to 220 West 
Fifty-ninth street, New York. The fascinating composer 
of “Dearie” is the center of a large circle of admirers 

ce & 

Oscar Gareissen has been admired as composer in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in addition to his other qualities. Saint- 
Saéns, Fritzi Scheff and many celebrities were present 
recently at a concert of the Marine Band, in which his 
“Danse Gracieuse, Le Papillon,” was one of the numbers. 
The French master was seen to applaud this little gem. 
He would applaud further could he know the refinement, 
culture, efficiency and beautiful voice of this young master. 
Or could he attend some of the remarkable lectures on 
musical subjects being given in the Rochambeau, where 
Mr. Gareissen is giving a course of illustrated talks upon 
opera and other musical forms. 

eS @& 

Mrs, Robert Anderson, vocal teacher, of Boston, is com- 
ing over for the New York opera. This teacher mourns 
the lack of enunciation in all singers, and the general lack 
of literary culture so essential to intelligent reproduction. 
She is an ardent admirer of the work being done by Dr. 
Carl Muck, conductor of the Boston Symphony. Mrs. 
Anderson has been obliged, by the growth of her work, to 
engage a studio in the Pierce Building, in Boston, in addi 
tion to that in her home in the Hotel Canterbury 

ev & 

Ella Stark, professor of piano at the National Cathedral 
School, in Washington, was heard and applauded at the 
first concert recently given at the school. Anton Kaspar, 
violinist; Margaret O'Toole, harpist, and Charles Meyer, 
tenor, were other musicians on the program. Miss Stark 
is a brilliant performer, has toured successfully, won lau- 
rels legitimately, and is always the center for an ovation 
The piano number of the concert was the first movement 
of Chopin E minor concerto. Mrs. Otto T. Simon played 
the orchestra part on second piano. Mr. Kaspar, one of 
the most artistic and attractive of skilled violin artists in 
the country, had his usual success. 





Mary C. Wheeler, of New York, has a large and inter- 
esting piano class at work at 430 West 118th street. This 
instructor adds to the values of her work by methods for 
making skilled sight readers.” Miss Wheeler is a pupil of 
the New England Conservatory, of Signor Floridia, and 
others; is well versed in the fundamentals and finds their 
thorough teaching invaluable to artistic efficiency. Miss 
Wheeler is organist of an uptown church. 


The Portland (Me.) Festival Chorus will give “The 
Messiah” in December. Mrs. Lou Duncan Barney, Mrs. 
Homstead, Julia Noyes, Martha Hawes, and Howard Ste- 
vens, M. A. Bodowin, Thomas Henderson and J. Francis 
MacNichol, will be soloists. Gertrude Davis will accom- 
pany. y. mT. 





GERMAINE SCHNITZER’S TRIUMPH. 


Germaine Schnitzer, a young Parisian pianist, who came 
to New York unknown and unheralded, scored what may 
be veraciously set down as a triumph at her Mendelssohn 
Hall recital last Tuesday afternoon, December 18. Before 
an exceptionally critical audience of representative musical 
connoisseurs, the latest aspirant for pianistic honors in 
this discriminative city played the following program: 


Prelude and Fugue, A mimor...........-.0sseeeeeeecees Bach-Liszt 
Cemmeedl on cacee eves tags vecncecds ceed coccccsncsebes Schumann 
Benediction de Dieu dans la solitude Harmonies poetiques et 
PEE ‘diddcbacen) ob40600o00 edad coccastetenwseeeses Liszt 
TEE MD odccccddeseuctiesepcapenpemsussenuisres ..-Chopin 
PPE, gs dhene ine deconsdesoetsedd bueetsbbesedenctnal Chopin 
Mateet: Ge TaeaNGes <.. oc cncccevcccecccecdsvses Schubert-Fischhof 
PONE: 6c cbasbanebddbdobesds cdsesschiyeriedesbeass Saint-Saéns 
SON POG aN pic ave cdsdeeccccesacecciccedaeu Schubert-Tausig 


The modest manner of her coming on and her youthful 
appearance did not in any measure prepare the listeners 
for Miss Schnitzer’s broad, musicianly and eminently con- 
vincing exposition of the A minor prelude and fugue— 
the best transcription Liszt ever made. She laid bare the 
polyphonic web of the work with exquisite clearness, and 
differentiated between the several voices not only with 
dynamic distinctions, but also by employing contrasting 
tonal shades to give the separate themes each its charac- 
teristic embodiment. The climax at the end of the fugue 
was done with masculine breadth and resonance, not lack- 
ing, however, in the dignified restraint so essential in pro- 
claiming the plastic beauty of Bach. 

No greater contrast could be well imagined, or one more 
severe on the musical resources of a pianist, than the jump 
from the tranquil and majestic A minor fugue to the capri- 
cious and ultra-romantic “Carneval.” Miss Schnitzer made 
the transition with tremendous success, and gave a per- 
formance of Schumann's multi-colored suite that quite 
took away the breath uf ihose who remembered other con- 
ceptions of the “Carneval” given here by visiting foreign 
pianists of the softer sex. It differed from theirs inasmuch 
as Miss Schnitzer played the Schumann masterpiece not 
as though she stood in awe of it, but rather as though she 
loved it with full hearted affection. Many pianists seem 
to regard the “Carneval” as a loose coilection of detached 
etudes, each to be conquered for the sake of the peculiar 
technical difficulties it offers. Miss Schnitzer revealed 
plainly that she has made a thorough study of the under- 
lying poetical conceit of the work, and she told the musical 
story with many touches of tenderness, grace and sly 
whimsicality that added to it ineffable charm of atmos- 
phere, especially in such gracile chapters as the “Coquette,” 
“Papillons,” “Replique,” “Aveu,” etc. The “Eusebius” was 
done with real poetry, and “Chopin” would have been 
equally as effective if Miss Schnitzer had not unwisely 
chosen to make the repetition needlessly pianissimo, a 
nuance not indicated by Schumann and hardly in the spirit 
of the morceau. The concluding march was taken with 
deliberate slowness, in the Rosenthal manner, an effect 
which enables the player to build a climax of resounding 
brilliancy and power. Miss Schnitzer carried out the proj- 
ect in imposing fashion, and displayed a fullness and 
volume of chord playing little less than astounding. In 
fact, her strength is one of the grateful attributes of her 
technic, for she never seems to tire at the finale of a piece 
or in its moments of mechanical stress, and the listener is 
therefore enabled to free himself from all fears as to her 
endurance or her ability to carry through to the end the 
musical designs which she begins with such large sweep 
and full muscled grasp. On the other hand, Miss Schnitz- 
er’s fine tonal sense, manifested in the way she “sings” 
cantabile passages, prevents her from ever using her phy- 
sical prowess as an aid to mere pounding, and from the 
most whispering pianissimo to the most resounding fortis 
simo her playing always retains that rare quality known 
in German as “wohlklang.” She pedals with wide resource, 
phrases with full knowledge of all the subtleties of mu- 
sical declamation, and has that abundant and brilliant tech- 
nic which is a sine qua non nowadays of all pianists who lay 
claim to extraordinary rank. The Liszt number ‘was given 
by Miss Schnitzer with an appropriate air of poetic mys- 
ticism and lovely touch and tone. The Chopin ballade had 
the true heroic ring, with a substratum of vital sentiment. 
Fine sense of color values was exhibited in the etude in 


with no less of clearness or rhythm. 

The final group of numbers showed Miss Schnitzer pos- 
sessed of the ability to please the ear as well as to appeal 
to the heart and mind, and at the conclusion of the pro- 
gram her audience agreed so thoroughly on this verdict 
that she was recalled to the platform innumerable times 
and finally forced to add an encore. 

There is no doubt of Miss Schnitzer’s great pianistic 
gifts, which compare favorably with those of Carrefio. 
Like the latter, the young pianist seems to be a born player 
of concertos. She should be heard here with orchestra in 
a modern work, like the Liszt E flat, Tschaikowsky B flat 
minor or Rubinstein D minor concertos. 

If there is anything to criticise in Miss Schnitzer, fault- 
finding would have confined itself to the mention of slight 
exaggerations in tempi, rhythm and dynamic contrasts, 
exaggerations resulting not from lack of taste, but due 
rather to excess of zeal and exuberance of musical feeling 
In art, youthful enthusiasm has its uses, but also its 
boundaries. 





Etta Edwards’ Pupils’ Recital. 


If pleasure in vocal music is a sign of its best art, then 
Etta Edwards is a consummate vocal teacher, for her stu 
dents invariably give pleasure. Following her studio work 
by the year, it is impossible to remember a jar. This not 
because the work is soft and inefficient, but because cor 
ners and roughnesses have been removed by judicious 
training. It has been said by critics that this teacher must 
make a practice of accepting only beautiful voices. None 
better than she and her classes know what infinite pains, 
united with knowledge and experience, are required to 
reach these conditions. 

The second recital of the season, given at the studios, 
814 West End avenue, was no exception. The program, 
somewhat shortened by the absence of two young ladies, 
was as follows: 


Recitative and Air . Handc! 
RES suaderndecuses soeeveus wa ser écccecccces CRO 
Soupir .... junwaas cod ebbdin 22 . Widor 


Panis Angelicus, with Violin César Franck 


nL ard nig sce Colne GnSGa petiesse 6s bones eannawe Hahn 
RAS vote dcr eo 805066 cdntC6ab CCC CS Hahn 
Sunshine Song ...... nie b-pedines mbedenebe ci vesienes otnce cee 
Blood Red Ring ............. .-Coleridge Taylor 
ans Ca. ine cateecasncneeenets Mascagni 


..Von Feilitz 
..-Von Feilitz 


Schatten Leben ..... Stone ide ueeee 
EE. on cvecéeogese ects a trie 
Three Roses Red : 
SE hs ee ewcb esc ccgéonbas sbeee . D'Hardelot 


Boundless Love . . Blajewicz 


Voice production, breathing, phrasing and feeling, were 
exemplary. There was nothing spectacular about the sing 
ing, certainly no effort at showing something not possessed 
It was an honest and sincere résumé of classroom work 
A clever paper by Madame Edwards preceded the singing 





Musicale by Edna Bailey, a Boice Pupil. 


Edna Bailey, soprano, a pupil of Mrs. Henry Smock 
Boice, seems destined for a successful career on the con 
cert stage. Miss Bailey, assisted by Agnes Osborne, pian 
ist, was heard at a musicale at the studio of her teacher 
in Carnegie Hall, Saturday afternoon, December 15. The 
young singer disclosed a voice of rare sweetness and con- 
sidering that she had studied but four months with Mrs 
Boice, her singing showed that the method had done much 
to improve the vocal production, enunciation and style 
Miss Bailey sang songs by Mendelssohn, Grieg, Liza Leh 
mann, Randegger and Massenet. Mrs. Osborne, a pupil! 
of Leschetizky, played numbers by Rubinstein, Chaminade, 
Poldini, Paderewski, and Schutt. Ella Birdsall, accom 
panied for the soprano. Among the guests of the after 
noon were: General and Mrs. Nelson H. Henry, Herrick 
rienry, the Misses Sloan, Mr. and Mrs. Noble F. Hogg 
son, S. H. Fields, Miss Walker, Miss Buckingham, C 
Buckingham, Mr. and Mrs. Louis Mason, Mr. and Mrs 
Edgar F. Street, Eugene Heffley, Otto Schneider, Franklin 
Booth, George Breshm, Miss Treat, Miss Benedict, Lieu 
tenant and Mrs, Duncan, the Count de Freminet, Miss 
De Launey, John Frindle Scott, Miss Chapman, .Miss 
Boice, Mrs, Francis Geddard, C. F. Goddard, Miss 
Buchanan, Miss Leland, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Hegeman 
Miss Hayward, Miss Roc, Miss Van Wagner, and Miss 
Day 


Johnston Artists Engaged for Canadian Cities. . 


R._ E. Johnston has placed a number of artists under 
his direction in Canadian cities for the ensuing months 
Madame Maconda, soprano; Anton Hekking, ‘cellist; 
Edouard Dethier, violinist; Emma Showers, pianist, wil! 
have appearances in Montreal, Toronto, Quebec, Ottawa 
and St. John. F. A. Veitch, of Montreal, resident manager 
of these artists, was a recent visitor in New York. Mr. 
Veitch expressed himself in the most optimistic fashion 
regarding the musical outlook in the great country north 
of the United States. 


A flat, from the posthumous studies. The big A minor 
etude was a whirlwind, played at breakneck speed, but 
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MILAN “concerto populari,” but an orchestra which Ferrari him- French songs in costume, and had tremendous success 
. 
- Desente . self has directed with success just now in Bologna Her numbers included 
ILAN ember 2, 190 
. : Ye oe & French Songs (in costume) 

Mascagni has left Milan, after a glorious serata d’onore n » _ Sa Gin Gatentin Gn aie — 
at the Dal Verme, where he directed his “Amico,” and — *7¢ Season at the Adriano is doing well, and Emma Colinatte emia 
added the “Inno al Sole.” from “Iris,” for the occasion. C#relli is going from success to success. She did a very Le Caeur de ma Mi Swiss Folksong 
He went to Rome to direct his “Iris,” at the Adriano, and graceful thing the other day The daily papers all unan Children’s Songs 
this will finish the season there imously declared that the opera, “Zaza,” by Leoncavallo, Red Hair Carpenter 

CE was really not worth listening to; _ at the success was Practicing ae ener 
holl " 7 1] Wl Recitations with Musical Accompaniment 
. . y . , “Te a) 

Mascagni has taken into consideration the new libretto W0°"Y due to the interpretation of Carelli kereupon Butterflies (from the Fres f Fran Coppee; first time 
which won the prize. He says he is enchanted with the she wrote a letter, stating that while yn thanked for the Hi. D. « 
souek iden Gad will cock 0 navel @ ay of expressing them compliment, still she wishes the public, and above all, the A Little Negro’s Idea a Why Adam Sinn Rogers 

; . , lie ll Wind That Blew Somebody G Loomis 
“s : ”, a ‘ae critics, to remember that Rosina Storchio, and Darclée, and An I 
Se saranno rose, fioriranno,” as they say < Don't Be What ¥ hin't Hair 
Et ee others who sang the role, were equally as successful; that, 
a ee — . hee « } Ben Saone The foll . — rom ¢ saner . sis 
La Societa del Quartetto Hayot gave a very interesting therefore, it did not depend entirely upon her only, but that Che following notice e fre ¢ pape in St. Lou 
sj P . eh ] “] »] ‘ ‘ 

program at the Conservatory Concert Hall on Sunday the music ustained its yon penville, Cleveland and Ers 
evening, December 2. The hall was crowded with Milan’s = <= Miss Cheatham is a versatile artist, whose range reaches from the 

: , : : : » folksongs of Switserland to the sense cs of Margaret Lang 
best musicians and amateurs. The success was enthusiastic Carelli has created a new part in the new opera, “Jana, — witzerla yt ame nt . 

, . and the unwritten neg mc “« rky cotton ants 
at Mozart's quartet, in C, op. 46, and increased through by a young composer named Virgili It was indeed & 0. Carclinn She hen etudicd @ gen ag te -ggir 
Brahms’ quartet, in A minor, to come to a climax with the fortune for this young man to have such an ensemble of with the unusual combina ‘ ° “7 a ialen on 
marvelous quartet of Beethoven, in E minor, op. 59. The artists, who, of course, made the most of this juvenile intense magnetism and the way of good looks and fetching 
quartet is really remarkable for its precision and delicacy; work, for which all the pr notwithstanding its defects, ™#™er, entertained a delightful audience for an hour at -_ a 

. " . Try fascinating sj f ¥ " € t 118 
the interpretative powers and the technic fully reaching predict a good fortune os t . 
“e . : Republic 
the soul and satisfying the ear of the finest connoisseur  & 
The second concert took place last evening before a large Roit Mefistofile” , . oon Kit Cheatham gave « unieue and « a recital of childis 
401 . ehistofhile is 1X me in ren . , . , ‘ , ‘ 

but not as enthusiastic a public, perhaps due to the choice 4 to finish th folklore and songw last night e ; this season 

" a : ris, to finish the season { the S ante Oi aut ‘ P . bees made b 

of pieces. This quartet, until now very little known in eS the St. I . : ~ 
. -_ > the entertair ' howere on tts 
Italy, has won for itself an enviable name through its real ,_, members showed how greatly the evening was enjoyed. The larg 
: boa , ; 
ly perfect executions. Hayot, the director, has the en Carducci, Italy’s greatest poet, has received the Nobel ,, m, where the « . filled with chairs 
vergure of a great virtuoso. He was a pupil of the Con- prize for the club members f ed stage being 
; : m2 2 : e« er r was divided int 
servatory of Paris. The violoncello is first ‘cello of the ee irranged at one end f Fray : — 
aes is i : Ce . . ; iN , : ; three parts, a in ( M < " hen ‘ 
Opera, Paris; the second violin and the viola are also Signa Bianca Volpini (Miss Fox), a ceessful Ameri- Cour de Ma Mic ~ ranean ; ripe See 
artists of value. So it can easily be seen that the quartet 625 contralto considering several offers for the carnival sbout two family r , Restich love 
must be of high standard. The public hopes that yester- noon yrics—"“Phillida | s M . and “Yea, I'n 
day was not a good by, but an au revoir St eet - ag . tre r C mn Ang at \ m * M 
Gt Re ear Jerushy at ‘ P . f Wir 
Turin’s Thes = y . Raffaell Baroness Augusta de Kabath, distinguished musician and That Blew Somet ‘ . x Phe Kirt Our 
urin § 1eatro arignano, a new opera Natlaeio, oF , ' R , Naughty ¢ k Tuliette “ W » Lit 1 
by De Lunghi, was given with good success. All the charming lady, has shed several Koumanian rhap sery rhy Roy I ling, Dong, De nodert 
sodies, words by Elena Vaccace and dedicated to the . ' W ‘ fe WI \ 
papers are unanimous in proclaiming the composer a man negro songs \ ‘ ' 

f talent Queen of Roumania A lovely w Vaus tes bras,” by Ain't,” “My M iT t i First Rose of 

Oo ale ~ . 
at eee Madame de Kabath also. is fresl tself Summe and e Dat Red H a 
— — 
es _- Practicing Ma " M Z \ l 
f@ ¢< 

Great Wagner festivities have been going on at = lies ey Glot 
Bologna to celebrate the anniversary of the first Wagner At the Dal Verme “Dannazione di Faust’’ has reappeared 
success in Italy Some of the best Wagner singers in with the return of Giraldoni. The season w lose with Kitty Cheatha ‘ 

Italy sang excerpts from the different operas, Borgatti, the a small novelty Il Poet 1 melodram ' ne act. by «a e « ‘ ' ’ 
g | } 
: , F Whe 
tenor, being especially successful. Domenica Oliva, the Cesare Cantu ' ate 8 ' Wher 
‘ . . les Reszke heard M ( , F 
great critic, made a beautiful address for the occasion, un eS © ar ? | 
art wae r as ‘ ' : 
ceiling a commemorative slab, dated 1871 a Tn eo he the ti om t the S word and tone and ‘ f , ' 
- . trau alone is t irda pera a Lia 
* 93 Rehearsals have begun ind grea ecre kept us to the oes 6 Swe at . 
A new opera, “Idillio tragico,” by A. Ferretto, obtained salina dit Ui: iain aie fa new fie Che und Lead 
an excellent success at Vicenza 
— aa a rogran ‘ Pe i 
@ & ' gram ¢ + 
: . Kitty Cheat mw ‘ ‘ ' gt 4 

Another new opera, “Albatro,” made a real success at Kitty Cheatham Back in New York. pe es ye 
Genoa The intermezzo was encored and the author had Kitty Cheatham returned to New York a fortnight age . sed ful ¢ h expre abe 
fourteen recalls fter filling engagement the Middle West. Miss Cheat : ef ‘ 

 €& ham gave a recital in St. Lou nder the a pices of the Er . 
In Rome, the Costanzi Theatre announces its cartellone Woman's Club. of that city gave a ther ecital m - . 
The season begins with “Loro del Reno,” Wagner. New the High School Auditorium, in Ex Pa ler fashion . at } ‘ ; ‘ 
y. I 
eras for Rome will be Massenct’s “Thais,” and Fran able auspices, and appeared n the prograt in Ray appeared Tue ’ P i , 
hetti’s “Figlia di Joriwo.’ Other operas to be given are Armory. Cleveland. to the great he of the hildre het Na 
. hieved 

Il erepus colo degh Dx Wagner “Werther La wm the audience Another essf ippearance was mad . : al 
Rohéme,.” “Carmen “Faust.” “La Traviata.” “William ut the Vendome. in Nashville ler Tuesday of ts ' . 
ell.” Artists: Gemma Bellincioni, Lina Berlendi. Adel week. December 18. Miss Cheatham gave a recit at the . ‘Hn ‘ fast , ti 
Cousin Adelie d’ Albert, Rina Giachetti, and many others residence of Miss Robh, 23 Park enue, for the benefit ety that ’ A 
’ : } ‘ 
Raritones and tenors Battestini, Cigarda, Mario Gillion of the Doe Ye Nexte Thynge Societys Ar tl tertai . = 

WW \\ t , ame 
Magini Colletti Rodolfo Ferrari has been chosen to head ment Mis Chea im appeared the progran with : , moar 
- 
the orchestra. for which great curiosity exists. as it will Irar Rowers tone und W im H. Barber wn ‘ 
no more he the usual orchestral massima, too busy with the st Ar thic m Mi Cheat! wave ' " 
CoN TRAL TO TENOR 


Genevieve Wheat, 
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1 West 426 Street ew Tort 
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Authorised Pupil of JEAN de 
Thorough lastruction in Vocal Culture 


22 BAST 224 STREET, NEW YORK =" R ESZKE 
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CHAPMAN GOOLD 


SOPRANO 
ADDRESS 
2335 BROADWAY 
Telephone 4088] Riverside 





EORGE S. MADDEN 


31 Decatur Street BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 


SOVEREI 
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BASSO BARYTONE 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert 
and Kecital 

Telephone: 2742 J] Bedford 


CONTRALTO 
Direction: LOUDON 6. CHARLTON 
CARNEGIE HALL 





OHN YOUNG 


TENOR 
267 West 113th Street 
"Phone 2345-1, Borningside 
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~“uts MOTLEY 


PHONES 895 SRY4anT 


WINTER 


Adéress: @. PORTEN. 7807Bth’Avenve 


CON TRALTO 
Studio Address, 200 WEST 
Phone, 6446 


St.. N. 
aa For dates and, 
ermes ress SOERSEL 4 Joued 
$42 rere ave. &. 17. crTy 


BASSO 


Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedra! 
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ADDRESS ; 
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4. E£. FRANCKE 
Knickerbocker Building 
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NEW YORK 
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Senpenens oJ. Z. FRANCKE 
rocks Building Soom 834 1462 Broadway 
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ALMA WEBSTER -POWELL, 
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WELL & 


MUSICAL 

915 President Street, 
Author 
EUGENIO Di PIRANI, Author of “ High Schoo! of Piano Playing,” 
DSON POWELL. Business Director 
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INSTITUTE 
Boro Brooklyn, New York 
of “ Advanced School of Vocal 
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i Directors 
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— SINCLAIR 


ry > ae mane, oge TyereyY 
Speciet for 
“2 aa a Vocal SOeedenec. 


Studies: Carnegie Hall, New York, 564 Hancock St., Brookire 


a ‘a 


Certificates frou; 
VOICE LTURE 
re Piano 
CARNEGIE HALL, 915 





LAURA ‘LOUISE 


SOPRANO 
Hanagenest: WOLFSOHN BUREAU 


an. OH RSTROM-RENARD 


eee oe neaidenee and Biedige 
West. New York City 


444 Conte Pak ¥ 
IRWIN EVELETH 


/HASSELL 


Concert Pianist and 
Teacher of Plano 


14 West WNinety-cighth Street, 
New York 





Ma 
ALLIED ante ASSOCIATION 

” 26 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
Copyright, Asus Duron. CLE ide SES 


ELEANOR GOR YELL 


UTHOR AND VIOLINIST 
aanantates and Historical Recitals 
Romance Recitals for Children 

Concert Violinist 


Address Mrs. BABCOCK Carnegie Hall. New York 
Teleph : 9634 Columbus 


a LOUIS von. der MEHDEN, dr. 
, Composer and Arranger. Teacher of 


Celle and Piano 1009 Riverside. 
Residence: ce: 204 w. r. 96th Street, New York 


Rs’ SPECIA 
Tweive atone — HERS’ SF e Bhitiant, Effect- 
ive. In two books, de Luxe Edition. Introductory 
| sag tng FA r book. J. Louis von der Mehden 
usic Pu 04 W. 98th St., York 
City. Tolephece: a verside. re 


Manhattan College 0 of Music 


# WEST WSTH 
OOMPLETE Musical Education. All ll ches under 
woUtmeneD Fac’ UtTy 
Director: LEON M. KRAMER 





Masical 
Harmony, * 








OSCAR GAREISSEN|" 


Voice Culture, Recitals, Concerts 
Care THE KOCHAMBEAU, Wash. ngton,D.C. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST. 
— INSTRUCTION. 


nee tees es ~ Washington. D. C 


CANADA. 


a. Insteustion, Pu EPHERD, Sopranc 
Tt ee Tine Ce 

















GGA WiGhAlk 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
68 Gloucester Street, or 
Toronto Conservatory of Music 


ITALY. 
VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
Florence, Via Nazionale 24. 


OMAHA. 


THOMAS J. KELLY, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
OMAHA 














PITTSBURG. 
RALPH BUTLER SAVAGE, 


TEACHER OF —— 


Ave. Mon Th and Satu 
day. rierming 217 Wallace iors E. 
rg. Pa 


{AMES STEPHEN MARTIN 
wes CULTURE AND ARTISTIC SINGING 

dios: 620: Walnut St., goo Penn Ave 
Pittsburg. Ps 


THE VON KUNITS 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND ART. 
Luigi von aera omnes S the Pittsburg 
vi 
maland in Past End, 
tsburg, Pa 


CHRISTINE 


MILLER 


CONTRALTO 
ADDRESS * 


s01 South Bite 
Pitt 





PITTSBURG, PA. 








MAISON ERARD 
18, Rue du Mail, PARIS. 


Maltre LEONARD BROCKE, 


COMPLETE OPERATIC REPERTOIRE, 
Tucedays, oe Me. and Saturdays, 5. M. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris, 


FRI DA EISSLER 
LESCHETIZKY’S 


Pupil and Authorized Representative 
Brillant Autograph Testimontal 
Please write for appointment 

225 fue Si jacques (Lumembourg Gardens ., Paris 


mt BALDELLI 


Of Principal Ruropean Opera Houses 
ivaliean Barttone, Protesser vf Maging 
@ Ree Buller (Champ: Biya res), vars. 





ALBERTO BACHMANN, 


VIOLIN VIRTUOSO and 
PROFESSOR, 
808 Boulevard Péreire, 


Dumartheray’s Special School for Freach 
35 Rue de Berri (Champ-Elys¢es, PARIS) 
DICTION FOR SINGERS 


Phonetic Pronunciation, Conversation, 
Gremmar, Literature, Declamation 


Collaboratewr: Louis (acd et Sociétaire de la 


lane Noria, of the Paris 
mie Garrats L of the Brussels ~ 
G. Whistier-M Mu. Oums 


merican tralto; 

. jan baritone; John James, of 
ale 
PREPARATION FOR OPERA and CONCERT 

Wagner and Song Reperteir’ in Gorman 


EDWARD FALCKE, formerly conductor 
of Opera, Grand-Ducal Court Theatre of 
Karlsruhe 


PARIS 


>MUNSO 


| MME, 


Coach and Accompanist for 
ee > deve NEVADA ané other 
Modern Lunguages 


iT URNER-MALEY 
Mme. ETTA EDWARDS, =. 


David BAXTER 


BASSO CANTANTE 


ORATORIOS, FESTIVALS, CONCERTS, RECITALS 
MUSICALES 


Direction: MRS. BA BCOCK 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


wt ORMSBY 


SOPRANO 


106 ‘wast 47th STREET 
"PHONE? 2496 BRYANT 


SOPRANO 
ADDRESS 
210 W. 107th St ., New York 
Phone: 8117 Riverside 














Soloist Boston Festival Orchestra 
and Worcester Festival 

For Dates and Terms Address 

HAENSEL & JONES 
542 Fifth Avenue, Hew York 


CONTRALTO 
Botouwt WorcesTes Festrvas 1906 
aND Srame Tous 
Tuzopors Tomas 
8 East 16th Street, New York 
*Phene 1380 River 








VOCAL “-TUDIOS 
Voices traineu for Concert, 
Opera and Oratorio. 
Richmond, Va. 


HEINECK-LLOYD 


ANITA 





“ SEEBOLD iii ictin 


36 W.330 STREET 
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| o 
RY 
PITTSBURG ACADEMY) 


3» SNELLIN 





Care MUSICAL COURIER, 14 Rue Lincoin, Paris 


BASSO CANTANTE 


3s wet 67th Street 
w YORK 


Aloise J A H N veineits Geen 


DUFAULT —xnct- 
BROMBERG === 


ins ~ At VCTION 
vest Zid St. 
ew York needs no better vocal instructor than Bromberg ; his method is oe .. -  Wassili Safonof, . 
ane Haense! 4 at Occom. 542 Fifth 
Wma 234 St. 'Phoae, 7700 Chelsea. 


BASSO 
SOLOIST WORCESTER FESTWAL, 1906 
& East 16th Street, New York 
PIANIST 
Recitals Instruction 
RESIDENCE STUDIO, The Walton 


ee a and Columbas Ave. 
, 24 Columbus 


TENOR 


WOLFSOHN BUREAU 
131 East 17th Street 


SOLO VIOLINIST 
THE om: STRING QUARTET 


and Static 
{577 tovates hve. few Terk 
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| na ‘Recipats, To Oratorio 
Instruction. 
138 owe Sine street 





Exclustve 
am te 
Avenue 





> DANIEL 

BROWER 
MILLE 

von DAMEC 


ZIEGLE 
CUMMING 


A. E. 
CONCERTS, ORATORIOS, RECITALS. 
Meensel & Jones, Mars., 542 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 














VOICE CULTURE and DEVELOPMENT 
163 West 49th Street 


Phone: 1500-] Columbus 








CONCERT DIRECTION DANIEL MAYER 


THE LEADING AGENCY IN GREAT BRIT 
Cable Address: KEYNOTE, LONDON 


Chatham House, 


GEORGE STREET, 


Hanover Square, London 








